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I. 


Sivce Runnymede the Peers have scarcely been in a more perplexing 
and difficult position. This difference, however, exists in the two 
situations: the Barons established the liberties of the people; the 
Lords now seem inclined to upset the ancient institution they then 
founded. 

The Franchise Bill remains hung up midway between being 
blessed and damned—between being passed and rejected; while 
Lord Salisbury watches its paralytic state as a cat does a mouse, 
ready to put his paw down should it show any signs of returning 
animation. 

It is difficult to understand, when it was argued in opposition to 
the Franchise Bill, that the farmer would be swamped, and the vote 
of the present electors be so diluted as to become comparatively power- 
less, how the Conservative party could, without even a grimace, 
swallow Lord Dunraven’s amendment, accepting the principle of the 
Bill. The explanation, however, may be found in Lord Salisbury’s 
interruption of Lord Granville on the 18th of July. 

‘I spoke of enfranchisement without redistribution,’ he said. 

This, then, is the issue—unless Lord Salisbury can so cut and carve 
the constituencies that the farmers’ vote shall not be swamped, and 
the vote of the old county elector shall not be discounted ; unless Lord 
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Salisbury and his friends can thus assure themselves of a true mis- 
representation of the People Bill, the country may whistle for an 
extension of the franchise in the counties. 

It remains to be proved whether the constituencies are prepared 
to pay this price in order that verdant oases of Tory opinion may still 
flourish in our electoral system. It certainly, however, has the 
merit of being an honest avowal, if of a dishonest purpose. Nor is 
the assertion that, ‘the Government by the prorogation will them- 
selves kill the Bill,’ likely to injure anyone except the man who said 
it. Surely, however, the Opposition speakers were right in charging 
the Government with delay in introducing the Franchise Bill. 

Except condemnation of the foreign policy of the late Govern- 
ment, whether or not the matter was actually mentioned in different 
addresses, it can scarcely be denied that the question on which the 
constituencies spoke most clearly during the last general election 
was that the franchise with which the Conservative party had blessed 
the towns should be extended to the counties. 

Yet the Government found time for a Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, and to legislate for hares and for rabbits ; and it was not till 
gently reminded by the Leeds Conference that when a man gives a 
bond he is expected to redeem it, that they remembered their 
hustings’ pledges. The party strategy of delaying to the last 
moment to again invoke the constituencies may be a whip’s reason, 
but scarcely dare be advanced by the party leaders. 

‘Better late than never,’ however, Liberals are prepared to say ; and 
both parties have now recorded their assent to the principles of the 
Franchise Bill which has been introduced. 

I do not ask to go over the well-worn arguments pro and con, but 
in justice to the British farmer I wish to say, that at meetings of 
that class in my part of the country I have always heard the state- 
ment that the agricultural labourer is quite as capable and as fit to 
exercise the franchise as the workmen in towns heartily cheered. 

There are, besides the agricultural labourer, large populations in- 
habiting the great mining and manufacturing villages between the 
Trent and the Tweed, which in the south would be called cities. 

They contribute largely by their capacity and intelligence to the 
wealth of the community, and call with no uncertain voice for poli- 
tical rights. 

‘Our masters,’ as Lord Sherbrooke happily defined the newly- 
enfranchised in 1867, are becoming educated, and a generation is 
growing up well fitted for the full rights of citizenship, and which is 
determined no longer to contribute taxes which it does not impose, 
and to obey laws which it has no voice in enacting. 

The expediency of reducing the franchise in Ireland is not so clear 
as in England and Scotland. The bitterness of religious hatred must 
be reckoned with in that unhappy country, and it is said that this 
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Bill will entirely destroy the political existence of the Protestant 
element there. 

We must regret the motives which actuate, and the conduct of 
many of the Irish representatives in Parliament ; but, in justice, it 
must be admitted that the present Irish representative body can 
compare favourably, in some respects, with the old Irish House of 
Commons, which, while it contained some brilliant and honest men, 
yet as a whole was the worst and most corrupt assembly that ever 
disgraced representative institutions. Yet it was elected by a higher 
franchise and entirely by Protestants, and it may therefore be that 
the gold in the Irish constituencies has sunk to the bottom, and the 
danger in extending the franchise not so great as many imagine. 

I, however, for one, hold in respect many of the qualities possessed 
by my co-religionists in Ireland ; and, considering their peculiar posi- 
tion there, it appears to me that a carefully considered scheme for 
three-cornered constituencies might be fitly adopted for that country. 

This much seems conceded by everyone best acquainted with 
Ireland, that risky as it may be to extend the franchise there, it is 
less dangerous to do so than to leave as an Irish grievance at the 
disposal of agitators—that members sitting in the same Parliament 
should be elected by a different franchise in the two countries. 

It cannot be said that there has been any great clamour on the 
part of the proposed two million new voters to be enfranchised, but I 
do say that they will resent deeply being considered unworthy of 
being so. 

The masses of the people do not regard subtleties, and the plain 
facts will stand out before the country—that the Government pro- 
posed these people as worthy to receive votes; that the Bill passed 
the House of Commons by large majorities; that one of the most 
popular Ministers of his time has spent his remaining strength in 
securing its success; and that the House of Lords, by blocking the 
Bill, has denied to two million persons the right of having votes. 

Unfortunately, the votes on this question in both Houses have 
been recorded on cross purposes: in the Commons members sup- 
ported the Government on the Egyptian question to save the Fran- 
chise Bill, and in the Lords the Peers have killed the Franchise Bill 
so as if possible to bring the Government to the bar of the constitu- 
encies on their Egyptian policy. 

It amounts to this: that the Conservative majority in the House 
of Lords claim the right to force on a dissolution by blocking legis- 
lation whenever they think a Liberal Government is in a scrape. 

They may be quite right to try it on, but it is a principle which 
is scarcely likely to be maintained. 

The House of Lords have been provoked by taunts in Parliament 
and threats outside Parliament, daring them to throw out the Fran- 
chise Bill. Those who know the Peers will admit they could not be 
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coerced by them, but according to Lord Randolph Churchill they have 
fallen into the greater weakness of acting in the contrary way for 
fear of appearing to be afraid ; and have thus shown the scant courtesy 
of declining to read the Bill a second time, and of refusing to consider 
provisions which had been the work of weeks in the House of Commons, 
Can it be that the Tory army in the House of Lords is capable 
of destroying its enemy by one barbaric rush, but that its leaders 
dare not trust its discipline to bear the strain of Committee 
skirmishing ? 

In case anyone should wish to know why I did not express these 
views in the House of Lords, I have to say that I do not speak with 
that ability which would justify me in intruding on the comparatively 
limited time which the Peers were allowed for discussing this Bill. 

What will be done with the Lords? is perhaps the next question 
which will be raised. 

I wish individually to speak with the greatest deference of the 
assembly of which I am a member. It would ill become me to 
despise an honour which men like Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, 
Mr. Disraeli, and recently Mr. Tennyson, thought it worthy of them 
to accept. 

The Duke of Argyll, however, pointed out that it carries with 
it this penalty, that a Peer is for ever debarred from participating in 
the more active and exciting life of the House of Commons. He 
finds himself in a rat-trap from which politically there is no escape 
except death, and while the sins of the fathers descend but to the 
third or fourth generation, a Peerage descends to all generations. 

A party division in the Lords lacks the excitement of uncer- 
tainty. There are the Tory Peers bred and born; there are the 
Liberal creations who think it necessary to show their independence 
by disowning their maker, if not in the first, at most in the second 
generation; there are the sixteen Scotch representative Peers, elected 
by a Tory Caucus; and the Peers from Ireland, representative of that 
grand old Irish House of Lords—that Peerage which, when the 
Commons sold their country, preferred rather to be swamped than 
bought, and which now exists in twenty-eight Tory nominations, at 
the mercy of the Conservative leader. 

It is ominous for the real power of the House of Lords that, while 
the recent debate on the Franchise Bill was being carried on inside 
the House, the actual discussion was taking place in some hole and 
corner off the Lobby, where the real decision was being arrived at; 
and the thought may arise, if four men can undertake to settle so 
grave a question, what is the good of the collective wisdom of the 
House of Lords ? 

Looking at the House of Lords from an external point of view, I 
doubt whether either the House of Commons or the country at present 
is anxious for its abolition. Radical members have still some love for 
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self-preservation, and the saying of the old electioneering agents that 
there is no better candidate than a Radical lord may still ring in 
their ears. Close the doors of the House of Lords, and you open the 
doors of the House of Commons to the Peers, and no one will deny 
that many of them would find room there, and of course at the expense 
of some who are there now—unless, indeed, in their case the ‘ Patres 
conscripti’ of the Roman Senate were changed into ‘ Patres convicti,’ 
if that may stand for ‘ outlaws.’ 

A second Chamber is considered requisite for our imperfect 
political nature, and easy and obvious as it may be to strengthen the 
House of Lords, it is difficult to see how to do it without weakening 
the House of Commons. They are at times in danger, like a pack of 
fox-hounds, of being carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
and of losing the right scent, and it is well to have some old hounds 
which on such occasions may give them a safe lead. 

‘Down with the Lords!’ but what will ‘up’ in their place ? 

The Lords exclaim against being considered only a political 
filter, and the younger members call for some means to vivify their 
assembly, and to adapt it to the requirements of the day ; but it does 
not appear that the Country, however willing to modify it, is anxious 
to substitute any other for the existing Second Chamber. 

Let us then continue to pray that Lord Salisbury and those who 
follow him ‘may receive grace, wisdom, and understanding :’ in which 
case we may have a House of Commons truly representing the length 
and breadth of these three kingdoms ; and a House of Lords may still 
continue to exist, in which Sir C. Dilke may fulfil Lord Beaconsfield’s 
prophecy that he will spend his declining years as a Conservative 
Peer. 


St. ALBANS. 
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II. 


A soMEWHAT apathetic public reads every morning in its newspapers 
a solemn admonition that we are in the midst of a grave political 
crisis. The British Constitution, so we are assured, is tottering to 
its fall. Rash counsels have prevailed in high places, The House of 
Lords, in an evil moment, has withstood the will of the people: and 
the people are about to rise in their strength and make short work of 
the House of Lords. All this is enforced by accounts we receive from 
every side of processions, and banners, and shouting; of meetings 
which have been held, are being held, or aré about shortly to be held; 
of all the symptoms, in short, which conclusively prove that the wire 
pullers are very much excited, whatever may be the case with the 
country. 

I do not propose in this paper to add myself to the throng of 
political prophets. I shall not hazard an opinion as to the fate which 
is in store for the Upper Chamber. It has survived more dangerous 
demonstrations than that of the well-drilled and (it is whispered) costly 
procession which on Monday, the 21st of July, so disorganised the 
metropolitan traffic; it has survived the attacks of more eloquent, 
though not more scurrilous, assailants than Mr. Thorold Rogers. It 
may survive themagain. On the other hand, it may not. On this sub- 
ject I venture not even the most modest conjecture. But I may be per- 
mitted to insist that, up to this moment at least—however events may 
turn out in the future—the agitation seems to be an agitation, not of 
the nation, not even of that section of the nation which professes Radical 
principles, but of the Radical electioneerers. ‘The deep indignation 
of the people at the arbitrary action of hereditary legislators’ is a 
phrase which may apparently be translated into, ‘ The lively sense in 
the breasts of party managers of the politica] capital which may be 
made out of any cry which associates (however unjustly) the House of 
Lords and resistance to reform.’ It is possible, of course, that the 
assiduous labours of these gentlemen may not be wholly thrown away ; 
that what is now only produced by care and cost may ultimately be- 
come spontaneous ; and that if there is a sufficient amount of splash- 
ing kept up on the surface, the depths may ultimately be stirred. On 
this subject I offer no opinion. Neither do I desire to say much 
respecting the comparative advantages which each of the great parties 
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in the State may expect to derive from the quarrel which the Govern- 
ment have so superfluously picked with the Lords. The Conservatives 
are of opinion that it is of vital importance, from the point of view 
of national not less than of party interests, that the question of 
Redistribution should not be left in the uncontrolled disposal of the 
Radicals. They hold—and, as I shall show, they hold rightly—that 
only by the action which the Lords have taken is this fatal consum- 
mation to be avoided ; and, while they do not underrate the incon- 
veniences to which the persistent and unscrupulous misrepresentation 
of their actions may subject them, those inconveniences for such an 
object they are willingly prepared to face. The Radicals, again, hail 
with natural satisfaction the momentary relief from grave and pressing 
embarrassments which this new controversy provides them. It is im- 
possible not to sympathise with the sense of inward peace which every 
Liberal member and candidate must feel, who reflects that whereas 
he might have had to talk about Egypt, he may now talk about the 
House of Lords; and that whereas he might have been occupied in 
anxiously investigating the records of the last four years in order to 
find some agreeable topic wherewith to feed his autumnai eloquence, 
he may now with a quiet conscience exhaust the commonplaces of 
Radical rhetoric in demonstrating the ills which must flow from the 
existence of hereditary legislators. 

My own impression is that both parties are right in their estimate 
of the effect which the decision of the Upper House will have upon 
their fortunes. The Conservatives will retain their legitimate share 
in the settlement of problems profoundly affecting the future of the 
country ; the Liberals will, for the moment, attain to the only species 
of unity to which, I suppose, they aspire—that, namely, which, 
though it cannot provide them with a common stock of opinions, yet 
enables them to make use of a common selection of phrases. 

My object, however, in writing the few paragraphs which are to 
follow, is neither to hazard political forecasts nor to discuss party gains 
and losses. I desire, while the controversy is still young, and opinions 
on it are not yet definitely crystallised, to put before that part of the 
public which takes a keen interest in politics, but does not consist of 
‘thick and thin’ politicians, certain considerations of a more general 
kind than they will always find in leading articles or hear in platform 
speeches, which may assist them in forming a judgment respecting 
the nature and the merits of the case in dispute. In order to deter- 
mine this question it is necessary very briefly to re-state the familiar 
incidents of the drama. 

So far as the public utterances of ministers of the Crown were to 
be accepted as indicating the opinion of the Government, that opinion 
up to last autumn was in favour of treating together the questions of 
Enfranchisement and Redistribution. Lord Hartington in 1878, 
speaking as leader of the Liberal party, said ‘that. Mr. Trevelyan 
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had done well to bring the subjects of Reform and Redistribution 
together under the view of the House, because he (Lord Hartington) 
believed that whenever the House proceeded to deal practically with 
this question, it would insist, as it had done before, that the question 
should not be dealt with partially, but should be dealt with as a 
whole.’! This was the last occasion during the last Parliament that 
the subject came up for discussion ; so that if the question now in 
debate between the Government and the Lords can be said to have 
been before the country in 1880, the country on that occasion 
decided the question in favour of the Lords. The Leeds Conference, 
however, decided it otherwise ; and soon after that Conference passed 
its resolutions last autumn, it became generally understood that the 
Government were going for a single bill. From the first the Conser- 
vatives accepted the principle of Reform, but objected to this mode 
of dealing with it. They divided against it on the second reading of 
the Bill, on going into committee, in committee. The discussions 
on it, or on questions directly connected with it, occupied more time 
than the discussions on all the rest of the Bill put together. The 
Prime Minister more than once complained of the waste of time 
occupied by these reiterated debates on the same subject, though this 
by no means prevented him from making political capital out of the 
fact that the Conservatives did not think it worth while, or for the 
convenience of public business, to debate it and challenge a division 
on it yet once again when the Bill came up for the third reading. 
The Conservatives were in a hard case. If they divided against the 
measure they were accused of obstructing it. If they did not divide, 
they were accused of agreeing with it. 

The action of the Conservatives in the Lords was exactly in 
harmony with their action in the Commons. Even more clearly 
than in the Commons they accepted the principle of Reform ; not less 
decidedly did they refuse to accept the divorce between its two 
essential elements. But, subject to the one condition that Enfran- 
chisement should not become operative till Redistribution became 
law, there was no arrangement for facilitating the passing of the 
Bill, which they did not, through the mouths of their leaders, declare 
themselves ready to entertain. The clause known as Colonel Stanley’s 
amendment, by which the action of the Bill would be suspended till 
after redistribution ; the adjournment in August instead of the usual 
prorogation, by which the Session would have been abnormally pro- 
longed, and time would have been given to bring in a Redistribution 
Bill, were methods of solving the difficulty to which the Conservative 
peers publicly announced that they would assent. And in the ‘ pri- 
vate and confidential’ negotiations between Lord Granville and Lord 
Cairns, which immediately after became public property uader such 
singular circumstances, Lord Cairns went so far as to suggest to the 
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Government the amendment known as Mr. Albert Grey’s, by which, 
in the absence of a Redistribution Act, the enfranchising Bill would 
have been hung up till 1886, but no longer. It is true that this 
proposal was made before the Prime Minister’s speech at the Foreign 
Office threw a new light on the situation ; and it is scarcely probable 
that Lord Cairns, after he had received official intimation of the 
motives which actuated the Government, would have accepted any 
arrangements which did not provide absolute security against a dis-- 
solution with the new franchise and the old constituencies. 

What, then, were these motives? Up till the 12th of July—that 
is until after the House of Lords had declined to pass the second 
reading of the Bill—the chief, it would perhaps not be too much 
to say the solitary, argument by which the Minister of the 
Crown justified this refusal to join redistribution with enfranchise- 
ment, was the alleged impossibility of passing both in the course 
of the same session. But on the 12th of July the Prime Minister, 
in his party manifesto at the Foreign Office, took up entirely 
new ground. For the first time in the course of this prolonged 
controversy he admitted that the motive of the Government was the 
desire to coerce the Conservative minority in the House of Commons 
into accepting such a Redistribution Bill as he might choose to offer 
them. The revelation was a startling one, and many persons have been 
puzzled as to why it should ever have been made. The reason is, I 
think, plain. In the very speech in which he made this cynical 
avowal to the world, the Prime Minister announced an Autumn ses- 
sion.in which the Enfranchisement Bill was to be passed, and a Spring 
session in which the Distribution Bill was to be passed. Now according 
to every precedent which has occurred during the last fifty years, the 
Autumn session should be divided from the Spring session by an ad- 
journment and not by a prorogation—the result of which would be 
that though separated by a few weeks’ holiday at Christmas, the two 
sessions would, for legislative purposes, count as one, and bills which 
were introduced in October might be proceeded with in February. 
If, then, the Prime Minister had rested his case for separating the two 
stages of reform on the utter impossibility of carrying them both in 
the same session, the reply would have been obvious: that he himself 
had, as a matter of fact, in the most solemn and binding language, 
announced his intention of carrying them both in the very period 
which, in this case, would naturally be occupied by one session: viz. 
in the period between the end of October 1884 and the middle of 
August 1885. It is true that to take such a course would have been 
to concede all that the House of Lords demanded, to admit that the 
Conservative party was in the right, and to put an end to a very con- 
venient quarrel; and as this was more than could be demanded from 
gentlemen of spirit, it was resolved first to publish a brand new reason 
why the bills never could pass in one session, and then to make 
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it impossible that they should pass by arbitrarily cutting that session 
in two. 

We are now in a position to state precisely what the Lords have, 
and what they have not done. 

(1.) They have assented in the fullest measure to the Government 
scheme of enfranchisement. 

(2.) They have absolutely declined to assent to the separation of 
enfranchisement from redistribution. 

(3.) Subject to this condition they have expressed their readiness 
to accept any of the plans by which reform may be furthered, but no 
such plan has been accepted by the Government. 

(4.) In their views on the propriety of treating co-ordinately the 
questions of enfranchisement and redistribution the House of Lords 
are supported by the invariable practice of Parliament, and by the 
general consensus of opinion among politicians of all parties previous 
to the autumn of last year. Though it is their misfortune to differ 
from the statesmen of the Leeds Conference. 

(5.) In so far as the country can be said to have pronounced on 
the subject at all, they have pronounced in favour of the Lords; 
since the scheme of reform to which they are supposed to have assented 
in 1880 must be presumed to be the one at that time approved by 
the then leader of the Liberal party, which, as we have seen, combined 
redistribution with enfranchisement. 

(6.) By announcing their intention to conclude the next session 
at Christmas the Government have shown a manifest desire to prolong 
the controversy, just as by unnecessarily stopping all legislation, how- 
ever far advanced and however beneficial, till their Bill is carried, they 
have shown a manifest desire to embitter it. 

(7.) While the object of the House of Lords is that the Redistri- 
bution Bill, on which depends the whole future character of the House 
of Commons, shall be fairly discussed in a fairly constituted Legislature, 
the avowed object of the Government is to put before the Conserva- 
tive party the alternative of either not having it fairly discussed, or of 
not having it discussed in a fairly constituted Legislature. 

Having thus sketched in a plain unvarnished way the main out- 
line of the situation, we are in a position to approach the real question 
at issue: Has the House of Lords in declining to pass the Reform 
Bill exceeded the bounds of duty imposed upon it by the constitution 
of the country? Nobody of course pretends that the Lords have 
strained the powers which are conferred upon them by the written 
constitution of the realm. By that constitution they are a legislative 
body co-ordinate with the House of Commons, and possess precisely 
the same right as the latter to reject and to amend, when, what, and 
how they please. But this, I readily admit, is not the point in dis- 
pute. We are concerned here not with the written, but with the 
working, constitution of the kingdom ; and, as everyone knows, while 
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the written one, so far as it deals with the relation between the 
various powers in the State, remains from generation to generation 
almost unchanged, the working one has for centuries been in a con- 
dition of slow but continuous modification. In England powers and 
privileges do not get formally abolished—they get disused ; and as a 
rule powers which are habitually disused are as much abolished as if 
they had been swept away by an Act of Parliament or by a revolution. 

The blessings conferred on us by this power of silently re-arrang- 
ing the machinery of our constitution to suit variations in the 
political forces in the State, are doubtless incalculable ; but they are 
not unmixed. And the greatest disadvantage attending it is, without 
doubt, the uncertainty which necessarily hangs round any body of 
law which is in a condition of flux, which is valid and operative before, 
and which may become obsolete and impotent after, it has received 
formal recognition and definition. In the course of English history 
many public acts have been done for which no sort of precedent could 
be quoted; but which have been in their day popular and beneficial. 
And, on the other hand, some public acts which have caused serious 
discontent, and which have threatened to produce civil discord, have 
possessed the most ample formal justification, and have not been 
wrong because they were illegal, but only because they were inex- 
pedient. It will no doubt often be found that the different reception 
given to the two arises from the fact that the former were in harmony 
with, while the latter violated the spirit of the still undefined working 
constitution. 

Now I suppose that the real fragment of meaning which underlies 
allthis irrelevant shouting about ‘ opposition to the will of the people,’ 
is the conviction that the Lords in their recent action have arrogated 
to themselves powers which, though they undoubtedly possess them 
according to the written constitution, are really obsolete according 
to the unwritten provision of the constitution under which we actually 
live. But is this so? Is there so much as the slightest justification 
for the contention ? 

It is of course impossible to catalogue the powers which the 
House of Lords possess and ought to exercise. But it is not, I think, 
difficult to define the limits between which those powers must lie. 
The present leader of the Conservative party in that House long ago 
stated what, in his view, was the superior limit beyond which its 
legal powers ought not to be used. He has frequently and explicitly 
reasserted it since. It may be stated thus :—‘ It is not the function 
of the House of Lords under any circumstances to reverse any 
decision of the constituencies clearly expressed by them at the poll.’ 
This proposition indicates, as it were, the high-water mark above 
which the interference of the Upper House cannot rise without 
straining its powers. How are we to define the limit below which 
it cannot sink without betraying its responsibilities? It is not 
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difficult to indicate in general terms, since few will dissent from 
the proposition that the House of Lords will have ceased to perform 
any useful function in the body politic when it either becomes 
incapable of exercising, or refuses to exercise, at least the minimum 
of duty which in every free constitution in the world is expected of 
a Second Chamber. I absolve myself from the task of proving the 
necessity of a Second Chamber. I shelter myself behind a universal 
practice and a nearly universal theory; and I might, if those failed 
me, appeal to those Radical orators who are daily informing those 
who care to hear them that the House of Lords ought to be reformed, 
and who therefore assert by inference that it ought to exist. But if 
a Second Chamber ought to exist, it must be largely for the purpose 
of amending the work, and, on certain occasions, modifying the policy 
of the Lower House. What these occasions are I will not attempt to 
define in abstract and general terms. But I will suppose a concrete 
case. I will suppose that in a country possessing two Chambers, the 
Government of the day, owing its strength in the Lower House 
to a majority elected on wholly alien issues, made use of that majority 
for the purpose of compelling Parliament to treat a question vitally 
affecting the future of the country in a fragmentary fashion; that 
this procedure was contrary to all precedent; that it had never 
been sanctioned at a general election; that the bye elections gave 
no indications that the constituencies generally approved of it; that 
its almost certain effect would be to destroy the balance of the con- 
stitution; and that its avowed intention was to hamper the free 
action of the opposing minority. He who should deny that the 
Second Chamber ought, to the best of its ability, to defer the execu- 
tion of so notable a scheme till the nation had an opportunity of 
pronouncing on it, would, I suspect, be sorely puzzled to invent, even 
with the utmost licence of imagination, a combination of circum- 
stances in which it would be the duty of such a chamber to intervene. 

The House of Lords is at this moment being subjected to two 
opposite modes of treatment by the Liberal party, the united effect 
of which is expected to reduce it to the desired degree of submissive- 
ness. The Radicals say, ‘We have always objected to you. Your 
existence in your present shape is opposed to our theories, and what is 
even worse, it now and then interferes with our practice. We have 
long wished to attack you; you have at last been foolish enough to 
give us the opportunity so ardently desired, and by fair means or 
foul we mean to make the most of it.’ The Whigs, on the other 
hand, speak in softer tones and more persuasive accents. ‘ We like 
you, they say, ‘we wish you well. You are an ornamental, and 
sometimes even a useful part of the constitution. We can occasion- 
ally trust you to introduce amendments into Bills, for which, if you 
did not exist, we in the House of Commons should be under the 
disagreeable necessity of voting ourselves, at the imminent risk of 
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our seats. Moreover, you already contain many of the most eminent 
lights of our party, and (through the joint operation of the favour of 
the Crown and the disfavour of the Caucus) will, after the next 
general election, probably contain more. But beware ! you have many 
enemies. Your existence hangs by a thread. It is only by leading 
the life of political valetudinarians, by avoiding all shocks to your con- 
stitution, that you can hope to live at all; and though we would do 
anything in reason to aid you, we are powerless for your good, so 
long as you follow the advice of that reckless leader whose rash con- 
ceits are leading you to your ruin.’ 

These two schools of advisers might possibly gain their end if it 
were not for one consideration. The penalty they threaten is political 
annihilation in the future; but the mode of escape which they 
suggest involves political self-effacement in the present. They pro- 
pose suicide as a protection against murder. If the House of Lords 
dare not perform the duties which devolve upon it as a Second 
Chamber for fear of being destroyed, then for all practical purposes 
it has already ceased to exist. It may still nominally form part of the 
constitution. Its assent may still be nominally required before Bills 
become law. Its benches may still be thinly occupied by a small 
and diminishing band brought down to Westminster by force of habit 
or of tradition. But it will serve no useful purpose in the economy 
of the State. Its dignity will vanish with its influence, and the 
only result of its prolonged existence will be to excluc’s from an 
active political career men who might otherwise do valuable service 
to the commonwealth. 

But Iam wrong. It will have a worse effect even than this. It 
will be a sham, but not a harmless sham. The constitution of Great 
Britain, with a House of Commons yearly gaining in power, but 
yearly losing in efficiency, and in the personal independence of its 
members, without the steadying and controlling powers which are 
in America wielded by the President and by the Supreme Court, 
and without an effective Second Chamber, will probably be, among 
all the constitutions enjoyed by self-governing communities, the 
one least fitted to resist the violent oscillations, the rash and even 
unscrupulous experiments in legislation, which chance majorities 
may produce. My trust in the unrivalled political capacity of the 
English race is such that I should hope that even with so poor an 
instrument good results in government may still be attained. But 
I am certain that the chances of such a consummation would be 
diminished rather than increased by the continued existence of a 
House of Lords which, while it retained the appearance of authority 
conferred by vast nominal powers, by a great tradition, and by the 
personal weight of many of its members, had nothing left of the 
reality. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFour. 
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III. 


Great political changes seldom spring in this country from a 
theoretic desire for symmetry or abstract expediency. Our constitu- 
tion has hitherto been altered piecemeal and in obedience to special 
demands of a limited character; and if the question of the existence 
of a Second Chamber and the present composition of the House of 
Lords attract attention, it will be mainly because the recent action 
of that House has once again reminded the popular forces in the 
constituencies of the deep want of harmony between the House 
of Lords and the growing democracy of the country. 

Assuming that the House of Lords as at present constituted is 
unsatisfactory, the question naturally arises, Do we need any Second 
Chamber, and if so should we create a new one or reform what we 
have? 

It may be necessary to say a few words in support of the first 
assumption that the House of Lords as at present constituted is 
unsatisfactory. 

First, it is unsatisfactory because it is necessarily and permanently 
composed of a strong, not to say an overwheiming majority of persons 
belonging to the Tory party: that is to say, it is in a position of per- 
manent antagonism to the substantial majority of the nation; and 
as a consequence it is notorious that for the last fifty years it has 
been a hindrance to legislation, throwing out smaller measures which 
did not excite enough attention to make it worth while to precipitate 
a political crisis, and mutilating larger measures wherever the 
Liberal Government could be got to make concessions of detail 
rather than run the risk of losing their bills. This hindering and 
obstructive force is only partially seen in the open Parliamentary 
history of legislation. The knowledge of the hostile attitude of the 
House of Lords operates on the drafting of bills before they are in- 
troduced into the House of Commons, and causes many bills not to 
be introduced at all. Anyone who wishes for illustrations of the 
above statements should read a small pamphlet entitled Fifty Years 
of the House of Lords, published by Messrs. Macmillan. Those who 
would study more in detail an illustration of what the House of Lords 
has done when the popular forces in the House of Commons are 
sluggish may refer to the Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Lord Campbell, 
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and see the conduct of the House of Lords under his guidance during 
Lord Melbourne’s administration. 

Not only is the House of Lords thus one-sided and hostile to the 
majority of the nation in its general constitution, but this narrow 
character is exaggerated in many details. Thus the Irish repre- 
sentative peers are almost all of them Tories, and far less in harmony 
with the general views of Ireland than are the English peers in re- 
lation to English public opinion. Thesame holds good of the Scotch 
peers. In both cases it is the rarest accident for a Liberal peer to 
sit as a representative, and if such a one be found it will generally 
prove to be the case that he was elected before his political views 
were clearly understood. 

So too with the peers who have property or reside in Wales. 
That part of the country is strongly Liberal and Dissenting; the 
Welsh peers are in a large majority Tory and Episcopalian. As the 
English peers sit in their own right and not by election, the Liberal 
minority, such as it is, is fully represented. But the peers who 
showed such anxiety in the Reform Bill of 1867 to secure a minority 
representation in the House of Commons have never done anything 
to represent the minorities of Scotch and Irish peers, though in 
those cases the thing could be easily done. Again, the presence of 
the bishops in the House of Lords secures the votes of a strong body 
of advocates for ecclesiastical ascendency and for opposition to all 
those claims of Dissenters which have been more and more recognised 
by the country as a whole for the last half-century. 

The House of Lords not only consists mainly of very rich men, 
but of men whose wealth is almost entirely derived from the owner- 
ship of land. As a result, the influence of the House of Lords has 
been exercised on the side of an extreme assertion of the rights of 
property ; and the rights and interests of the nation in such matters 
as commons, rights of way, urban tenure of land, building leases, 
distribution of local taxation between owner and occupier, &c., have 
been encroached upon and disregarded to a very great extent. 

These propositions may not all of them be admitted to the full 
extent by advocates of the House of Lords and by the Tory party, but 
it is confidently affirmed that they are capable of the fullest proof, 
and they are generally agreed to by the bulk of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons, and still more by the Liberal party in the 
country, so far as their opinion can be ascertained. 

At present the only way by which the House of Lords can be kept 
within the bounds of moderate obstructic and partial resistance to 
popular legislation is by their own fear of a conflict and their recog- 
nition of their secondary and inferior position in comparison with the 
House of Commons, or by the power which the Crown possesses on the 
advice of the Ministry to create peers and so swamp their opposition. 
But this last remedy is one of a most unsatisfactory character, and a 
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better way should be found to harmonise the House of Lords with the 
tendencies of modern political thought. In the first place, the larger 
the House of Lords the greater the number of new creations required 
to overcome its opposition. In the days of Queen Anne the creation 
of some twenty peers might change the political complexion of the 
House, but now it would require more like a hundred, especially as 
many of the peers who on an emergency vote with the Liberals do so 
from no love of Liberal measures, but in the interests of peace and 
from a sense of the weakness of the House of Lords; but a proposal 
to create eighty or a hundred peers would be so offensive to the 
collective feeling of the House of Lords that many of these ‘trimmers,’ 
as they were called in 1831, would fall away in presence of so drastic 
a remedy. 

Again, experience shows that the peers, even those created by 
Liberal ministries, cannot be depended on, and in the second genera- 
tion a majority of them are apt to fall permanently into the ranks of 
the Tory party. Again, any large creation of peers, if chosen from 
among such persons as public opinion would consider suitable, must 
greatly weaken the force and ability of the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons. We must therefore discard the idea that a large 
creation of peers can be an effective or habitual remedy for the grow- 
ing alienation of the Lords from the dominant political sentiments of 
the nation. 

And that this alienation is growing must be admitted. Before the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
were substantially in sympathy. The House of Lords through the 
rotten boroughs largely controlled the representation of the House of 
Commons, but the first Reform Bill, in the words of the Earl of Car- 
narvon in the recent debate on the Representation of the People Bill, 
‘affected the intimate conneetion which had hitherto subsisted between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons.’ Still political 
causes do not immediately produce their full political effects, and the 
presence and predominating influence of statesmen reared under the 
old state of things, of men such as Sir R. Peel, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord John Russell, moderated the emphasis and delayed the rate of pro- 
gress with which the new ideas and the new incompatibility were to 
assert themselves. A further democratic change was made in 1867, 
of which we have not yet felt the full force ; for each election teaches 
the new electorate to use its power more and more, nor has the 
power given by the ballot been fully realised in all parts of the 
country. 

We are now on the eve of a further great advance in democracy, 
for no one doubts that the two millions who are waiting at the door 
must soon be admitted; for however much the House of Lords may still 
mistrust them, it is not prepared explicitly to say no to their claim for 
the suffrage. Nor can any redistribution, however artfully manipulated, 
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weaken the democratic tendency of the new enfranchisement ; on the 
contrary, it must intensify it. 

The population of England is now mainly urban, and therefore 
the Parliamentary forces must be mainly urban. Those who live in 
urban areas, with a population of over 3,000, are more than twice 
as numerous as those who live outside of such districts. The popu- 
lous counties which are quoted as showing the need for more county 
rather than for more borough representation are mainly urban and 
manufacturing, such as Durham, Lancashire, the West Riding, North 
Warwickshire, and the neighbourhood of the metropolis; and the 
small boroughs which must disappear in any scheme of redistribution 
are many of them, such as Wilton, Horsham, Midhurst, Thirsk, 
Northallerton, and Wareham, small rural constituencies with a 
large village in the middle, and under the domination of one or two 
landowners. 

Therefore it is clear that the democratic House of Commons of the 
future, with the increased political activity and political organisation 
of the electorate, will be more hopelessly at variance with the House 
of Lords than even the present House of Commons. 

In the face of this certain anticipation, what is to be done with 
the House of Lords? If some extensive changes are not rapidly 
adopted, it may be that the democracy, which will soon be in much 
fuller possession of practical power, will cut the Gordian knot by dis- 
pensing with any Second Chamber. 

At present this proposal may seem visionary and extravagant, 
but politicians must remember that events are now moving much faster 
than heretofore. Who would have prophesied six years ago even the 
possibility of the last Irish Land Act? And in England there are 
possibilities of social and democratic change quite as sweeping as in 
Ireland, when once the organised mass of voting power determines to 
have its way and formulates its desires. There is indeed much to be 
said, from the point of view even of the Conservative party, for dis- 
pensing with a Second Chamber. The ablest and richest of the peers 
would probably be a stronger and more effective Conservative force 
if sitting in the House of Commons and obliged to keep touch 
with popular feeling than they are now, isolated in their impotent 
splendour. 

Lord Salisbury would be a different man, more responsible and 
therefore more prudent, if he led th2 Tories as member for Liverpool 
than as an hereditary legislator in a Second Chamber of reduced 
power. Politicians have noticed with amusement, and with a certain 
degree of satisfaction, the change which has come over the utterances 
of Lord Randolph Churchill since he abandoned the pocket horough 
of Woodstock for the dangerous but exciting conflict of Birmingham. 
England has not as yet, like Ireland, made a breach with the upper 
class and refused to accept aristocratic leadership in the path of 
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popular progress, But aristocratic leadership in opposition to popular 
progress will soon be an impossibility, for the leaders would find 
themselves with only skeleton battalions of followers. 

But assuming, as is on the whole more probable, that this country, 
following on the old lines, will prefer to keep a Second Chamber, 
with the ancient and dignified title of the House of Lords, what is 
the minimum of change which will harmonise this Chamber with the 
nation ? 

It will be necessary that the prevailing feeling of the House of 
Lords should be Liberal, not Tory; in sympathy with progress, not 
opposed to it. Any Upper House will inevitably be rather more Con- 
servative than the popular assembly, the class from whence it will be 
taken: the age of its members, the official experience they will 
probably have had, will develope that cautious and critical frame of 
mind which leads to Conservatism of the true kind; not obstructive, 
but judicial, which subjects new schemes to the clear light of reason, 
aided by practical experience. There are many ways by which such 
a House could be got together. Some preliminary conditions would 
have to be accepted. 

In the first instance, no person should have an hereditary right 
to sit in such a Chamber. We need not dwell on the too notorious 
scandals which have affected certain peers; scandals have also 
affected members of the House of Commons. But no member of the 
House of Commons can sit except by popular election, and a scandalous 
member can always be got rid of if the constituency chooses. If it 
does not choose, the scandal attaches to the constituency as much as 
to the member, and such a scandal will he very rare. 

But hereditary legislators are an absurdity and an offence to 
popular feeling. Even if it be granted that the persons of conspicu- 
ous social importance who make up the greater part of the House of 
Lords are natural persons among whom to look for a part at least of 
the Second Legislative Chamber, there should be some security of fit- 
ness by age, ability, industry, character, and interest in public affairs 
for taking part in the responsible work of legislation. 

The Second Chamber should not be exposed to the risk of seeing 
its deliberative and responsible portion swamped by men who are 
brought up perhaps once or twice in a session, and then return to 
their congenial occupation, it may be meritorious, it may be frivolous, 
it may be disreputable, but in all cases far removed from attention to 
political questions and political responsibility. If the House of 
Lords is to be reformed, a moderate House of some hundred and fifty 
members would be sufficient to contain the picked and able men both 
of the present House and of those administrators and statesmen who 
might be introduced into it by nomination or election. 

If every ten peers had the power of electing one peer, we should 
have about forty-five peers who would be a reflection of the varying 
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opinions of all parts of the House, probably Conservative by two to 
one, but more responsible and more able than the ordinary peers who 
sit in their own right and by no other qualification. Some fifty life 
peers might be nominated by the Crown, but not more than ten in 
any one year, and the vacancies would be filled up by the Govern- 
ment of the day, and the remaining fifty might be chosen in some 
way which would secure the representation of local opinion through 
some machinery of local election. These vague suggestions are only 
intended to indicate the extent to which change should go as a 
minimum if we are to have a House of ability and position sufficient 
to make its deliberations valuable and yet not antagonistic to the 
general movement of public opinion. Undoubtedly such a body 
should not be allowed the theoretic right of absolute veto now 
nominally enjoyed by the House of Lords, which even Lord Salisbury 
admits could not and should not be persistently exercised. 

Lord Salisbury’s present theory is that the House of Lords should 
use its power so as to take a plébiscite. He has put forward this 
doctrine several times. He expressed it as follows in the recent 
debate :-— 

We are taking the course which is the true safeguard of the liberties of the 
people and of the institutions of the country. ... In the presence of such vast 
proposals we appeal to the people. We have no fear of the humiliation with 
which we are threatened. We do not shrink from bowing to the opinion of the 
people, whatever that opinion may be. If it is their judgment that there should 
be enfranchisement without redistribution, I should be very much surprised, but 
I should not attempt to dispute their decision. But now that the people have in 
no real sense been consulted, when they had at the last election no notion of what 
was coming upon them, I feel that we are bound as guardians of their interests to 
call upon the Government to appeal to the people, and by the result of that appeal 
we will abide. 


A reformed House of Lords might be permitted a modified but 
not an absolute veto; the doctrine of the plébiscite is not part of the 
principles of the English Constitution. Any abuses arising from 
an alienation of the House of Commons from a changed public 
opinion would be better met by shortening the regular duration of 
Parliament to three or four years. 

A plébiscite at the will of the House of Lords would mean irre- 
sponsibility to the people whenever the Conservative party are in 
power, but the right to delay legislation over two Parliaments when- 
ever the Liberals are in office. 

A reformed House of Lords, which would generally be in sym- 
pathy with the House of Commons and with the country, might be 
trusted with a limited veto for one session. The knowledge that 
they were men of responsibility, of ability, and of a somewhat cautious 
type of Liberalism would make both the country and the House of 
Commons inclined to listen to their criticism, and to a considerable 
extent to give way to their suggestions. There would not be the 
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friction and the irritation that must inevitably arise when a demo- 
cratic House of Commons finds its proposals set aside by a body 
resting exclusively on privilege and notoriously hostile to the 
popular movement to which it may yield, but with which it will not 
cooperate. Democracy must be dominant in the future, and it will 
be more easily guided if it feels it can trust its critics. All institu- 
tions in future will tend more and more to exist by the acquiescence 
and goodwill of the democracy, and the most Conservative states- 
manship in the true sense is that which meets the new political 
conditions half-way instead of putting obstacles in the way of an 
irresistible current. 


E. Lyvutrn STANLEY. 
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IV. 


A conrLict between the Peers and the Commons representing the 
people was and is inevitable. The only open questions about the 
matter were the time and the occasion. The time has arrived sooner 
than most persons had conceived to be probable ; and the occasion is 
the very best that could have been desired even by the most deter- 
mined Radical in the country, had the selection been left absolutely 
in his hands. The sagacious genius of Lord Salisbury furnished the 
favourable opportunity for raising the question whether the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons shall govern the country, and 
the nation will not be slow in answering it most severely. No 
amount of controversy, explanation, or finesse can change the battle- 
ground, though every effort will be made by the Peers, their order, 
and their supporters to raise side issues; and all kinds of crafty 
devices will be resorted to for the purpose of trailing the famous 
red-herring across the path. These, however, will be ineffectual for 
their purpose, for the great bulk of the people make no such nice 
distinctions in matters of language and policy as many of the 
Peers seem to imagine possible to palm off upon them. Nor is it 
desirable that they should. They have been cajoled over and over 
again, and they have become suspicious. The feeling entertained is 
vividly expressed on the banner of one of the most important trades 
of the country—a trade union which, in point of numbers, wealth, 
benefits, and organisation is second to none in the world—in these 
words: ‘ Deal with us on the square; you have chiseled us long 
enough.’ ‘Society’ may not have discovered the strong under- 
current of public opinion which is sweeping onwards with irresistible 
force. It is there nevertheless, and the gondola in which the ‘ upper 
ten’ recline with such indolent and complaisant hauteur, floating on 
the smooth surface, with hardly a ripple to disturb its equilibrium, 
while its occupants are enjoying the fleeting hour and gazing upon 
the azure sky, is borne towards the fatal cataract with a rapidity of 
which they are unconscious, and will suddenly be hurled into the 
seething abyss below. They are too deeply absorbed in their own 
pleasures and affairs to heed the murmurs of warning that might 
have reached the ears of ordinary mortals and enabled them to avert 
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the catastrophe. They see not the danger, and they must pay the 
penalty. 

The question upon which the struggle has arisen is one of great mag- 
nitude and far-reaching consequences, and the dilemma in which the 
Peers will find themselves is this: if they resist the demand of the unen- 
franchised for enfranchisement, a demand backed by the majority of 
those already enfranchised—as, indeed, the latter were in honour bound 
to do, by compacts made during the reform agitations preceding the 
Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867, by the accredited representatives of the 
classes then unrepresented in Parliament—and persistently veto the 
measure of the Government passed by resolute and overwhelming 
majorities in the House of Commons, the country will be up in arms 
against the Upper Chamber, for daring to interfere with the decision 
of the Commons House of Parliament to reform itself, by basing its 
power and authority upon a wider electorate than at present, and 
giving to the manhood of the nation a voice in its government and 
the control of its policy. The matter whoily affects the election 
of members of Parliament, and the country will not permit a non- 
representative and irresponsible body to dictate the terms and condi- 
tions under which the representatives of the various constituencies 
shall be elected, either as to the franchise of the voters or the boun- 
daries of the electoral divisions or districts. The constitution and 
character of the House of Lords might be so perfect as to need no 
reform. That would appear to be the opinion of the majority of the 
‘noblemen’ composing it, if their recent vote may be take as indi- 
cative of their convictions—not that either their vote or convictions 
will weigh much in the impending struggle. But the House of Com- 
mons is conscious of its own defects. It has pronounced in favour of 
reform, and has decreed an extension of the franchise as the primary 
and most pressing of the several matters requiring attention. In 
this it has shown its wisdom. It begins by laying the foundations, 
deep and wide, upon which to build up the superstructure of repre- 
sentative institutions. The Lords appear to think that the right 
way to build a house is to abolish ‘ concrete,’ start without ‘ footings,’ 
commence with a four-and-a-half brick wall and gradually increase 
the thickness until they reach the top, and then to put on a coping 
stone of immeasurable dimensions as a finish. The architects of the 
Pyramids thought differently. They were constructed with remark- 
able skill for that early period of history, with a wide base, tapering 
gradually to the apex. The ‘ Peerage’ would deem that to be a rude 
method, and, applying the simile to political society, are endeavour- 
ing to prop up a structure built upon a plan absolutely the reverse 
of those enduring monuments on the banks of the Nile, the apex 
being at the bottom, and the base at the top. The wonder is that 
they did not carry a vote in that sapient assembly instructing the 
First Commissioner of Works and Public Buildings to see that 
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Cleopatra’s Needle, on the Thames Embankment, was erected on the 
latter principle, with a plentiful supply of props to ‘shore it up.’ 

The struggle on which the Peers have entered with so much gusto 
is one of no ordinary kind, because of the vast interests at stake. 
But everyone with a grain of common sense in his composition must 
see that it is altogether futile. Nay, more, it is absolutely absurd. 
It supplies a further illustration of the accuracy and appropriateness 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s description of ‘the great Tory Party’ as 
the stupid party ; the House of Peers, as such, being the quintessence 
of stupidity. This does not mean, is not intended to convey the 
notion, that there are not in the House of Lords numerous noble and 
striking exceptions to the wholesale condemnation of the members of 
the Upper Chamber implied in the foregoing sweeping expressions. 
The large number voting in the minority, when the rejection of the 
second reading of the Representation of the People Bill was carried, 
shows that many of those having seats in that House foresee the 
danger of a conflict with the people. But the description applies to 
the House as a concrete body. Individually, some of the Peers, all 
of them perhaps, are worthy of any assembly in the world. They 
can boast of ripe scholarship, of varied learning, and of art-culture ; 
of capable statesmen, not a few brilliant authors, and men of high 
scientific attainments. But none of them so excel in those higher 
branches of science, literature, and art, or statesmanship, as to eclipse 
men of similar tastes in the House of Commons; and certainly a 
selection could be made from the ranks of those mentioned by Mr. 
Labouchere in his recent notice of motion for the creation of addi- 
tional Peers, to enable the Government to carry the Franchise Bill 
forthwith, which would vie with any of the noble Lords in every 
respect, except possibly that of wealth, were it advisable to adopt 
such a questionable course as that indicated by the senior (and only 
recognised) member for Northampton. Arts and learning, trade 
and commerce, science, and statesmanship would survive, and even 
flourish, if patents of nobility were altogether abolished, at once and 
for ever, by a Bill, carried simultaneously with the Representation of 
the People Bill, and to come into operation and force immediately. 
Comparisons are proverbially odious, but the Lords have provoked 
them, and must bear the consequences. They will now be reminded 
of many things which it would have been to their interest to avoid. 
In the matter of mere wealth, apart from land-acreage, it is open to 
question whether the Peerage can boast of more wealth than the House 
of Commons. In clear annual income possibly some members of 
the House of Commons may surpass a very large proportion of 
the Peers; and their title to such wealth and profits is far less 
questionable. 

As ‘landed proprietors,’ the Peers probably would stand first, 
but they are unwise to sharpen men’s memories about the land 
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question. It is not too late to inquire into titles and acquisitions, 
The same power that created titles can revise or revoke them; 
and that power has become intensified and consolidated. The will 
of some five hundred great families cannot long withstand the more 
powerful will of the masses of the people; and the expression of 
that will cannot be averted, though it might have been somewhat 
delayed had prudent counsels prevailed. The Peers, as a body, have 
shown how utterly incapable they are of understanding the signs of 
the times, of rightly appreciating the march of events, and of 
weighing the consequences of their own rash and imprudent acts, 
They certainly have not gauged the temper of those whom they 
have insulted, as they will find to their cost. There is a moral 
conveyed in the old saw, ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,’ which they would 
have done wisely to heed. They will do well not to imagine that 
the slumberers’ bark will be the only result. Having awakened the 
usually docile creatures, they should be cautious how they treat 
them. This is merely a hint by the way, but needful for the sake 
of peace and quietness. Many questions will crop up, are cropping 
up, as to the right of a handful of men to set at naught the solemn 
decision of those elected by the constituencies to do the nation’s 
work, and register its decrees. The majority will remember that 
the House of Lords, believing in its own superlative wisdom and per- 
fection, has refused to take measures for reforming itself, will not 
even admit that there is a necessity for touching the ‘ venerable 
institution’ with the view of bringing it into harmony with the 
spirit of the age and into conformity with the altered conditions 
of human society. Events ripen quickly, sometimes, and on this 
point they are ripening with a rapidity which, even to one who has 
been associated with public movements for thirty years, is remark- 
able, not to say astonishing. And the Peers will be reminded, at 
every turn, of Milton’s famous lines :— 


Man o’er men He made not lord, 
Such title to Himself reserving. 


The people will see that a House of Peers, as at present con- 
stituted, at least, is an anachronism in a Free State, with Representa- 
tive Institutions. They will be alive to the fact that such a Chamber 
is a standing menace to our liberties, and that it is provocative of 
revolution. The preposterous claims impliedly put forward in 
defence of the House of Peers will be brushed aside as so many 
cobwebs in a short space of time. No one believes in its immaculate 
wisdom or perfection—not even the Peers, though they will not 
admit the necessity for its reform. And there is against them a 
record of a long list of measures, both before and since the Reform 
Act of 1832, which they have opposed and resisted almost to the 
verge of revolution ; while we look in vain for any grand measure 
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for the benefit of the people which they have initiated. The good 
and beneficent measures which they have been compelled to pass 
have often been mangled, emasculated, and delayed. There is no 
glorious roll of legislative achievements to their credit—nothing, 
indeed, to justify its continued existence as a Second Chamber. 

Some, however, will say—it is said daily, and by many Liberals 
as well as Tories—that a Second Chamber is useful as a check to 
hasty legislation. What a compliment to a responsible Government 
and to the House of Commons, 270 of whose members are connected 
with the Peerage, by birth, marriage, and family ties, or with the 
Irish or Scottish Peerage! Checks to legislation, forsooth! Have 
we not too many of them? Is not obstruction developed into an 
art? Have not the people to agitate and demonstrate for years 
before an Act can be got through the House of Commons? Were 
not the Trade Unionists obliged to agitate for years in order to get 
a crucl law, passed in 1871, repealed? Were not their funds and 
property without protection until the years 1875 and 1876, except 
that an Act, passed for a totally different purpose, was found by its 
wording incidentally to cover embezzlements by members of a 
society for a common purpose and having a common fund? Is 
there a single measure for the benefit of any considerable section of 
the people which the House of Commons has passed without its 
first costing an expenditure of energy, time, and means that could 
have been utilised for other useful objects, but which expenditure 
was necessary to ensure the passing of such measure? ‘The con- 
stitutional and other checks are numerous enough, without the 
dead-weight of an Upper House. Legislation does not require to 
have a skid on the wheels continuously. Human progress is slow 
enough in all conscience. ‘The combined efforts of all who are 
anxious for the welfare and prosperity of the people cannot move 
the State-created machinery of legislation beyond a creeping pace, 
and the path is so tortuous and rough, and so beset with difficulties 
and vested interests, that we are only just able to move at all. 

There is one set of subjects that can frequently be very quickly 
passed, comparatively speaking, when the Government of the day is 
in accord in sentiment and in common interests with the House of 
Peers—namely, measures dealing with any matters affecting the 
members of the Upper House beneficially. They look after number 
one, as the common people say, though happily this spirit of utter 
selfishness is not quite what it was in days gone by. But the con- 
duct of the Peers as regards the Compensation for Tenants’ Improve- 
ments Bill; certain clauses in the Irish Land Acts, 1870 and 1881 ; 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 1880; the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, and some other measures, show that they are children 
of this world, and can be heedful of their own private i Sa 

But having demonstrated the inutility of the Hyxtsecof Lords as a 
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Legislative Chamber, and having satisfied oneself as to the mischiey- 
ousness of its meddling policy in matters of State, and being 
satisfied that as an institution it is doomed, the question is how to 
abolish it, or, if not, how so to reform it as to bring it into harmony 
with representative institutions, and make it useful as part of the 
legislative machine. Many of the more violent politicians seem to 
think, if their language, conduct and bearing have any meaning at 
all, that the abolition of the House of Lords can be accomplished by 
a mere flourish of the pen, or by the insertion of a few words in a 
resolution calling for its abolition. Resolutions of that character 
will of course be necessary. A powerful agitation will also have to be 
instituted, and carried on unceasingly perbaps for years. The more 
serious and thoughtful portion of active political thinkers and 
workers know full well the value of these methods of procedure, but 
they also know that these are insufficient. Sometimes also they are 
inopportune. In any case the Lords will not abdicate their functions ; 
they have scarcely the self-abnegation for that. History shows that 
they can and will fight hard for their order, class, and interests, 
They will contest every outpost that is attacked, and when these are 
carried they will retire to the citadel, and fight like grim death for 
the maintenance of those privileges which they have so long enjoyed. 
Self-preservation will dictate this, and therefore measures must be 
taken accordingly. 

But, say some, even if you agree as to the necessity for the abol- 
ition of the House of Lords, how is it to be done? The thing is not 
impossible, or it would not be worth while discussing it. If a respon- 
sible body of men who are earnest in their work once decree that 
the Upper House is a useless, effete, and altogether incongruous 
assembly, out of harmony with the genius of the age, and a stumbling- 
block to progressive legislation, and the association undertaking the 
responsibility of the agitation is efficiently officered, the whole 
question will not only be brought within the range of practical 
politics, but it will be within measurable distance of accomplishment. 
This is no mere idle threat; it is the deliberate opinion of one who 
has had thirty years’ experience of political life, and can estimate 
pretty accurately the forces which are at work and appraise their 
value. 

The alternative methods by which the veto of the Lords may be 
effectually dispensed with, are :— 

I. By plebiscite—appealing to the people. The sudden conversion 
of Lord Salisbury to the principle of appealing to the people may help 
us in this matter. If his faith in the people is so strong, why not 
trust them further by entrusting them with the fullest measure of 
enfranchisement? An appeal can then be made on a wider basis. 
Any manipulation of the constituencies would then be next to impos- 
sible. The electorate could not be overawed by force, corrupted by 
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bribes, nor cajoled by political quackery. If the electors vote reten- 
tion of the House of Lords, so be it; if, on the contrary, they vote 
abolition, let the Peers abide the issue. But perhaps we have hardly 
yeached that Tory-democratic attitude ; yet another plan may there- 
fore be suggested. 

II. The House of Commons is after all supreme in the State. If 
it solemnly decreed the abolition of the House of Peers, that 
august assembly would have to bow to it. The veto might be 
allowed once, twice, possibly thrice, but the delay would be merely 
breathing time for the Peers to put their house in order—the re- 
mainder of the sentence applies. 

III. There is a third method which might possibly be tried, if 
the Peers refused to pass the measure—revolution. The blunders of 
the Courts of James the First and Charles the First led to very differ- 
ent results to that anticipated. The Parliament proved to be 
supreme. Times have changed, and we are not likely to see a repeti- 
tion of all the blunders then committed. There is a perfectly consti- 
tutional power in the hands of the House of Commons, which can be 
used with considerable force if need be. It is the one method by 
which the veto of the Lords can be dispensed with, should occasion 
arise; it is this :— 

IV. The Commons have and can exercise the right of stopping 
the supplies. The nation’s purse-strings are held by them, and they 
can withhold the supplies requisite for any department if they think 
fit. The vote for the expenses of the Upper House could be refused, 
and then where would be the power of an Upper House? Where its 
authority ? 

It is absolutely necessary to speak thus plainly, in order that the 
Peers should realise their exact position. It is useless to talk of the 
constitutional right of vetoing measures. The constitution can be 
revised. It has been revised in several very important respects. 
The limits of revision are not yet reached. It is not a scientific 
frontier, the boundaries of which cannot be removed or reconstituted. 
It is an illusive line that recedes as you try to fix it. No one but a 
political dullard would assume that the constitution cannot be revised, 
changed completely, if need be, and if the people willed it. The 
question has been raised, a conflict is inevitable, its issues are definite 
and clear, and the result is certain and will be decisive. It will be 
fought out on the broad principle of the right of the people’s repre- 
sentatives to rule and govern, and to define the authority of any out- 
side body. If any right of veto is to be retained, it will have to be 
subject to control. Upon this issue the decision will be solid and 
emphatic. 

GrorGE Howe Lt. 
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Ir is idle to suppose that in the struggle between the House of 
Lords and the majority of the House of Commons the issue will be 
confined to the narrow and really pedantic point of whether redistri- 
bution and enfranchisement must be dealt with simultaneously. In 
the first place, what is the practical value of this point? Is it one 
which could be fairly argued on the ground of its being within the 
practical capacity of the present administration? It is not the 
habit of the Peers to consider Parliamentary difficulties, nor, indeed, 
is it likely that an assembly whose business can be carried on bya 
quorum of two, and the vast majority of whose members never appear 
except on some great party vote, should possess any experience or 
entertain any appreciation of the enormous difficulties, delays, and 
obstacles which beset the path of Parliamentary procedure in the 
House of Commons. The history of the past shows how often through 
direct opposition upon the second reading of Bills, the Lords have 
delayed, although they have never defeated, the legislative effective- 
ness of the various popular movements which may be said to embody 
the statute book of legislation for the last fifty years; but of Parlia- 
mentary obstruction, whether it be taken in the sense of a resolute 
minority employing every weapon within their capacity to thwart 
mischievous legislation, or in that of the abuse of the rules of the 
House, the Tory Peers within recent years have never had to fight 
the battle of a minority. They have never been obliged, even if they 
had had the inciination, to enter upon the close attendance and con- 
stant vigilance which is at least essential to Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion. But when we find Lord Salisbury and his phalanx of hereditary 
legislators expressing this consummate delicacy about being parties 
to the anomaly of separating the extension of the franchise from re- 
distribution— without thinking it strange that those who represent so 
anomalous a principle as hereditary legislation should be so highly sen- 
sitive—is it too much to ask them if they have ever deigned to esti- 
mate the practical difficulties which redistribution involves, even if it 
were based upon the calculations of former Parliaments before modern 
‘ obstruction’ existed? The Franchise Bill of this session was a very 
simple measure. It involved no novel principle, and, indeed, has been 
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accepted by the Tory majority in the House of Lords. It merely 
enacted that whereas at present every householder resident in a 
borough has a vote for a member of Parliament, in future every 
householder, whether in town or country, shall have the privilege of 
citizenship. But so great are the difficulties in the way of legislation 
—difficulties which cannot be lightly charged to obstruction, but which 
are inherent and inevitable in the expansion of public life and public 
duty—that this simple measure of sixteen clauses, although intro- 
duced at the beginning of the session, could not get read a third 
time till July ! 

Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with. Any excuse seems 
sufficient to satisfy the Peers in destroying a Reform Bill. But never 
has modern Conservatism assumed a more flimsy pretext with which 
to conceal its ineradicable distrust of independent, as distinguished 
from dependent, popular government. It does not dare to repudiate 
the claim of 2,000,000 householders to the rights of citizenship. 
Their right is indeed the ‘anomaly’ which was created by Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill of 1867, which Lord Salisbury, then Lord Cranborne, 
in a brilliant article branded as the ‘ Conservative surrender.’ But it 
resorts to the resources of Parliamentary obstruction, to demands of 
an impracticable character, to defeat the objects of its assumed, and 
serve the purpose of its real, sympathy. A simple Franchise Bill of 
sixteen clauses, accepted in principle by everyone, consumed twenty- 
three nights in the House of Commons. In 1831, when obstruction 
was unknown, the question of the franchise was settled in three 
sittings, while the details of redistribution occupied thirty-seven ! 
What amount of time a Redistribution Bill would occupy at the pre- 
sent moment, in which the personal interest of almost every member 
of the House and the susceptibilities of nearly every constituency would 
be involved, I can only leave to those who have the experience of the 
House of Commons in their minds. A moment’s reflection will suf- 
fice to show the practical impossibility of dealing with the Franchise 
Bill and Redistribution in one session. But in order to remove 
the objections of the Tory Peers, and to clear themselves from 
any responsibility for provoking a grave constitutional conflict, 
the Government have, first, given an outline of the principles 
upon which they thought redistribution should proceed ; secondly, 
they have inserted a clause in the Bill, providing that none of the 
newly-enfranchised electors should vote before the Ist of January, 
1886, so as to avoid a dissolution before redistribution ; and, further, 
as the most solemn and serious method by which they could record 
the earnestness of their intentions, they have proposed that both 
Houses should unite in passing identical resolutions setting forth 
that they had passed the Franchise Bill in reliance on the pledges of 
Her Majesty’s advisers to introduce the Redistribution Bill next 
year, and that these resolutions should be presented by a joint 
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address to the Crown, so as to make it absolutely certain that Redis- 
tribution should be taken next session. 

The refusal of Lord Salisbury to accept this proposal, and the 
rejection of Lord Wemyss’ motion, have shut the door upon all 
compromise, and thrown upon the Peers the absolute and undivided 
responsibility for the present crisis. So far it is of vital importance 
as regards the character and reputation of the Liberal party, that they 
have spared no effort and permitted no feeling of resentment or of 
immediate party advantage to deter them from exhausting every 
resource within their power which could maintain a harmonious rela- 
tion between the two Houses. The reckless satire of public meetings 
in which Lord Salisbury’s power of contempt permitted him to in- 
dulge in his appeal to the cynicism of an aristocratic Chamber could 
easily be returned by incitements to the narrower prejudices of the 
popular mind against the self-satisfaction of an irresponsible assembly. 
The reply will be made, and made in a rough and outspoken phrase- 
ology ; but I think more highly of our cause and its justice than to 
believe that in this conflict the responsible leaders of popular opinion 
will do other than try to raise their followers to a higher appreciation 
of the issues. 

But as the Peers have provoked the conflict, they have invited us 
to consider the question they have brought within the pale of practical 
politics of the efficiency and value as a Second Chamber of the 
House of Lords. Without burdening my argument with excessive 
details, I must invite careful attention to the historical attitude of 
the House of Lords in regard to certain typical groups of public 
questions since the passing of the great Reform Bill. Modern 
England, with all its tendencies and influences, may be said to date 
back to 1832. To revert to the conduct of the Peers at the time of 
the revolution of 1688 is to deal with historical facts which have no 
relation with the condition of present politics. The Peers on that 
occasion rendered a great service to constitutional government, nor, 
indeed, did the tradition of those families which were foremost in 
1688 belie itself in respect of their descendants; for on the occasion 
of the great Reform Bill, of the peers created before 1790—before the 
House of Lords was swamped, that is, by the courtiers of George the 
Third—one hundred and four supported the great Reform Bill, and 
only four voted against it. The hereditary principle, indefensible on 
theory, I would not in itself press as conclusive in condemning the 
House of Lords. It is experience and not theory, practice and not 
opinion, that should be the criterion, and it is experience confirmed 
and revivified by recent events that falsifies the very shadowy and 
general arguments that have been urged in defence of a Chamber 
representing exclusively the hereditary principle. The immediate 
effect of the rejection of the Franchise Bill is a matter of enormous 
personal importance to the two millions who are to be enfranchised, 
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but as a cause it is not worth discussing here, for, so far as anything 
is certain in the most uncertain of worlds, it is a political cause long 
ago justified and practically won. It may be deferred, it may be 
delayed, but the cause of which it is but a part, the cause of 
electoral reform, will neither slumber nor suffer by that delay. The 
opposition of Lord Salisbury and the Conservative party to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of 1866 laid the seed for the far more democratic Reform 
Bill of Mr. Disraeli that gave us household franchise. The opposition 
of the Tory Peers to Mr. Gladstone’s moderate Reform Bill of to-day 
will only lead to their speedy legalisation of an identical principle, 
with probably the abolition of any property qualification and the 
realisation of the democratic theory of ‘one man one vote’; and if 
party considerations are regarded, the opposition of the Peers will only 
convert the enfranchisement of the two million householders from 
a gift of necessity on the part of the Liberal party into a gift of 
grace and a bond of strong sympathy and gratitude. The cause 
of the two millions is assured, and on the best way of being assured as 
astrength to the Liberal party. But I would at this point push 
party politics aside, and refer to the real matter at issue in this 
conflict—the position of the House of Lords, and the necessity of a 
Second Chamber. 

Arguing in favour of a Second Chamber, has the House of Lords 
fulfilled its purposes? Has it acted as a restraint upon passing 
phases of popular opinion? Has it acted as the trustee for the 
future no less than for the present? Has it rescued the country from 
the emotional and transient impulses of the nation and remained a 
faithful guardian of its more deliberate and permanent interests ? 
Has it displayed that unbiassed and independent judgment on behalf 
of which the Duke of Argyll appealed with so much force? Have 
or have not its members displayed a superior contact with the feeling 
of the country and rescued the public mind from sectional misrepre- 
sentation in the House of Commons? That this is the function and 
the duty of the House of Lords which it has fulfilled, and in its fulfil- 
ment found its justification, is the argument of Lord Salisbury. 
Without entering into minor points, what is the record of the past ? 
Did the surrender of the Peers in 1832 upon the Franchise Bill 
after the country had approached the verge of an insurrection—did 
their acceptance of the Ballot Act in 1872 after an autumnal agita- 
tion consequent upon their rejection of it in 1871, show that 
they were the accurate interpreters of popular feeling ? And if we refer 
to the history of the Irish Land Question, do we find that the Peers 
have been the instruments of true conservatism and social order or 
the blind and unconscious servants of discontent and extreme 
measures? Into this subject a more minute examination is neces- 
sary, (1) because it tends to show that the agrarian legislation of 
Mr. Gladstone, against which so many Peers urged very serious 
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arguments of political and economic unsoundness, was the outcome 
of discontent which timely reforms might have satisfied by more 
moderate proposals; (2) that it is the Lords who have killed the 
effect of moderate measures and the opportunities for dealing with 
questions without passion and without pressure. 

The agrarian laws in Ireland, had for some time occupied the 
minds of serious statesmen, and in 1843 the Devon Commission was 
appointed. After two years’ investigation of the Irish land system, 
which it declared in its Report ‘ inflicted upon the Irish agriculturists 
greater sufferings than the people of any other country in Europe 
have to sustain,’ it reported strongly in favour of legislation to 
secure the tenant compensation for his improvements. In 1845 
Lerd Stanley, a member of a Conservative Government, to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Devon Commission, brought in a Bill 
which gave the tenant compensation for improvements made with 
the consent of the landlord, or even without his consent if they had 
been sanctioned by a Commissioner of Improvements, whose duty 
it would also be to award equitable compensation in case of eviction. 
The Bill was read a second time on the 24th of June, but abandoned 
on the 15th of July in consequence, to quote Lord Stanley’s words, 
of the strong feeling manifested against it by the Select Committee 
and the House. 

In 1853 the Government of Lord Aberdeen introduced a Bill 
upon the same lines, but modified in some respects from that of Lord 
Stanley. Compensation to the tenant was to be granted for four 
specified classes of improvements—namely, the building of farmhouses 
and outbuildings, the reclamation of bog, the making of roads, and 
the construction of boundary fences. The Conservative Peers con- 
sented to read it a second time on the promise that no attempt 
would be made to pass it that session, preferring to avoid the direct 
responsibility for rejecting the measure by getting the Bill strangled 
in a Select Committee. 

Various futile attempts were made in 1866 and in 1867 bya 
Conservative Government to secure for the Irish tenants that protec- 
tion for their property which the Devon Commission had recommended 
in 1845, but it was not until 1870 that Mr. Gladstone undertook to 
carry out the spirit of the recommendation of that Commission. 

Gladstonian legislation has been very severely criticised, and in 
an ideal state of things there would be much ground for criticism ; 
but the penalty which has to be paid is due to causes deeper than the 
froth and violence of agitation, and the degree in which the rights of 
property in Ireland have received a blow owes its origin to that 
perpetuity of discontent and of injustice which, duly and solemnly 
recognised by responsible and selected instruments of investigation, 
in the shape of the Devon Commissioners, was either cynically disre- 
garded or contemptuously permitted to rankle in the minds of a 
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highly-excitable and sensitive people for nearly a generation by the 
House of Lords. If there is one duty which the House of Lords as 
the representative of land and landed property might have been 
asked to fulfil as a Second Chamber, is it not that it should have used 
its practical experience and its incomparable acquaintance with the 
management of land towards directing the inarticulate and uninformed 
aspirations and sympathies of the popular mind into safe channels, 
towards assimilating custom and public movements with a respect 
and regard for those fundamental principles of property upon which 
the credit and prosperity of a nation is based? Ifthe Lords had 
stifled discontent by timely legislation, if they had taken a broad 
view of their duty as the trustees of social order based upon public 
respect, they would have truly served the interests of Conservatism ; 
but every reform they have opposed only to add bitterness to its 
strength and scope to its demands, until the result of their selfishness 
and cowardice in Ireland has been social revolution, to be pacified by 
agrarian legislation of a revolutionary character. The claim for the 
House of Lords as the defence of property must be judged by the result 
of its attitude towards great public questions during a period of some 
years in which the same question has occupied the public mind. It 
would be most misleading to judge of it by individual disconnected acts, 
and if we extend our review of the policy of the House of Lords towards 
the other points in the government of Ireland, in regard to Municipal 
Reform, to the Penal Laws, Catholic Emancipation, and matters of 
less general importance, such as the Tithe Bill and the Marriage 
Laws (whereby any scoundrel married by a Catholic priest was per- 
mitted to repudiate his wife when he pleased, upon proof that he had 
attended a Protestant place of worship within twelve months of his 
marriage )—in all and every instance we find the same story repeated, 
of unreasoning opposition to argument succeeded by a less dignified 
surrender to popular indignation. The points at issue have always 
been decided against the Peers; in no case have they shown that 
they were the superior interpreters of political movements; in no case 
has their action done otherwise than embitter class feeling, and 
breed a distrust of their order and a consciousness among the people 
of the weakness of their institution as a Second Chamber, and surely 
this is a serious result, for asa Second Chamber their credit or discredit 
isa matter of constitutional importance. The functions of a Second 
Chamber are not to be defended upon the ground whether or no they 
assist the leader of one party against the other in the conflict upon which 
they are engaged with their several parties and party shibboleths. 
Has the House of Lords shown itself capable of that true Conservatism 
or that constructive statesmanship which seeks to preserve what is 
sound in an institution by adapting it to the requirements of a new 
age? Has it not rather had the effect of heaping up-the burden 
of discontent until it has placed the impetus downpfil dutside the 
Vou. XVI.— No. 90. 
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control of moderate measures, rather than fulfilled the duty of the 
drag in keeping the burden off the shoulders of the horses. One of 
the most remarkable incidents in relation to the question of the 
House of Lords is the fact that it has on several recent occasions lost 
touch with the representatives of Conservatism in the House of 
Commons. Party names may mean very little, and perhaps one of 
the most striking effects of the Reform Bill of 1867 has been, not to 
destroy Conservatism in its party signification—for never did Conser. 
vatism achieve a more remarkable victory than in 1874—but to 
democratise it. Modern Conservatism seeks to claim a title to 
popular respect for its redress of social evils. In the speeches, both 
in the House of Commons and in the country, of Conservatives, social 
reform has assumed a foremost place. The late Government, under 
the direct control of Sir R. Cross, passed two very useful Acts of a 
social character. A Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which had created the most 
violent dislike among the workmen, owing toa clause, which was 
introduced in the House of Lords, that made picketing a penal 
offence, and to which the House of Commons on account of the late- 
ness of the session had reluctantly assented. The Act passed, but was 
received by such dissatisfaction among the working classes that a 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the whole question; 
and in 1875 the Act that contained this odious clause was repealed 
by Sir Richard Cross amid great expressions of self-congratulation on 
the part of the Conservative party for their redress of grievances. 
The Artisans’ Dwellings Act of the Conservative Government was 
simply an amplification of the provisions of Mr. Torrens’s Bill, which, 
after being twice passed by the House of Commons, was in 1868 
emasculated by a Select Committee of the House of Lords. 

The history of the Commons Act of 1876 is very similar. In 
1866 the Lords had limited the virtual operation of the Bill to the 
commons around London. In 1872 they had thrown it out alto 
gether, as being an invasion of the property rights of the lord of the 
manor. These three great Acts of the late Government—the repeal 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act to redress the grievances of the 
workmen; the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts; and the Commons Act of 
1886—compose the ‘ trilogy’ to which the Tory party can point asa 
proof of its sympathy with social questions; but these afford in each 
case an unanswerable evidence of the incompetency of the House of 
Lords to grasp that modern Conservatism which would keep touch 
with the life of the people. The experience of historical fact con- 
demns in pitiless logic the argument that the House of Lords, in its 
opposition to popular measures, has either opposed abortive move- 
ments, or kept any control over their direction. The late Govern- 
ment, in rehabilitating social legislation which the Peers had pushed 
aside, showed the conflict between the Conservatism that lives and 
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represents and the Toryism that is effete. But let us consider the 
rare occasions on which the Peers have heartily endorsed the views 
of the Commons. If the Commons are liable to act under popular 
excitement, have the Peers always rescued legislation from transient 
folly? The ridiculous scare of Popish Aggression, to which Lord 
Russell lent himself, carried the Peers off their balance quite as 
much as the House of Commons. The abortive Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, which was read a third time in the Commons by 263 to 49, was 
read a second time in the House of Lords by 268 to 39. The 
sapiency of the ready acquiescence of the Peers in this precious 
piece of legislation was hardly demonstrated, for, after remaining a 
dead letter on the Statute Book for twenty years, it was repealed by 
both Houses of Parliament. To revert to very recent times, the 
Public Worship Regulation Act (which is confessed to have been not 
only a failure so far as concerned its object, but to have afforded an 
irritant and means of disruption between authority and some of the 
most unselfish and noblest zeal in the spiritual activity of the 
Church of England), that was in its conception and character 
based upon a narrow and limited view of the higher interests of a 
national Church, did not originate in the House of Commons, where 
it might be supposed that members might be subject to the influ- 
ences and impulses of certain very powerful prejudices acting upon 
some classes of middle-class voters in their constituencies, but it 
was introduced in the House of Lords! The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act and the Public Worship Act are pre-eminently the type of the 
legislation which breathes from the narrow and unenlightened side of 
the middle-class mind as apart from the great sense of public duty and 
patriotic sympathy in which the same class have fought for the 
liberties and constitutional privileges of the class below them in 
respect of reform and of civil and religious liberty. It is a strange 
coincidence that on the two occasions on which the Peers have acted 
in hearty consonance with the Commons, the Lower House has 
acted as the reflection of popular prejudices rather than of popular 
sympathies. In the course of the great debate on the Franchise 
Bill, there was no more remarkable appeal to independence of 
judgment, while there never was a more eloquent and forcible 
speech that unconsciously condemned the uses to which the prin- 
ciple of hereditary legislation had been converted, than the speech 
of the Duke of Argyll. The illustrious Duke referred with 
regret to the superior political temper that guided the House of 
Lords during the period of Lord Aberdeen’s ascendency, when its 
votes could not be counted upon by a party division. The pith of 
the argument in favour of hereditary legislation is the presumption 
of its being independent of all those influences and passions which 
obscure impartial discussion in the House of Commons. Popular 
opinion embodied in the Commons may in olden days have repre- 
P2 
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sented a struggle between authority and property, under the banner 
of the Tory party on the one side, and popular liberties, championed 
by the Whigs, on the other; but many of the old party watchwords 
are ‘ played out.’ Privilege and prescription many may regret, but 
none dare openly to defend, nor is the distinction of party any longer 
a necessary distinction of fundamental political differences. There 
is far more sympathy between a moderate Conservative and a mode- 
rate Liberal than there is between a moderate Conservative anda 
Tory democrat. The Tory democracy, which seems to be the fashion- 
able faith of the young Conservative party under the leadership of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, makes quite as Radical a bid for popular 
support as any popular agitator, and quite as violent an attack upon 
the recognised basis of property. Lord Randolph Churchill’s attitude 
towards the Leasehold question ought not to displease Mr. Henry 
George. The only distinction between the Tory democrat and the 
Radical seems to be that the one would work out his policy without the 
bishops and the barons ; and the other in conjunction with the Church 
of England, which might well enough be converted into a socialistic 
institution, and with the House of Lords. The Tory democracy, 
which has assumed the popular programme without adopting the 
economic principles against national workshops and in favour of free 
trade of the old Radical party, needs far more the restraint of a Second 
Chamber than the Liberal party. What value as a Second Chamber 
can the House of Lords have if modern Conservatism is to use it 
merely as a permanent majority? There is this special additional 
danger, also, in regard to a party majority in the House of Lords. 
The leader of a majority in the House of Commons is subject to 
various restraints. In the first place, he has to deal with an assembly 
whose members are regular attendants, and whose constituents, 
acting upon them, are capable of criticising them as well as the 
House. To pass a measure through the House, he must undergo 
the ordeal not merely of pleasing his own friends, but of obviating 
by various concessions the several methods and combinations by 
which it can be strangled in committee. In the House of Lordsa 
party majority can act like a mechanical and irresistible force. The 
majorities of Conservative Peers who are whipped up from their 
rustic abodes to achieve Tory triumphs have, with the exception of 
Bills immediately affecting their persons or property, neither 
stimulus nor incentive to trouble themselves about the daily business 
of the House. A cruel destiny has imposed upon them the obliga- 
tion to legislate in London, but they have not the inclination, even 
if they had made the arrangements, for living in London. The Tory 
leader (the House of Lords behind him as a party preserve) has 
always possessed the resources of an unlimited power, tempered only 
by the degree in which public opinion has a deterrent effect, for 
raising or lowering the credit and position of the Second Chamber. 
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The position of an Hereditary Chamber, guided by the same spirit 
of party as the House of Commons, but without the capacity of re- 
adjusting the strength of parties within the House into relation with 
the constituencies out of doors, and therefore incapable of any effective 
control upon the leader of a permanent majority, seems, indeed, an 
extraordinary instrument for undertaking in very difficult times, and 
in a very complex condition of politics, the duties of a Second Cham- 
ber. It is idle to justify the action of the Peers in their demand for 
a dissolution upon the ground that the extension of Household 
Suffrage has never been referred to the public. Every member 
of the Liberal majority in the House of Commons pledged him- 
self to it on the hustings, and so practical and prominent a fea- 
ture in the Liberal programme had it been that Mr. Goschen in 
respect to his own convictions has been obliged on that very account 
to separate himself from official life; but, supposing there were any 
justice in the plea of Lord Salisbury, the constitutional anomaly 
would be absurd that, while the House of Commons is to be swayed 
by a party majority, a permanent party majority in the House of 
Lords is at any time and without restraint to have the power of 
forcing a dissolution in order to try and upset that majority. This 
is the novel constitutional doctrine which is put forward by those 
who call themselves the constitutional party. 

There is to our minds—in addition to the inconveniences resulting 
from an Hereditary Chamber worked upon party lines with a perma- 
nent majority of one party which have been enumerated—other very 
grave evils of a general character. The boast of our political system 
has been an unwritten constitution. In one sense this is a great 
glory and credit to the good sense and moderation of English politics, 
but in another it constitutes a great danger. We have not the 
smallest sympathy with those who would minimise the value of tradi- 
tion and of the historical character of English institutions. Paper 
constitutions any clever fool can elaborate and the slightest gust of 
popular disfavour can toss to the winds; but if in this country we 
have no written checks, our political system has thriven because the 
balances have been no less real that they have not always been 
apparent. At the present moment to what are we to look for the 
power that restrains and moderates? The Crown has ceased to 
exercise any direct political force, although it still possesses consider- 
able social and moral force. Is it to the House of Lords that we are 
to look for this service? I believe, for many reasons,no! The Second 
Chamber should be able to exercise an effective control over a popular 
Minister in the House of Commons. An extended suffrage, while it 
may strengthen Parliamentary institutions in a popular if not in a 
constitutional sense by broadening the respect which the masses of 
the people feel for Parliament, does not, I believe, tend to secure 
abler members of Parliament or a more efficient handling of public 
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questions, By lowering the standard of individual force among the 
members, therefore, at the same time that it increases the popular 
weight of the body it puts into the hands of a powerful Minister for a 
certain time an almost unrestricted despotism. 
Lord Beaconsfield possessed such a despotism during the last 
Parliament ; Mr. Gladstone possesses it in the present. During the 
last Parliament Lord Beaconsfield was able to indulge in a foreign 
policy which has been speedily condemned by the voice of the country 
and by experience. He was absolutely unrestrained, for the reason 
that he was the leader in the country of a party which had a majority 
in the House of Lords. And, if we look upon this matter apart from 
party considerations, what is the practical restraint which the consti- 
tution imposes upon Mr. Gladstone at the present moment? The 
House of Lords is always suspected by the Radical party. It might 
be said that any Second Chamber would incur their hostility, but in 
the case of the House of Lords they can lay hold of many powerful 
arguments, both as regards the past and the irresponsible character 
of its constitution. While a Tory Prime Minister possesses in the 
House of Lords a partisan assembly, a Liberal Premier might look 
far in vain for a more effectual mode of arousing popular sympathies 
and distracting the attention of the country from an appreciation of 
his policy abroad than in the opportunity which Providence—shall I 
say ?—acting through the House of Lords, has placed in his way. 
One of the most important functions of a Second Chamber in this 
country would be its control of our foreign and colonial relations. 
The England beyond the seas is each year gaining in positive as well 
as relative importance. Without considering the enormous task 
imposed by our empire of India and the consequences which it brings 
by converting us into an Eastern Power, the problems arising out of 
our connection with and of our future position with regard to the 
great self-governing Southern and Western colonies of Australasia 
and Canada are every year growing in importance and in difficulty. 
There is a school which is in favour of our drifting apart, of our letting 
things take their chance, and of the problem solving itself by the amic- 
able but gradual disintegration of our Colonial Empire. To those who 
think thus I have nothing to say, but they are a small minority whose 
views, if we may judge from the tendencies of modern democracy both 
in France and the United States, are not likely to become a force in the 
future. But if the tendency of the future is towards an imperial policy, 
and not such a bastard imperialism as we smarted under during the 
late Conservative Government, it is impossible that it can be efficiently 
handled under our present system. The electorate who return the House 
of Commons are infinitely more interested in domestic questions. Mr. 
Gladstone expressed with accuracy the value placed by the constitu- 
encies upon the Egyptian question, when he spoke of it as of secondary 
importance. Attention may be directed towards it by some great 
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disaster, or by the personal calamity of a great hero like General 
Gordon; but the country has too many matters of more daily interest 
and of more apparent importance to allow it to give any intelligent 
attention to, or to exercise any sensible control over, the course of foreign 
or colonial politics. Piteous appeals have been made by distinguished 
statesmen at different times to exempt foreign questions from the 
operation of party politics, but at present such advice seems im- 
practical and hopeless. ‘Jingoism’ at one moment, and cant and 
sentimentalism at another, are the varying moral phases as to our 
external relations through which the country alternates. Upon 
domestic questions the classes which have the voting power have 
the means of being informed by practical knowledge and daily ex- 
perience. 

Upon foreign questions their opinions must of necessity come to 
them at second hand. In the vast majority of cases they are 
absolutely uninformed about such questions, and wholly dependent 
upon their feelings and impressions. The duty of dealing intelli- 
gently with foreign questions can only be properly fulfilled by a 
great council of State. It is instructive that this duty is mainly 
devolved in America upon the Senate of the United States, not only 
under the constitution in respect of the treaty-making power, but by 
public opinion, as between that body and the Lower House. Such a 
great council of State the House of Lords may have been, but, 
constituted as the House of Lords now is on a kind of survival of 
feudal principles, who can say that now it is such a great council of 
State? One argument against Second Chambers is that they tend 
to exert a bad effect upon the moral attitude of the members of 
the Lower House towards public questions. To borrow another 
illustration from the great republic: many a rattling resolution 
gets itself passed about foreign affairs through the Lower House 
because the members feel sure it will be stifled by the Senate. 
We heard of one case through our Minister at Washington only 
a few months ago, when a prominent member of the Lower House 
—Mr. Hewitt, of New York—took the trouble to tell Mr. West 
that a ‘sympathising’ Irish resolution passed by that body 
meant nothing really, and would go no further, Now, surely, 
nothing is of greater importance in a popular government than that 
the representatives of the people should recognise the responsibility 
of their votes. I fear there are many votes given in the House of 
Commons for very questionable measures, and in support of very 
dubious principles, under the assurance that the odium of rejecting 
them will be accepted by the House of Lords. It would be invidious 
to ‘name names’ in such a connection, but no one who has watched 
the secret life of the House of Commons needs to be reminded of more 
than one occasion on which the House of Lords has enabled eminently 
independent members to avoid an inconvenient display of moral 
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courage without incurring any real risk of contributing to the final 
success of a foolish or mischievous measure. 

There is another side to the House of Lords quite distinct from 
its position as a Second Chamber: by which I mean its social impor- 
tance. Whatever changes are made in respect of its legislative capa- 
city, its social functions should be carefully preserved. Nothing is, 
I believe, more calculated to obtain for a country the hardest work 
and best services of its sons in public affairs than the inequalities of 
social position. The pride of family and of illustrious ancestors has 
in all times acted as a powerful restraint and a powerful stimulus 
upon the conduct and career of the great body of the English nobi- 
lity. It is easy to cite notable and lamentable cases in which it has 
failed, but in how many more has it been a check upon the tempta- 
tions and follies which in all countries solicit men of leisure and 
wealth ; while in respect of those who are fighting the battle of life, 
the English State possesses an enormous advantage over others in its 
capacity of being able to reward real merit by recognised social rank. 
Human nature without ambition is a poor thing, and both in theory 
and in fact, in poetry and in prose, it is certainly better for the State 
that a man should desire to found a family in his own country, than 
that he should engage, as do millionaires in America, in the rivalry of 
building up gigantic fortunes to be spent out of the country. In 
any reform of the House of Lords, the hereditary principle should 
never be abolished. It is essential to the social value of the order, 
and it is socially that the Lords exercise the most conservative and 
useful of their functions. The influence of the Peerage in country 
society, as the guiding spirit in county business, the manner in which 
its members have enjoyed and entered into the occupations and in- 
terests of sport and agricultural life, these are chief among the social 
forces which have made England the happy possessor of a settled 
state of society unknown elsewhere, and united in the most natural 
and pleasantest manner all classes of society. Whatever charges may 
be brought against the Peerage as a legislative institution, as a social 
order they are invaluable. The system of primogeniture has pre- 
served them from the contempt incurred by mere rank without means; 
while the fact that in the vast majority of cases their wealth has 
been invested in land, has fastened upon the possession of property 
the implied and conscious fulfilment of duties. Democracies have 
been accused of tending to the common-place and of destroying ideals. 
Liberty and equality in socjal life are in themselves incompatible, 
for it is the liberty to rise that is the only ennobling liberty. This 
liberty England enjoys. But England has also enjoyed in the social 
position of the Peerage not only a means by which merit can be 
rewarded, but the best means known to history by which men have 
yet succeeded in making merit hereditary. This is as true of modern 
England as it was of aristocratic Rome. 
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The present crisis may be converted to a great and permanent 
use if the stimulus which the policy of Lord Salisbury has succeeded 
in giving to much vague criticism of the House of Lords be employed 
towards making that House a more efficient Second Chamber. Ex- 
perience shows, alas! that the reform of the House of Lords, like 
most other reforms, must come from without and not from within. 
It was only a few days before the House of Lords rejected the third 
serious attempt which the House of Commons has made during the 
century to broaden its own influence and reform its own basis, that 
this great Upper Chamber, which has been less affected by 
reform than any other institution of the realm for more than six 
hundred years, was urged in vain by members of its own body to 
agree to a committee to consider the best means of promoting its 
efficiency. The wis inertiw and the disinclination to undertake 
spontaneously the cause of reform are pregnant in the words of 
Lord Granville, who has led the Liberal party in the House 
for so many years. He says: ‘Though holding those Liberal 
opinions which as a young man I adopted, still it is impossible for 
anyone so long connected with the House of Lords as I have been 
not to have a sort of Conservative feeling with regard to it.’ During 
the next few weeks every Liberal platform will be ringing with the 
controversy between the two Houses. Many there will be who will 
rest content with the cry of ‘ Down with the Lords!’ It is the duty, 
I believe, of those constitutional Liberals who recognise the vital 
importance of a Second Chamber not to rest content with this cry, 
but to make use of this grave constitutional crisis for a valuable con- 
stitutional purpose—namely, the development, not the abolition, of the 
House of Lords, and its adaptation to modern times and to the 
political requirements of our present political system. Let it be so 
modified that it may contain the elements of real Conservatism and 
fulfil the purposes of an effective Second Chamber. In another 
paper I may venture to make some suggestions as to the lines upon 
which what is called the reform of the House of Lords might be safely 
and advantageously undertaken. 

LYMINGTON. 
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LEPROSY: PRESENT AND PAST. 


I. 
PRESENT. 


In one of those brief, striking arguments in which he condenses a 
whole world of thought and sums up the meditations of a lifetime, 
Cardinal Newman, assuming for the moment that there are a thou- 
sand millions of men living on the earth, almost overwhelms us with 
the awful question, ‘ Who can weigh and measure the aggregate of 
pain which this one generation has endured and will endure from 
birth to death? Then add to this all the pain which has fallen and 
will fall upon our race through centuries past and to come.”! 

Were such a computation possible, few would have the courage to 
attempt it. Nay, I doubt whether there are many who would not be 
appalled at the idea of attempting to estimate the aggregate of pain 
involved in even one single form of suffering in the past. 

And yet my object now is to endeavour to fix attention not only 
on a terrible ill of the past, but on one that belongs equally to the 
present; on one that concerns Englishmen with a present vital 
interest greater even and more constraining than it had in the past. 
I wish to fix attention on the most terrible disease that from the 
earliest historic times down to our own times has afflicted the human 
race—leprosy. 

The appearance of cholera has lately caused, and is causing, in 
one place a panic that should make us blush for our kind. Utterly 
regardless of the duties of citizens and fellowship, people have fled 
in every direction before its dreaded appearance. Cholera is certainly 
a dire disease, but the ravages of cholera in its worst form are 
merciful compared with the ravages of the disease on which I would 
fix attention. Cholera comes and sweeps away its thousands, but it 
comes with the swiftness of the needle-gun; in a few days, a night, 
an hour or two, its victims are at rest. They have no story to tell: 
they disappear as suddenly and as completely as the ten thousand 
that the other day went forth into the desert under General Hicks, 
and the world knows them no more. 


1 Grammar of Assent, p. 393. 
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But leprosy! Were I to describe it no one would follow me. 
More crue! than the clumsy torturing weapons of old, it distorts and 
scars, and hacks, and maims, and destroys its victim inch by inch, 
feature by feature, member by member, joint by joint, sense by sense, 
leaving him to cumber the earth, and tell the horrid tale of a living 
death till there is nothing human left of him. Eyes, voice, nose, toes, 
fingers, feet, hands, one after the other are slowly deformed, and rot 
away, until at the end of ten, fifteen, twenty years, it may be, the 
wretched leper, afflicted in every sense himself, and hateful to the 
sight, smell, hearing, and touch of others, dies ‘ despised, and the 
most abject of men.’ 

Even the nomenclature of medical science and pathology, which 
under a notional phraseology and a host of Greek and Latin words 
mercifully veils the shocking realities of many a dreadful form of 
disease and physical suffering,’ so that calmly and with ease the 
practitioner can speak of what would thrill the hearer with horror 
were it uttered with the realistic explicitness of popular language, 
has failed to soften the horrors of leprosy. And Elephantiasis, 
Satyriasis, Leontiasis, serve only to render more vividly the real fact 
of uttermost misery that, though irrevocably associated with it, is 
nevertheless somewhat concealed under the now common name of 
Leprosy. More harsh, indeed, than our Saxon forefathers who, with 
euphemistic reserve, buried all the hateful features of the malady in 
their *‘ seo mycle adl, the ‘ mickle ail,’ or great disease—as the natives 
of Pooree to this day bury them in their ‘burra roag,’ rendered 
into English by the same words—science in this case uses the coarse 
realism of the Arabs, who, in their ‘ Da-al-Asad,’* reproduce and 
accentuate the fierce and inhuman distortion of the countenance 
characteristic of leprosy. 

I should not, I think, lay myself open to contradiction were I to 
say that English people for the most part view the question of leprosy, 
together with the laws and regulations and treatment appertaining 
to it, as a matter of purely antiquarian interest. Not a few, indeed, 
look upon it as a sort of Jewish or Scriptural, if I may so say, disease 
that vanished at the dawn of Christianity—that fell with the fall of 
the Old Law and the rise of the New. Andso closely and absolutely 
is it associated with and limited to the Old World impressions of 
their early Bible lessons, that the allusions made to it in such popular 
books of travel as Miss Bird’s Sia Months in the Sandwich Isiands, 
and Lady Brassey’s Voyage in the Sunbeam, pass almost unnoticed. 

In fact, itis not so very long ago that I heard of an educated, culti- 
vated man, who, preaching on the Gospel commonly read on the third 
Sunday after the Epiphany—a gospel full of deep meaning in that 
one apparently simple expression, ‘and Jesus stretched forth his hand 


2 Grammar of Assent, p. 20. 
* Literally the ‘ Lion disease.’ 
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and touched the leper ’—rejoiced that the dire evil no longer 
darkened the face of the earth. 

I need not say here, even were I now treating of the past, that 
leprosy was anything but peculiar to Jewish or Scripture times ; and 
that so far from having disappeared from the face of the earth at the 
rise of Christianity, it was the great disease of medieval Christendom, 
and for centuries was the subject of the most stringent civil and 
ecclesiastical laws here in England as well as in almost every other 
part of Europe. 

But there is need to say, and what I want to show is, that leprosy 
has not ceased to be of living interest and concern to Englishmen ; 
that, with the expansion of England, it has been brought back to 
our very doors. And those who have learnt the admirable lesson 
lately most admirably inculcated by Professor Seeley will realise that 
I say it without exaggeration. 

For wherever the eye may rest throughout our vast Indian 
Empire, or the further-stretching limits of our colonial possessions, the 
dark cloud of leprosy is at this moment, whilst I write and others read 
what I have written, overshadowing the fairest spots of earth and 
the most fruitful territories of our commonwealth; cutting off multi- 
tudes of our fellow-subjects from all the joys of life, and forbidding 
them the very brotherhood of the human race. 

There is no occasion to linger in the Old World, at Jerusalem, at 
Beyrout, at Damascus or Aleppo, to know that mankind is still sub- 
ject to the hideous disease of leprosy. In our own Dominion of 
Canada, the scourge of leprosy is upon the people, and, in New 
Brunswick it runs its fearful course of corruption and mutilation, 
bringing with it a merciful, though scarcely human, insensibility, 
till the insensibility of death itself supervenes.‘ 


4 Lieutenant-Governor Gordon thus described the Lazaretto of Tracadie, New 
Brunswick, in a despatch to the Duke of Newcastle of the 13th of April 1863 :— 

‘ Last summer in the course of my official tour 1 visited the Lazaretto. 

‘Its situation is dreary in the extreme, and the view which it commands embraces 
no object calculated to please, or indeed to arrest the eye. On the one side is a 
shallow turbid sea, which at the time of my visit was unenlivened by a single sail; 
on the other lies a monotonous stretch of bare, flat, cleared land, only relieved by the 
ugly church and mean wooden houses of a North American village. 

‘The outer enclosure of the lazaretto ccnsists of a grass field containing about 
three or four acres, Within these limits the lepers are now allowed to roam at will. 
Until lately they had been confined to the much narrower bounds of a smaller 
enclosure in the centre of the large one, and containing the buildings of the hospital 
itself. 

‘Into these dismal precincts I entered, accompanied by the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Chatham ; the Hon. James Davidson, secretary to the Board of Health ; the resident 
physician, Dr. Nicholson; and the chaplain to the hospital, the Rev. Father Gavreau. 

‘Within the inner inclosure are several small wooden buildings detached from 
each other, and comprising the kitchen, laundry, etc., of the establishment ; one 
newly completed was furnished with a bath, a great addition to the comfort of 
the unhappy inmates. The hospital itself is a building containing two large rooms, 
the one devoted to the male and the other to the female patients. In the centre of 
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There is no need to wander through the lovely islands of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago into the ghastly valley of Kalawao to discover 
amidst the rarest beauty and richest luxuriance of nature that the 
most perfect work of creation can still be distorted past recognition 
by the great evil. For throughout our West Indian possession 
leprosy has made its track and has its home. 

In the Bermudas where the banana flourishes and the finest 
arrowroot grows; in the Bahamas, with its wonderful wealth of 
salt, sponges, pineapples, and oranges shared with England and the 
United States ; in Jamaica, the jewel of the British West Indies; in 
Tortola of the rocky Virgin Isles; in the mountainous St. Kitts; in 
the lofty Nevis; in Montserrat, the queen of the Antilles ; in Antigua, 
rich in molasses, rum, sugar, tamarinds, arrowroot, and cotton; in 
the volcanic and picturesque Dominica; in St. Lucia, the largest of the 
Windward group; in St. Vincent; in Barbadoes, which has never 
known other European rule than that of England; in the fertile 
Grenada, abounding in streams and mineral springs; in woody 
Tobago, with its spreading primitive forests; in productive Trinidad, 
whence come our sugar, cocoa, molasses, rum, coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
pitch, timber, and choicest West Indian fruits—throughout this fair 
and fertile land the loathsome leper drags out his weary life. 

It is not necessary to go to Mexico or Brazil to see that the 
hated evil has never been vanquished by either charity, law, or 
science. In British Guiana, which divides with us its produce, 
including fruit and cocoa, spirits, wood, and sugar to the annual 
value of over 2,000,0001., there is the wretched leper. 

Not, it is true, as in Brazil, absolutely excluded from all society 
but that of his fellow-sufferers and relegated to a miserable hut or 
shed. Nor, again, as in Dutch Guiana where on the bare suspicion 
of leprosy persons are brought before a medical committee; and on 
the least proof of it are sent to the leper establishment where lepers 
are kept separate from the rest of the community; for in Dutch 


each room is a stove and table, with a few benches and stools, whilst the beds of the 
patients are ranged along the walls. These rooms are sufficiently light and well 
ventilated, and at the time of my visit were perfectly clean and neat. In the rear of 
these rooms is a small chapel, so arranged that a window, obliquely traversing the 
wall on each side of the partition which divides the two rooms, enables the patients 
of either sex to witness the celebration of Mass without meeting. Through the 
same apertures confessions are received and the Holy Communion administered. I 
may here remark how curious an illustration is thus afforded to the architectural 
student of the object of those low skew windows often found in the chancels of 
ancient churches. In a remote corner of North America, in a rude wooden building 
of modern date erected by men who never saw a medieval church, or possess the 
least acquaintance with Gothic architecture, convenience has suggested an arrange- 
ment precisely similar to one which has long puzzled the antiquaries and architects 
of Europe. . . . And, the saddest sight of all, there were young children condemned 
to pass here a life of hopeless misery.’—Report on Leprosy by thé Royal College of 
Physicians, prepared for and published by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies ; with an Appendia’, 1867. 
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Guiana people are afraid of shaking hands with persons suspected of 
leprosy, and even of sitting on the same chair they have sat upon. 
In British Guiana, in spite of ordinances to the contrary, the leper 
is free to come and go at his pleasure, and daily scores of lepers are 
to be seen communicating with other people, without any restric- 
tion, even preparing and selling different articles of food. As re- 
markable a contrast to the Dutch view of leprosy as to that of the 
people of Jamaica: in Kingston the lepers, who at one time were 
allowed to wander freely about in public places, used to extort con- 
tributions by putting their fingerless stumps upon the articles they 
wauted, exposed in the stores, which the owner was then only too 
glad to. get rid of. 

Again, there is no need to go through China,® or among the 
Russians and Crim-Tartars, to find that leprosy still exists. The 
Chinese have emigrated to our great colony of Australia, and follow- 
ing in their footsteps we trace it in the gold districts of Ballarat, 
Castlemain and Beachworth. 

But our great Australasian colony was affected with leprosy 
quite independently of the Chinese. The fearful malady, though 
not, apparently, in its most virulent form, was known to be endemic 
in New Zealand in 1853. And in 1859 a missionary, Mr. Moore, of 


Rewa, published an account of the most agonising process that the 
Fijians voluntarily submitted themselves to in order to be cured of 
leprosy by the smoke of the Sinugaga wood (HLacecaria Agallocha, 
Linn.).’ 


5. Report on Leprosy, etc. 1867. 

6 The spread of leprosy in China at the present day is said to be enormous. In 
Canton alone, according to the Report of the College of Physicians, there were 900 
lepers in the Leper Asylum, besides about 2,500 at large, believed to be gaining a 
livelihood as beggars, ropemakers, and pedlars. They are also numerous at Macao 
and Shanghai; both, it will be remembered, being ports open to commerce by treaty, 
The Chinese are so merciless to lepers, through fear of infection, that the suicide of 
lepers by opium, hanging, and drowning, to avoid the dreaded consequences of their 
isolation, is frequent. They believe the disease runs through four generations, after 
which it becomes exhausted. ‘Hence they ‘never permit any marriages with the 
progeny of, leprous. parents .4. the lepers themselves usually intermarry only 
with those of the same grade or type of disease : e.g. a leper of the fourth generation 
with no external appearance of leprosy but known to be of a leprous origin will only 
marry a woman who is in the same circumstances with himself. The progeny of 
the fourth generation are considered free from taint, and need no longer be secluded 
from society. —Report on Leprosy, etc. 1867. 

? Writing from Hong Kong to the Duke of Newcastle on the 7th of March 1863, 
Acting Governor Mercer said in his despatch: ‘I transmit likewise a very singular 
passage with which I recently chanced to meet in a book not long since published, 
Dr. Seeman’s Mission to Viti,.or the Feejee Islands. It relates to the cure of leprosy 
by the smoke of the plant Sinugaga, and I thought it well to note it, lest it should 
possibly escape attention elsewhere.’ I extract the following from the passage 
dlluded to: ‘Some ‘natives, however, can handle the poisonous juice [of the Sinu- 
gaga} with perfect impunity . . . none, save those who have been sufferers from the 
effect of these poisons can form any adequate conception of the agonies endured and 
the courage displayed by a Fijian who voluntarily submits himself to being cured of 
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And now, leaving Australasia, it is not necessary to go to Persia, 
the Land of the Sun, to find this destroyer of man—to Persia where 
the loathed leper is at the present day little if any better off than 
in the days of Herodotus when he was banished from the city as one 
who had sinned against the sun ; and where yet lepers, the most un- 
happy of beings, are compelled to herd together in miserable hovels 
and generally left in the greatest wretchedness at some distance 
from the towns. For in Ceylon hideous elephantiasis mutilates. 
man and the less repulsive white Lepra Hebreorum claims many 
a victim. But the leper of Ceylon has his liberty. So long as he 
can walk about he mixes freely with other people; and though he 
is refused admittance into the general hospitals of the island, an 
asylum four miles out of Colombo, beautifully situated on the banks 
of a river, is provided for him, where he is fed and clothed at the 
Government expense. 

Nor is it necessary in order again to meet with the leper to turn 
to Arabia, where, however revolting the form of the disease, it does 
not render the victim, as in so many other instances, legally impure. 
For, passing northwards from Ceylon, the vast continent of India 
stretches before us. And ‘India continues to be, as it has been for 
ages, one of the principal seats of leprosy in the world.’* In the 


words of the Report of 1867, ‘No province of the Empire from 
Point de Galle to Peshawur, or from the Indus to the Straits of 
Malacca, seems to be exempt from the evil.’ And after lamenting 
that up to that time the subject had excited but little attention 
either from a scientific or social point of view, the Report goes on to 
express the hope ‘that the present inquiry may lead to a more 
thorough and systematic examination of a malady which affects so 


leprosy by the smoke of the Sinugaga wood. The Rev. W. Moore, of Rewa, was well 
acquainted with a young man of the name of Wiliami Lawaleou, who underwent the 
process of being smoked. Mr. Moore gave me the full particulars of this remarkable 
case when I was his guest in 1860, and he has also published a full account of it in 
The Wesleyan Missionary Notices, Sydney, 1879, p. 157, After stating that he knew 
Wiliami as a fine healthy young fellow, Mr. Moore was surprised to find him one day 
so much altered by the effects of leprosy. Some time after he again met him full of 
health, and on inquiry learnt the treatment adopted to bring about this change. 
Taken to a small empty house, the leper is stripped of every article of clothing, his 
body rubbed all over with green leaves, and then buried in them. A small fire is 
then kindled, and a few pieces of the Sinugaga laid on it. Assoon as the thick black 
smoke begins to ascend, the leper is bound hand and foot, a rope fastened to his 
heels by means of which he is drawn up over the fire, so that his head is some fifteen 
inches from the ground. The door is then closed, and his friends retire a little dis- 
tance, whilst the poor sufferer is left to cry and shout, and plead from the midst of 
the suffocating stream ; but he is often allowed to remain for hours, and finally faints 
away. When he is thought sufficiently smoked the fire is removed, the slime scraped 
from the body, and deep gashes cut into the skin until the blood flows freely. The 


leper is now taken down and laid on his mats to await the result—in seme tases 


death, in many life and health. Wiliami had undergone this fearful proctess.’— 
Report on Leprosy, etc. 1867. f 
§ Ibid. 


Seperate Sat 
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deeply the material well-being and interests of millions of our fellow- 
creatures, subjects of the British Crown.’ 

Though the awful scourge in India is heaviest amongst the poor, 
every race and rank is subject to it: rich and poor, Christians and 
pagans; Europeans and natives; Rajahs and Newabs; Brahmins 
and Pundits; Pariahs, the low-caste Hindoos, Mussulmans and 
Parsees,° all are numbered amongst the despised and hated class of 
lepers. 

Abhorred by everyone, the leper in India is often ruthlessly driven 
by his own flesh and blood from house and home, literally to perish 
by the roadside ; whilst in some places Government interference alone 
has put a stop to his being buried alive—the father burying the son, 
the son burying his father. And not only the leper himself, but also 
his relatives and friends, lest in multiplying their kind they should 
transmit the disease to distant generations. 

Though no law restrains him from intercourse with other people, 
caste steps in and takes the place of law. The man of high caste, 
once a leper, from that moment is turned out of his caste; he may 
not sit in the same room or house with the sound and pure; his own 
kith and kin will not eat what he has touched, or drink or smoke 
with him. If his wife eat with him, she is put out of caste. None 
will marry his daughters, even though there be no slightest sign of 
leprosy in them, and they can never be readmitted into caste. There 
is no pity and no hope for him. And when he dies, abhorrence fol- 
lows him to the grave; all religious ceremony is withheld from him, 
and his body, given up to the low caste of sweepers and such like, is 
subject to the greatest indignity the Hindoos can show their dead. 

Lepers are met with in every stage of misery in India. They 
flock to the borders of the Ganges to end their hopeless lives on ‘ holy 
ground.’ Pilgrims, they crowd to Pooree to make prayers and propi- 
tiatory offerings to the idol Lokenauth; and then, failing of their 
cure, they continue to haunt the neighbourhood, and form fresh 
centres of vice as vile and detestable as the foul corruption that pol- 
lutes and makes havoc of their bodies. Often herded by themselves 
at night, they are scattered during the day along the roadway and in 
the bazaars begging of the pitiful, and filling with horror the unac- 
customed stranger. 

Special hospital accommodation is provided for them here and 
there ; but in all India, with its millions of people and its over a 
hundred thousand lepers, the asylums for the leper can be almost 
counted on one’s fingers: they are not a fourth, nay, not a fourteenth 
part of the Lazar houses that England in the Middle Ages built for 
the despised ‘ children of St. Lazarus.’ 

But even India does not terminate our rapid survey of the leprous 


® Report on Leprosy, etc. 1867. 
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districts of the world. Nor can we yet quit the boundaries of our 
own empire to trace its path to the end. 

Leaving India, we have not to go on as far as Madagascar—where 
the stigma of leprosy is so great that falsehood is employed to hide 
the fell disease as long as possible— for additional proof that leprosy 
still darkens the earth. In Mauritius and its dependencies it spares 
neither age, rank, nor sex. Infants are born with it, the aged die of 
it. But for the leper of the Mauritius there is at least a ray of hope, 
a beam of consolation: the Sister of Charity, like the faithful disciple 
of Saint Catharine of Siena in the West Indies, conquers the almost 
invincible repugnance to such a task, and devotes her life to lightening 
the burden of his miseries. 

Still passing westwards and reaching Africa, the earliest home of 
leprosy, I do not stop to track it in Northern Africa, in Egypt along 
the valley of the Nile, on the shores of the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea, in Abyssinia and amidst the people of Darfur ; for at the Cape 
of Good Hope leprosy is common among all the native races and 
tribes. And here the Leper Hospital would seem to tell of the same 
careful provision of early Dutch conquerors that marks them out in 
enviable contrast to ourselves in Guiana. 

At Sierra Leone also the scourge of leprosy endures. But so 
strong is their superstitious fear of the disease that the natives were 
most unwilling to give any information whatever about it; they 
could scarcely be even got to talk about it.’ 

And now coming to the end of our survey and at last reaching 
Europe, we need not tarry in Greece—where leprosy in married 
persons is regarded as a legal ground for divoree—nor pass round the 
Italian coast on through Spain and Portugal up into Norway, the 
most remarkable European stronghold of the disease in modern times, 
to know that leprosy still prevails: it concerns us, and intimately, 
elsewhere. At Cyprus, our latest and far from welcomed acquisi- 
tion, the leper lives his living death. 

But whatever Englishmen may have felt and feel about it, the leper 
at least is thankful that Cyprus has become a part of the British 
Empire. 

The Report of the College of Physicians of 1867 showed that in 
Cyprus leprosy, passing over the Mussulman population—who abstain 
from pork, and rarely eat salted food—was confined almost exclusively 
to the Christian community, who indulge in an excessive use of salt 
pork and fish—often rancid. The Report also showed that, though 
required to dwell in a house set apart for them near Nicosia, from 
which many managed to escape, the lepers were without any public 
provision for their subsistence and medical treatment ; and that they 
were entirely dependent on the alms of the Archbishop, who supplied 
them with daily bread, and on private charity. 


© Report on Leprosy, cte. 1867. 
Vout. XVI. No. 90. Q 
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And for those who would realise for themselves the ravages that 
leprosy effected amongst the Cypriotes when we took possession of 
the island, I transfer the following sketch from Mrs. Scott-Steven- 
son’s vivid picture of ‘Our Home in Cyprus.’ Mrs. Scott-Stevenson 
had the courage to visit the leper farm of Nicosia; and this is what 


she saw :— 


My husband requested that the two worst cases should be pointed out to us, 
We were brought to a doorway, through which we peeped, and were shown a man 
who lay moaning on a wooden trestle. Two women who were attending on him 
turned him towards the light. I could only take a single glance, and no more. 
Not a feature of any kind was discernible ; and only by inflated movements, at 
regular intervals, of the cheeks could we tell a living being lay before us. We 
could only trust he was unconscious ; that his condition was more appalling to the 
onlooker than the actual suffering to himself. It was believed that he was quite 
an idiot ; but as he could neither speak, nor see, nor smell, nor taste, nor even hear 
distinctly, it must have been hard to tell whether the brain was still conscious or 
not. Food was administered by pouring liquids down his throat ; but every day 
even this was mercifully becoming more impossible. So we could only hope that 
death would soon release him. 


But, as though the sufferings of his malady were not enough for 
a Cypriote leper, cruel wrongs were heaped upon him by those most 
bound to protect and console him. 


When a man is first suspected of leprosy, the people go to the mukhtar of his 
village and accuse him of the plague. A council is held, and the case examined. 
He is torn from his family, who as a rule are his deadliest enemies ; his goods are 
divided amongst his relatives, and he is banished from their presence for ever. 
His clothes and a cotton quilt are given him, and a guard of his fellow-citizens 
conducts him to this place, and here he is left to live or to perish." 


Our rule, however, has already greatly softened the lot of the 
leper in Cyprus. And the official Reports of the island for 1881 '? 
and 1882 '° speak both of the improvement in the condition of the 
unfortunate sufferers of the leper farm, and of their gratitude for the 
interest taken in their welfare, and the efforts made for their comfort. 

But Dr. Heidenstam, the chief medical officer, in the Report of 
1882, whilst adducing evidence of the decrease of leprosy in Cyprus, 
and expressing the conviction that ‘in the course of time it will die 
out, owing to the improvement in the ordinary diet and welfare of 
the population, and by the prevention of hereditary predisposition by 
isolation, to which alone I attribute the development of the malady,’ 
urges the necessity for increased accommodation for the lepers. ‘ It 
is greatly to be desired,’ he says, ‘that more accommodation should 
be provided, so as to be enabled in time to completely seclude the 
whole number of lepers on the island.’ 

" Our Home in Cyprus, p. 148. 
12 Second Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 


Cyvrus for the ycar 1881. 
18 Cyprus: Report by Her Vajesty’s High Commissioner for 1882, 
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Dr. Barry, the Sanitary Commissioner, in the Report for 1881, 
gives the following instructive fact, bearing both on the contagious- 
ness and heredity of leprosy:—‘ There was one case of peculiar 
interest [in the leper asylum]—namely, that of a woman who had no 
history of leprosy in her own family, but who married a leper, who 
transmitted the disease to her: and the offspring of the marriage 
(two in number) were also lepers.’ 

Such cases as this must be borne in mind when, in considering 
the means to be adopted for grappling with the ‘ great malady,’ the 
question arises how far negative data of its apparent incommunica- 
bility should be allowed to weigh against positive evidence that it 
has been communicated. 

Cyprus closes the long list of countries bound up with the interests 
of Great Britain in which the destructive force of leprosy exists and 
prevails at the present moment. 

Now, leprosy is a disease that has existed from the earliest historic 
times. It once desolated Europe—Great Britain and Ireland. In 
England it is no longer met with. In Europe generally, except just 
here and there, it is almost unknown. 

Is it not then a wonderful thing, not that a cure has not yet been 
discovered for leprosy, but that with men of science it is still an 
open question whether leprosy is communicable or incommunicable, 
contagious or hereditary; whether it is due to insufficient and bad 
food, or bad climate and dirt, or all combined; to a lack of meat or 
the absence of vegetable diet; to the use of salt fish or the want of 
salt? Such, however, is the case. 

In 1862, the Governor of the Windward Islands forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies an Act passed by the Legislature 
of Barbadoes to increase the salary of the superintendent of the 
Public Lazaretto. In his letter to the Duke of Newcastle, accom- 
panying this Act, Governor Walker urgently drew the attention of 
the Duke to the increase of leprosy in the islands under his rule. 


I regret [he wrote] to state that this fearful malady is on the increase in these 
colonies. Its loathsome character deprives it of all the private and much of the 
professional interest which is seldom wanting in other forms of disease, and may 
have in some measure reconciled people to the prevalent belief that it is incurable. 

Hopeless as the case of the unhappy leper may be, I think that if reports could 
be obtained from all these colonies of the character and progress of the disease ; of 
the mode of treatment pursued in each, and of the success with which it may have 
been attended ; of the dietaries observed ; of the religious and other instruction 
afforded to the patients in places where any number of them are collected together, 
either under private or public superintendence; and of the general regulations 
which are ordered to be observed in all institutions for their reception, something 
might be gained, if not by having all the information thus obtained collated and 
submitted to the inspection and discussion of some professional body in England, at 
least by haying it imparted to each of the colonies for our study and guidance." 


“ Report on Leprosy, etc. 1867. 
Q 2 
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The suggestions of the most humane, wise, and statesmanlike letter 
were promptly adopted by the Duke of Newcastle. The assistance of 
the Royal College of Physicians was sought. The College at once agreed 
‘to collate, digest, and report upon whatever information respecting 
the disease of leprosy in the West Indian islands and elsewhere might 
be submitted to their consideration’; and a committee for the pur- 
pose was appointed by them who prepared a list of interrogatories on 
the lines so carefully indicated by Governor Walker, with a view to 
elicit—the extent of leprosy ; the character and outward manifestations 
of it; the circumstances of its appearance ; its nature, 7.¢. whether or 
not communicable by transmission from parent to child or by con- 
tagion; whether or not curable; the social and legal treatment of 
lepers; the public hospital provision made for them; and the 
medical and hygienic treatment of them. 

The College having approved of the list, it was forwarded to the 
Colonial Office with the following memorandum: ‘ As the disease is 
known to exist not only in many foreign countries, but also in various 
British colonies in the East and elsewhere, the Committee are of 
opinion it is very desirable the interrogatories should be sent to all 
the colonies of the empire.’ 

In accordance with this advice, the inquiry was made to embrace 
the whole of our colonial empire, together with our possessions in 
India and various foreign countries; and, at the request of the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs and India 
(Earl Russell and Sir Charles Wood) forwarded the interrogatories to 
Her Majesty’s consuls in the East, and to the authorities in India and 
its dependencies. 

Voluminious evidence was the result of the inquiry. The main 
result of the first batch of replies to the interrogatories, amounting 
to fifty in number, was that the Committee so far decided in favour 
of the non-contagiousness of leprosy as to declare in a memorandum, 
approved by the College and forwarded to the Duke of New- 
castle on the 19th of June 1863, that ‘The replies already re- 
ceived contain no evidence that, in the opinion of the Committee, 
would justify any measures for the compulsory segregation of lepers.’ 

The Duke of Newcastle, in acknowledging the receipt of the 
Report informed the Committee of the College of Physicians that he 
contemplated 


/ 
sending out a circular to the Governors of all Her Majesty's colonies, expressing 
an opinion that any laws affecting the personal liberty of the lepers ought to be 
repealed ; and that in the meantime, or, if they shall not be repealed, any action 


15 In 1863 Professor Virchow was earnestly engaged on the question of leprosy 
Twice he issued an appeal to physicians, historians, and travellers to assist him in 
composing a history of the disease. In his second appeal he said : ‘A malady which 
once pervaded the whole world, which even now attacks thousands in every quarter 
of the globe, and to the ravages of which the most ancient historical records bear 
witness, is certainly worthy of the most zealous study.’— Report on Leprosy, etc. 1867. 
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of the executive authority in enforcing them, which is merely authorised and not 
enjoined by law, ought to cease. The effect of the circular [the letter continued] 
would be much enhanced were it accompanied by an authoritative statement by 
the Committee, exhibiting, as forcibly as possible, the full weight of the evidence 
which has been obtained down to this time, as to the contagiousness of leprosy, 
and the conclusions which the Committee have drawn therefrom. 


The Committee in answer to this—the number of replies at the 
time having increased to sixty-two, including returns from the West 
India Colonies, New Brunswick, the Ionian Isles, several places in 
the Turkish empire, Sierra Leone, Tunis, Cairo, Tabreez, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, China, and Kangawa—forwarded through the College a 
reiteration of their first opinion, declaring that they could ‘only re- 
peat the statement made in their former Report to the College, that 
the replies already received contained no evidence which in their 
opinion justifies any measures for the compulsory segregation of 
lepers.’ 

This correspondence is given fully in the Report on Leprosy by 
the Royal College of Physicians, to which I have frequently referred, 
and to which I am chiefly indebted for the statements I have made. 
It was prepared for and published by Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in 1867, after all the replies to the interroga- 
tories framed by the Committee of 1862 had been received. These 
replies included over 250 from medical men in different parts of the 
world, exclusive of those from our consuls and of communications 
from the Governors of the British Colonies. And many of these were 
distinctively affirmative in answer to the tenth interrogatory ‘ Have 
you met with instances of the disease appearing to be contagious in 
the ordinary sense of that term, 7.¢. communicated to healthy persons 
by direct contact with, or close proximity to, diseased persons ?’ Not 
only do we find such answers as, ‘I have seen a few persons amongst 
those affected where contagion appewred evident,’ but, ‘I am clearly 
of opinion that it is contagious in every stage and form, and especially 
so after ulceration’; and ‘ Two instances I have met substantiate the 
opinion that it is contagious after a lapse of time’; and again, ‘I 
know of many cases in which there was clear proof of the contagious 
nature of the disease.’ 

However, many data of a negative character were allowed to out- 
weigh the fewer of a positive; and the strongly-expressed opinion of 
the Cominittee against the compulsory segregation of lepers was acted 
on by the Government. The Colonial Office by circular letter directed 
the Governors of our Colonies to forward copies of the Report of the 
College of 1867 to every medical man in their respective colonies who 
had given information on the subject, and to every other connected 
with any public hospital, workhouse, or other institution of the kind, 
as well as to every public library, or library of a Legislative Body or 
scientific institution ; and at the same time the despatch specially 
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drew the attention of the Governors to the opinion expressed in the 
Report of the non-contagiousness of leprosy, and requested them to 
take all steps in their power for the abrogation of any existing law 
for the compulsory seclusion of lepers. 

Since the issue of the Report, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies of successive administrations, the India Office, and the 
Government of India have not ceased to devote attention to this 
momentous question. 

In 1871, Dr. Gavin Milroy, a member of the Committee of 1862, 
was commissioned by the Imperial Government to proceed to the 
West Indies to investigate the treatment of leprosy then and there 
being pursued by Dr. Beauperthuy, which had attracted wide attention 
both in the West Indies and in Europe. 

The Colonies had responded liberally to the invitation of the 
Colonial Office to contribute to the expense of Dr. Milroy’s mission. 

Little or nothing came of the inquiry so far as the discovery of a 
cure for leprosy was concerned. But in his Report, published in 1873, 
Dr. Milroy explicitly rejects the opinion of the contagiousness of 
leprosy. He, however, upholds its hereditary character, advocates 
the separation of the sexes, and the placing of the asylums for men 
apart from those for women as often as practicable. Malaria and 
insufficient and unwholesome food he considers to be the chief pro- 
moting causes of leprosy. 

In 1874 a Report of Dr. Vandyke Carter’s on leprosy in Norway— 
Dr. Carter is, I suppose, the greatest living authority on leprosy— 
was forwarded by the Colonial Office to all our dependencies. In this 
Report, though he abstains from positively affirming the contagious- 
ness of leprosy, Dr. Carter, alluding to the Committee of 1862, speaks 
of ‘the asswmption that leprosy is not contagious.’ He says :— 


That leprosy may be personally communicated and received amongst human 
beings has not been strictly demonstrated ; and the force of negative facts being 
awarded paramount influence, it has been held that this disease is in fact not so 
communicable. And the opinion has been superadded, that there. is no need of 
leper-asylums in countries infested with the malady. 

I will here quote directly from my Report to the Bombay Government, 1871 :— 
‘It was recently affirmed by high British authority, viz. a committee appointed by 
the London College of Physicians in June 1862, that, as a measure for checking the 
progress of leprosy, the compulsory segregation of lepers was not to be recom- 
mended ; and inter alia, it was advanced that the decline of leprosy in Europe 
(during the Middle Ages) is attributable chiefly to improvement in diet, as well as 
of general hygiene ; identical results being predicted for India on similar grounds. 
Apparently the assumption that leprosy is not contagious led to this discontinuance 
of leper-asylums ; and the necessity for consistently explaining its extinction in 
Europe probably led to this result being referred to improved hygiene.’ 

At the time the above was written I was not aware of the brilliant illustration, 
as one may term it, offered by Norway of the utility of leper-asylums; the erection 
of which, I should add, was determined on quite apart from an idea that leprosy 
is contagious, or from a notion that improvements in hygiene might lead to its 
extinction,’ 
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By the side of this Dr. Carter gives statistics of leprosy in Norway 
since 1856 which show a marked, if gradual, decline of the disease 
since the middle of the present century, when, active measures 
having been taken by the State, hospitals were established and the 
segregation of the affected initiated. Out of a revenue of about 
1,000,000/. the Norwegian Government were spending annually 
20,0001., if not more, with the sole object of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the leprous poor.'® 

Amongst the several Reports that continued to be made from 
various parts of the empire to the Home Government in 1876 was 
one from New South Wales declaring, ‘ that there is no doubt that 
leprosy in its most malignant and contagious form has spread beyond 
the Chinese population.’ 

A despatch from the British Consul in Honolulu forwarding a 
letter from Staff-Surgeon Betts, R.N., was also received by the 
Foreign Office showing the rapid spread of the disease. Mr. Betts’s 
letter contained the startling statement that in Molokai, whither the 
lepers of the Sandwich Islands had been banished since 1865, they then 
numbered nearly seven hundred, varying in age from ten to seventy 
years. By 1882 the lepers of Molokai had increased to eight hun- 
dred. And all these were tenderly cared for in life and death by a 
young Belgian missionary, the Rev. Father Deveuster, who with 
heroic courage renounced everything that the world holds dear in 
order to devote himself to these poor outcasts of society.'” 

In 1876 another official Report by Dr. Vandyke Carter was pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Secretary of State for India. This 
contained his observations on leprosy as it exists now in North Italy, 
the Greek Archipelago, Palestine, and parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

At the beginning of‘the Report, Dr. Carter quotes the opinion of 
the distinguished physician Dr. Bo, that the segregation of lepers with 
the separation of the sexes is the only rational means of checking the 
spread and propagation of leprosy ; that the decrease of the malady in 
Europe in former times was essentially due to the separation of the 
affected; and that, considering the history of leprosy in different 
countries, it may be transported from place to place. In concluding 
his Report he uses these grave and ominous words :— 

16 Report on Leprosy and Leper-Asylums in Norway ; with references to India, 
1874. 

re ‘L’une des plus horribles maladies qui affligent l’humanité, la lépre, fait de 
nombreuses victimes dans le petit royaume océanien, formé par l’archipel Sandwich. 
Les malheureux qu'elle a atteints sont relégués dans une petite ile, appelée Molokai. 
Il sont 14 au nombre de huit cents. Un jeune missionnaire de la Congrégation de 
Picpus, le’ R. P. Deveuster, natif de Tremeloo (Brabant), s’est fait deputs plus de 
trois ans, exclusivement leur pére spirituel et temporel. Il soigne leurs ulcéres; il 
les fait penser 4 Dieu ; il les dispose 4 passer de leurs grandes mistres au bonheur 
du ciel; et quand il sont morts, il leur rend lui-méme les dermiers devoirs.’—Journal 
de Bruzxelles, 16 Janvier, 1882. 
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As regards Bombay, I notice that amongst the thirty or forty patients under 
treatment in the ward for incurables in the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, there 
are usually two, three, or four European lepers. . . . This useful refuge for the 
helpless is now wholly occupied by the leprous; it was intended for natives, but 
there being no other accommodation for European lepers, such poor sufferers have 
necessarily been admitted here, notwithstanding the evident undesirability of 
treating European sick under the same rules as are intended for natives. It is 
known that there are other European lepers living at their own homes in Bombay, 
but naturally some difficulty exists in ascertaining their exact number. Without 
in any way pushing inquiry in this direction, I have myself lately seen three well- 
marked instances—viz. of a boy at school, a young woman, and an adult military 
man. Bombay still harbours in a crowded locality a leper-colony of the most 
wretched subjects—men, women, and children ; and it is at least curious that the 
above three cases reside not far from this focus of loathsome disease. 

In other parts of India similar facts are known... . 

Our western tropical possessions are at least equally rife with demonstrations of 
the same fact, that European residents are liable to leprosy ; and further reference 
to this series of proof is hardly needed. .. . 

Commonly, European lepers in India cannot give any consistent account of the 
origin of their disease ; yet the bare facts of the whole case are sufficient to point 
to a special cause. Whether or not this cause be a specific one, operating by direct 
communication from the leprous to the healthy, I need not here inquire, and I will 
only observe that the sources of contagion absolutely abound amongst us. The 
real difficulty is to understand why so few European residents are now attacked ; 
but present immunity (or comparative icamunity) may not continue under circum- 
stances so much changing as those we live in, in these days of increasing social 
contact with the native-born. From some considerations which have presented 
themselves to me I am disposed to infer that, should the colonisation of India by 

inglishmen be ever attempted on a large scale, there would be a decided risk of 
the new population becoming tainted with leprosy ; nay, this risk might be con- 
verted into a positive infliction were not means taken to prevent a possible com- 
munication of the disease, and therefore strict regulations would have to be enforced. 
Mr. Wilson [now Sir Erasmus Wilson], indeed, has suggested that England her- 
self needs, or may need, protection from the constant, even if small, importation of 
lepers from abroad; much more, then, would prudence dictate that Europeans 
permanently living in India should be careful of their surroundings. 

Lastly, it were to be wished that this topic should be included in the general 
inquiry into the leprous plague of India, which in no long time will have to be 
undertaken if the full duty of Government be resolutely faced. At present, all 
that I would venture to suggest is the erection of a suitable asylum in Bombay, 
not only for indigenous leper-poor, but also for the suffering European leper, who 
has special hardships, and therefore special claim on our attention. 


The numerous Reports prepared and sent in by order of the Govern- 
ment of India, from all parts of the empire from 1875 to 1878 inclu- 
sively, manifest considerable variety of opinion as to the contagiousness 
and heredity of leprosy ; but none the less do they show the wide pre- 
valence of the disease. 

In 1879 Dr. W. Munro, formerly medical officer at St. Kitts in 
the West Indies, republished from the Edinburgh Medical Journal 
a remarkable treatise on leprosy almost more interesting, and cer- 
tainly, from one point of view, more valuable than the classical 
article of the late Sir James Simpson published in the same Review 
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forty years previously. Dr. Munro’s avowed object was to show (1) that 
the idea that leprosy is increased by vaccination is groundless; (2) 
that it is communicable; (3) that its probable primary cause is a 
want of salt combined with a deficient vegetable diet. And in a 
prefatory note he specially says that he had become less inclined to 
admit the influence of heredity in propagating the disease, and more 
inclined to look on human intercourse as the only means of propa- 
gating it. 

Copies of this treatise were, together with a circular despatch on 
the subject, forwarded by the Colonial Office to the Governors of our 
various dependencies in 1880, and a fresh supply was sent again in 
1881. 

To show how alarmingly leprosy is spreading at the Cape, I can- 
not do better than quote the brief Report of the Select Committee 
appointed by order of the House of Assembly on the 25th of July 
1883 to inquire into and report upon the spread of leprosy, and the 
best means to be taken to check the same. 


Your Committee, having examined witnesses and taken evidence, have to report 
that the result of our,inquiry shows :— 

1. That leprosy prevails extensively in this colony, and is steadily spreading 
amongst both white and coloured classes. 

2. That no efficient steps have been taken hitherto to prevent the spread of this 
loathsome disease, and to avert the terrible evils which threaten society through 
heredity, and in other ways, from the indiscriminate intercourse and intermarriage 
of re with other classes of the community. 

. That it has been conclusively proved to your Committee that, by proper 
measures energetically and efficiently carried out, it is possible to arrest the further 
te ie of the disease, and ultimate ly to stamp it out altogether. 

That for the accomplishment of this object an Act for the ¢ compulsory segre- 
sie of all lepers is necessary, and the establishment of leper institutions in suit- 
able localities where perfect isolation cen be secured. 

5. Your Committee therefore recommend, for the protection of the public and 
in the interests of humanity as well as of the sufferers themselves, that the Govern- 
ment should, as early as possible, take steps to secure the passing of a ‘ Compulsory 
Leper Act,’ and the commencement of a system of isolation and curative treat- 
ment.’ 


Some facts more than curious regarding the communication of 
leprosy to animals are given by Dr. Wynne, of Robben Island, in the 
appendix to this Report. Dr. Wynne says :— 


The communicableness of this disease to animals is a matter of great importance, 
for the reason that it may also be communicable to human beings through the 
agency of animals suffering from the disease being used as food. 

Until I came to Robben Island I was not aware that this might be possible, for 
I had never even heard of its being probable. I do not know of any cases having 
been recorded, but it may be so. 

Two years ago I shot some two dozen pigeons, owing to the fact of their being 
too numerous, and I wished to keep them off the roof of my quarters, as I obtain 
rain-water fom this source for cooking purposes. Amongst them 
pigeons suffering from leprosy ; the bowed legs and incurvated re with hodutar - : 
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or hypertrophied articulations. ... My attention was drawn to it quite acci- 
dentally by a resident of over twenty years. ... 

From time to time leper mice have been caught in the leper wards by the 
occupants, presenting the usual characteristic symptoms of leprosy. I am indebted 
to Mrs. Wilshere for a specimen caught in the chaplain’s house, which is adjacent 
to the leper wards. . . . I am indebted to Cesar Africanus for calling my attention 
soon after to some young pheasants, suffering from the same affection. . . . They 
had every liberty, and being treated near the leper wards, they prowled about the 
space in front of them, picking up any food which might be found about... . 

An old turkey-cock may be seen to-day, as I have often seen it lately, prowling 
about the doors of the leper wards, affected with unmistakable leprosy. Several 
young turkeys limp about with him, showing the same symptoms as the young 
pheasants—namely, the bowed legs, incurvated claws, and hypertrophied articula- 
tion, with sorefootedness.'® 


The latest official document that comes to us from India is dated 
the 5th of March of this year. It is a Memorandum by Dr. Vandyke 
Carter On the Prevention of Leprosy by Segregation of the Affected. 
Dr. Carter says: ‘The following brief Memoir is the third I have 
compiled for submission to the authorities of British India; and, 
like its first predecessor, it is based upon unique experience acquired 
through the enlightened proceedings of the Government of Norway.’ 

The statistics he quotes prove the truth of his assertion that the 
methodical isolation of lepers, which has been carried on with unre- 
mitting effort, has resulted in a decided diminution of their number 
during the past twenty-five years. Isolation he acknowledges to be 
a costly measure; but the State, recognising from the first the in- 
curability of leprosy, ‘ limited its attempts to opposing the hitherto 
continuous reproduction of disease, and such anticipatory sphere of 
action admits only of radical rather than showy achievements. How 
much longer these somewhat costly measures may have to be main- 
tained cannot yet be said; but it has been learnt that restrictive 
means ought, if possible, to be extended, and could be remitted only 
at imminent risk of renewed spreading of disease.’ 

In finally urging the adoption of segregation for India Dr. Carter 
says that it is the only method likely to check and lessen leprosy : 
‘it has, in Norway, proved to be beneficial in both these directions, 
as well as by awakening the people toa sense of rational self-help 
and a willingness to co-operate further. Such a cogent and attrac- 
tive stimulus is much needed in India, where the foundations of 
public hygiene have yet to be laid.’ 

I have now said enough, I think, to prove the truth of the asser- 
tion with which I set out—.e. that the question of leprosy in this 
nineteenth century is one of vital interest and importance to English- 
men. I think also that, beginning with the Report of the Royal 
College of Physicians of 1867, and ending with the Memorandum of 


18 Report of the Select Committee on the Spread of Leprosy. Cape Town, 1883. 
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Dr. Vandyke Carter, I have said enough to show that in the matter of 
leprosy, as on other points, doctors differ seriously. 

It now remains to consider some of the aspects of leprosy in 
the past: the laws and practices and charities connected with it. 
And then, whether or not it shall be proved to have died out or to 
have been stamped out of Europe, something at least may be learned 
by a comparison of the medieval with the modern treatment of it 
that will enable us to infer whether not it will be our own fault in 
the future if our Indian and Colonial Empire continues to be afflicted 
with the terrible scourge that for more than three centuries ravaged 
our kingdom. 

Aanes LAMBERT. 


( To be concluded.) 
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AN AMERICAN CRITICISM OF THE 
EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Ir is among the features of modern international courtesy that pro- 
fessional representatives of foreign states are allowed to witness the 
military operations in which a nation within the pale of conventional 
civilisation may engage, and to have access to such official informa- 
tion as may enable them to report to their constituents on the pro- 
gress of events and the lessons of a campaign, with what intelligence 
their critical acumen and industry may prompt. That military 
attachés on such a service do fulfil their function and send in 
reports may be assumed; yet there is to my knowledge but a single 
power that does not entomb the outcome of its representatives’ labours 
in the pigeonholes of its military bureau. The Russian headquar- 
ters in Bulgaria were accompanied by a small army of foreign attachés. 
Japan had sent a colonel, and Sweden a highly-decorated major ; 
Austria and Germany were represented by general officers, and Eng- 
land by an able and gallant Guardsman. Doubtless all those gentlemen 
were sedulous in the compilation of reports, but he who would under- 
take the task of writing the history of the Russo-Turkish war will 
search in vain for documents which could scarcely fail to be of mate- 
rial assistance to him. Among those generals and colonels there 
quietly moved a young lieutenant, the delegate from a great nation 
whose standing army is not so strong as a couple of Russian divisions. 
He was zealous in his appointed duty; with cool keen eye he watched 
the heart of every battle; and when the West Point lieutenant of 
Engineers went home to his normal duty of keeping in order the 
drains of Washington, he took with him and handed in to the War 
Department of the United States Government, a report on the war, 
so thorough, so detailed, so charged with independent yet tempe- 
rate criticism, as to leave for the would-be historian, so far as the 
Russian share in it was concerned, an undertaking of sheer surplusage. 
First-Lieutenant F. V. Greene, of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, had made his report an exhaustive record of the Russo- 
Turkish war; but this work of so great importance might have 
gone into the limbo peopled by the reports of military attachés of 
other states, save for the practice of the departments of the United 
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States Government to present to the legislature, and thus, in effect, 
to constitute public property, documents conceived to be of general 
interest. Finally, Mr. Greene’s report was reprinted, no longer as a 
state paper, both in America and in Europe; it has been translated 
into German and Russian, and the General Staff of St. Petersburg 
have given it their official omprimatur as a standard authority. 

A military lieutenant had served Uncle Sam’s turn in Bulgaria : 
to report to him on the operations engaged in by England in Egypt 
two years ago he nominated a naval officer, Lieutenant-Commander 
Casper F. Goodrich, of a United States squadron which happened to 
be at Alexandria when the operations began. West Point had scored 
in Europe ; Annapolis, the U.S. academy for naval cadets, was now to 
have its‘ show’ in Africa. Commander Goodrich has forwarded to the 
secretary of the American Navy his Report of the British Naval and 
Military Operations in Egypt (1882); the work has been printed 
in the Government printing office, and an early copy of it now lies 
before me. It is not the custom of the Headquarters Staff of the 
British army to compile and issue an official narrative of the wars in 
which the troops who are under its direction have been engaged, in 
which respect it differs from the wise and useful practice of that 
great General Staff over which Count Moltke so long presided. It 
is not contended that Commander Goodrich’s report on the operations 
in Egypt has the intrinsic weight or the fulness of detail that would 
entitle it to take rank as a substitute for such a narrative; but it 
has characteristics which make it of important value both to the 
strictly professional student, and to the general reader who is unwill- 


ing to content himself with the despatches of generals and the letters 


of war correspondents. Its author is a trained expert in his profes- 
sion ; the internal evidence of his work proves that he brought to it 
a keen eye, a shrewd intellect, and an independence in which there 
is no censoriousness. He acknowledges with frank gratitude the 
courtesy of the British naval and military chiefs in affording him 
every facility for travel and for obtaining data and technical infor- 
mation. Of those advantages he has made the fullest use ; and his 
two volumes—one containing the text of his report, the other a great 
nnmber of admirably-executed photographs and elaborately-detailed 
plans—may with confidence be asserted to constitute the best history 
of the campaign yet contributed to the military literature of the 
world, It may be assumed that some English publisher will ere 
long make Commander Goodrich’s report accessible to readers on this 
side of the Atlantic; meanwhile a short summary of the author's 
comments can scarcely be destitute of interest. 

The broad inference which the reporter draws from the essential 
facts of the bombardment of Alexandria is that vessels are not, and 
never will be, able to fight on even terms with forts: that is, when 
the object of the vessels is to reduce the forts—the ability of forts 
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to stop the progress of modern ships is another question. He does 
not deny that for the latter enterprise the works of Alexandria 
would have been utterly powerless against the British fleet, ‘ which 
need hardly have paid them the compliment of a passing shot.’ But 
in the case of fight between ship and fort, he points out that the 
responsibility of the attack belongs to the former, while the latter 
gains the credit of a drawn battle. The former cannot continue the 
action beyond a certain time, limited by the capacity of shell-rooms 
and magazines. The garrison of the latter may quietly wait under 
cover until the ship’s fire slackens, can then return it with interest, 
and continue it until the ship, if she be able, retires re infecta. 
Notwithstanding the preponderating weight of fire from the British 
guns, the bombardment of Alexandria, he contends, was not in a 
technical sense a triumph :— 

The forts [he writes] were badly bruised, but the more modern parapets were 
not seriously harmed. In the generality of cases the real damage they sustained 
could easily have been repaired in asingle night. If the bombardment was directed 
against the forts in this, their defensive capacity, it must be pronounced a failure. 
If its object was the dismounting of the new rifled guns (the really dangerous 
weapons), it must be conceded that such results as attended the work of the 
inshore squadron (only one gun of this type being seriously affected), or even such 
as were achieved by the offshore squadron (less than one-half being permanently 
disabled), do not justify the verdict of success. 

Of course there is no contention but that ‘in the wider sense of 
having driven the garrisons from their batteries, and having silenced 
the forts,’ the fleet was unquestionably victorious. 

But into this product, Commander Goodrich is careful to ac- 
centuate, entered the important element of morale. He testifies, 
indeed, with a soldierly warmth, to the conduct of the Egyptian 
defenders. Overmatched as they were in weight and skill of fire, 
he bears witness that they stood to their batteries ‘with unexpected 
and admirable courage.’ 

When the ‘ Inflexible’s’ 1,700-pound projectiles struck the scarp of the Light- 
house Fort immediately under an embrasure, they would throw up a cloud of dust 
and fragments of stone as high as the lighthouse itself. To the looker-on it 
seemed impossible to live under such a fire, yet after a few minutes the dust would 
clear away and the gun’s crew would pluckily toss another shell back at their huge 
opponent. 

But the strain of the unequal strife, and the heavy casualties 
broke down the resistance offered for a time so courageously by the 
Egyptian artillerymen. Commander Goodrich specifies the ‘ Condor’s’ 
share in the action, and the conduct of the landing party under 
Lieutenant Bradford of the ‘Invincible’ as ‘the two brilliant 
episodes of the day.’ But just as Fort Mex was in his opinion the 
only one of the Alexandrian defences that could not have renewed 
the action on the following day, and that because of the damage 
wrought it by Bradford’s spiking-party, so he holds that if the con- 
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stancy of the garrison had been of a higher type, the task of that 
landing party would have been very arduous. He thus pithily and 
idiomatically expresses himself :— 

The actual garrison was whipped, and thoroughly whipped, after a most credit- 
able and determined resistance, but it is hardly to be doubted that if it had been 
of a personne similar to that on board the attacking fleet, the spiking-party would 
have had difficulty in executing their task, and on the 12th of July the challenge 
from the ships would have been promptly accepted. 


And had that challenge been so accepted, what would have been 
the issue? The Egyptian resources of ammunition were ‘ enormous.’ 
The bombardment of the 11th of July had drained the British fleet’s 
stock of ammunition ‘to a dangerously low ebb.’ The concluding 
sentence of Commander Goodrich’s commentary on the bombardment 
is full of significance :— 

With a heavier sea running to render the fire of the fleet less accurate, and to 
embarrass the operation of replenishing its almost empty magazines and shell-rooms 
from the ammunition vessels in the outer roadstead, can any doubt be reasonably 
entertained that the struggle would have been vastly prolonged even if the final 
result had been unaltered ? 


Commander Goodrich found convincing evidence that the new 
high-powered guns are not adapted for bombarding earthworks, 
because their flat trajectory sends their projectiles along the line of 
the greatest resistance of the fortification. If an approximately 
vertical fire is attained by dint of increasing the fighting distance, 
it is obvious that the value of their high power and flat tra- 
jectory is nullified. And equally obvious is it that the longer the 
range the less close must be the shooting. Commander Goodrich 
asserts that we have no gun now afloat which can send a projectile 
through, or seriously damage, a well-packed earthen parapet thirty 
feet thick at ordinary practicable ranges. The ratio of invulner- 
ability is of course maintainable by increasing the thickness of the 
parapet proportionately with the penetration of the projectile. It 
follows that the aggressive action must chiefly concern itself with 
efforts to dismount the guns of the defending batteries, and to explode 
their batteries. For the gunners of vessels assigned to the task of 
reducing fortifications there are but two targets at which it is worth 
while to direct their fire: the muzzle of any gun actually served, 
and any visible building known or believed to be a magazine or shell- 
house; shot elsewhere directed are thrown away. Incidentally he 
points out that since the British gunners were greatly aided in their 
aim by having the black muzzles of the Egyptian guns clearly defined 
against the light-coloured masonry of the parapet, it would be a wise 
expedient to have the guns painted of a colour undistinguishable 
from that of their surroundings. 

Hammering away at ‘long taw’ when the target is comparatively 
speaking a mere pin’s point is a prolonged and precarious operation. 
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A successful hit must mean either good luck or phenomenally good 
shooting. The American reporter suggests an expedient for quick- 
ening-up results. He argues that ships of war, unless intended for 
the purpose of either engaging other ships or batteries exclusively, 
should be prepared for both classes of work by carrying composite 
batteries :— 

If [writes he in italics] Admiral Seymour had possessed a vessel carrying both 
heavy modern high-powered guns and large howitzers or other shell-guns capable 
of great elevation, and thus somewhat similar to the mortar in application, she 
would have been of immense value, for she could have run close into the forts, 
driven the Egyptians away from their batteries with her shell-guns and her 
machine-guns, and then dismounted the latter with comparative ease at short 
range with her high-powered ordnance. 


In this connection he insists strenuously on a thorough determination 
of the possibilities of vertical fire. That a vessel undertaking the ser- 
vice would, he describes in the sentence just quoted, run a certain risk 
of getting mauled in carrying it out is patent. The bombardment 
of Alexandria conclusively proved, in Commander Goodrich’s words, 
‘that ships engaging forts not superior to them in force gain more in 
accuracy of fire by anchoring than in safety by keeping under way ;’ 
but, although he does not say so specifically, he would probably recog- 
nise that a ship engaging in the hazardous close-range enterprise he 
suggests should diminish her risk as much as possible, by keeping 
under way, at least until the gun-teams on the shore defences had been 
driven from their batteries. Yet this is not certain, since another of 
his conclusions is that the average value of ship-armour has been greatly 
underrated, the conditions of a test in actual practice differing in 
the armour’s favour in a variety of details from those of a set trial of 
a section of armour-plating. And, to conclude a very imperfect 
summary of his closely-reasoned deductions, this is his verdict on 
the machine-guns which were so largely employed by the British 
fleet :— 

If mounted in the tops, and used at short range against low parapets, as at 
Mex, they may be very useful, but in a general engagement at long range (as in 
the case of the outside fleet, where the fall of the bullets could not be observed and 
the aim corrected, owing to the distance of the object aimed at and the thickness 
of the smoke), they cannot be considered as really formidable. 


Commander Goodrich speaks in terms of hearty praise of the 
exertions for rescuing Alexandria from the wholesale destruction 
which threatened it after the bombardment, made by the blue-jackets 
and marines of the fleet. It is with becoming modesty that he 
records the co-operation of a detachment from the American squad- 
ron, which landed and did its valuable and effective work under his 
own command. But he speaks with emphasis, although with re- 
straint, of the neglect of possible contingencies manifested in allow- 
ing Sir Archibald Alison’s expeditionary force to remain at Cyprus, 
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out of immediate reach, when the fleet undertook the bombardment. 
‘ That those troops,’ he writes, ‘ were not on board to take possession of 
the place on the morning of the 12th of July is to be regretted. Had 
they, or indeed any number of men greater than a mere handful, been 
Janded at that time, the burning of the city, one of the greatest dis- 
asters of the age, would have been averted.’ The lesson he draws from 
the failure to prevent that calamity is ‘that under similar circum- 
stances in the future, such prevision and preparation will be obligatory 
on the side of the attack, properly to defend the interests of neutrals 
against the ravages of a semi-civilised enemy smarting under the 
sense of defeat.’ 

The American officer’s summary of the arguments in favour of 
Lord Wolseley’s strategy in transferring his base to Ismailia, instead 
of following the example of Napoleon and operating up the Nile 
Valley, is as lucid as succinct; and he is enthusiastic as to the 
adroitness and secrecy with which the change of base was carried out. 
The nocturnal occupation of Port Said was clearly a piece of work 
after his own heart. He notes, what is not mentioned in the official 
despatches, the workmanlike position in which the ‘ Monarch’ and 
the ‘Iris’ were moored in front of that place, the former with her 
forward turret-guns commanding the main street, the latter outside 
her comrade, where she could shell the beach and the Arab town. 
In proof of the thorough obedience to the order of silence that ruled 
the night surprise, he mentions that the people on board the French 
ironclad, moored to the same buoy as the ‘ Monarch,’ remained in 
utter ignorance that anything was being done. The seizure of 
Ismailia by Captain Fitzroy’s mixed force of blue-jackets and 
marines, although completely unexpected and almost unresisted, he 
calls an undertaking ‘dangerous in the extreme,’ owing to the 
proximity of a large armed force of Egyptians. Perhaps in using 
such an expression Commander Goodrich speaks too strongly, seeing 
that Fitzroy was able not only to hold his own without support in 
Ismailia, but also to dislodge the enemy from Nefiche, and effectually 
hinder him from re-establishing himself there until Graham landed 
with the advance guard of the army and covered the front. But in 
the face of an enemy of any character, there can be no doubt that 
the necessarily complicated character of the combinations for the oc- 
cupation of the Canal and the positions in it would have imparted an 
element of very serious hazard. The grounding of a transport in the 
fairway of the Canal might have left Fairfax in the air, where, indeed, 
he was much longer than had been arranged for, owing to the delay 
caused to the transport fleet by the refusal of the French Messageries 
steamer to obey orders and tie up in the Canal, and the hesitancy of 
a young naval officer to compel her to do so. Of that gentleman’s 
conduct the American officer takes a strong view: ‘he was less 
deserving of a commendation than of a court-martial.’ And he argues 
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thus: ‘ His unwillingness to accept the responsibility of stopping 
the French steamer might have frustrated, as it certainly did delay, 
the execution of a strategic plan on which depended the success of the 
whole campaign.’ Himself a naval officer, he glories in the checkmate 
the English commander was able to administer to M. de Lesseps in 
virtue of the skill in navigation of British naval officers ; and he mani- 
fests a grim satisfaction at the artistic style in which the attempted 
desertion of the French Administration of the Canal at Ismailia was 
thwarted by the fast torpedo launch with which the British senior 
naval officer barred the entrance to the Canal from Lake Timsah. 

To the results of the battle of Kassassin, which he regards as 
closing the first period of the campaign, Commander Goodrich 
attaches very great importance. It showed, he argues, our people 
that the task they had undertaken promised to prove other than a 
mere parade across the desert, and that their enemy was keen enough 
to come within range and hold his own for hours together; but it 
indicated not less that he was not staunch enough to stand an attack 
pushed home to close quarters, and that, even though he should be 
in greatly superior numbers, he might be expected to give way if 
resolutely assailed. Nor did the acute American fail to discern that 
‘the value of the action on the moral of the British troops, and 
especially of the younger recruits, was incalculable. It gave them 
that self-reliance which only can be obtained through actual and 
successful contact with the enemy.’ 

The critical period of the campaign was the interval between 
Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir, and it was the transport difficulty which 
gave it that character. Kassassin was but twenty miles distant from 
the base at Ismailia, where supplies abounded in profusion, yet at 
Kassassin there was discomfort reaching to privation. The railway 
was temporarily unavailable; the army transport had ‘ completely 
broken down;’ and but for the boat service on the Sweet Water 
Canal, a detailed and most interesting account of which is given by 
Commander Goodrich, he regards it as doubtful whether it would not 
have been necessary to draw in temporarily from the advanced posi- 
tion taken up at Kassassin. Half the wheeled transport was from 
the first unavailable, because to draw each vebicle through the sand 
the regulation team had to be doubled; the waggons and carts were 
discarded, and their teams applied to the more purposeful service of 
hauling trucks on the railway and craft on the Sweet Water Canal. 
But for the railway, on whose comparative integrity we had no right 
to lean any trust, our transport difficulties would have been even 
greater than they were. On this head the American officer writes :— 


The chief reason for the breakdown in the transport was undoubtedly the 
attempted adherence to a rigid system, absolutely unsuited to the country in which 
the operations were to be conducted. The native inhabitants may be generally 
assumed to understand fairly well their own needs in this particular. In Egypt 
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from time immemorial they have used pack animals exclusively. Had the British 
transport corps landed at Ismailia with an adequate and well-organised mule train, 
the heavy desert and the interruption in the railroad would have failed to check 
the flow of supplies to the front, and the army would have been epared the annoy- 
ance of seeming to suffer almost within sight of the base. 


His strictures on wheeled transport in a country of heavy sand 
apply with equal force to wheeled artillery, between which and the 
mountain batteries employed during the campaign he institutes a 
comparison greatly to the advantage of the latter in point of 
mobility ; and he suggests as desirable for service over sandy soils 
‘some sort of broad tire capable of ready application to the wheels of 
all vehicles.’ 

With the gradual accumulation of supplies beyond the needs of 
daily consumption, time had come for renewing the offensive, and 
Commander Goodrich’s ‘ second or quiescent’ period of the campaign 
was drawing to a close. The concentration to the front was made, 
followed without loss of time by the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. His 
remarks on that combat are modest, pertinent, and, I venture to 
think, conclusive in the force of their reasoning. 

In view (says he) of the decisiveness of the victory comment appears un- 
necessary. It may be alleged that the mode of attack adopted was hazardous to the 
degree of imprudence ; that no commander would dare to employ such tactics on 
European territory ; that a night march of nine miles could only be followed by a 
properly disposed and immediate assault under circumstances so exceptional as to 
be providential. It must, however, be remembered that General Wolseley under- 
stood his enemy, knew his military habits and numbers, as well as the ground 
intervening, had a fairly good idea of his entrenchments, a just appreciation of his 
moral, a strong conviction as to the proper manner of engaging him, and confi- 
dence in the officers and men of his own command. What he would have done 
if the enemy had been of another character is another question, whose consideration 
does not come within the province of this report. It seems a sufficient answer to 
such criticisms as are referred to above to remark that the means were adjusted to 
the end to be reached, and that the justification (if any be needed) of the risks 
incurred lies in the success which attended them, a success as rare as it was 
complete. 


And he concludes his report with words that must send a thrill of 
satisfaction to every British heart: ‘The rapidity with which the 
blow was prepared was the outcome of England’s maritime supremacy, 
but the force with which it was delivered was drawn from skill in 
plan joined to vigour, courage, and self-confidence in execution.’ 

Commander Goodrich expresses the meanest opinion of the con- 
duct of the Egyptian officers, respecting whom he perpetuates the 
camp joke that each knew he would run, but hoped his neighbour 
would stay; but he will not have it that the rank and file of the 
old Egyptian regular army were at all contemptible adversaries. 


The men (says he) displayed real courage at Tel-el-Kebir, as the desperate 
struggle in the trenches and their heavy loss in killed abundantly prove. The 
black regiments from the Soudan were especially noticeable for their pluck, fighting 
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bravely hand to hand with the British. More intelligence and less downright 
cowardice in the upper grades might have converted these men into a formidable 
army. 


The impressions of a competent and impartial witness in regard to 
the characteristics of our own troops in the field are full of interest, 
and, while they tell the soldier nothing, may with confidence be set 
by the civilian reader against some less complimentary comments of 
irresponsible critics that may not yet be forgotten. Of the British 
officers as a body Commander Goodrich writes :— 


The most indifferent observer could not fail to notice on their part a desire to 
be in the midst of the work, whether campaigning or fighting; a cheerful manner 
even under the most trying circumstances; and a commendable spirit of ygood- 
fellowship. Their great object was to secure the opportunity of distinction, and 
to profit by it when secured. If fortunate in this respect, the troubles and hard- 
ships incident to their life were as nothing. The commander-in-chief was sup- 
ported by a set of officers who only required permission to go ahead and do their 
duty—the execution followed at once, and was marked by intelligence, zeal, and 
perseverance. 


He records his conviction that the method of promotion adopted in 
our army, ‘ while not free from abuse or favouritism, produced in the 
body of officers who controlled and carried out the operations in 
Egypt, a corps of young, active, zealous, and capable men, of whom no 
service, however high its standard, need be ashamed.’ Unlike some 
of our own laudatores temporis acti, he is enthusiastically in favour 
of the practice of mentioning junior as well as senior officers in de- 
spatches, when their conduct has merited the distinction. He uses 
the double argument, that the doing so furnishes material for the 
exercise of that selection which is an essential feature of the now 
established method of promotion; and that, to use his own wordsy 
‘while the sense of duty well done may be all an officer has the right 
to expect, yet, until human nature changes entirely, even the most 
conscientious person will not fail to find a stimulus to still greater 
exertions in the knowledge that his efforts, if successful, will become 
part of the annals of the service to which he has devoted his life 
without reserve.’ The non-commissioned officer in the American 
army is invariably a soldier of a very fine stamp—intelligent, pre- 
pared for his duty by long service in the ranks, not unfrequently, 
indeed, an ex-sergeant of our own service of what it is the fashion to 
describe as the good old sort of non-commissioned officer. If, then, 
there is any serious deterioration in our more modern non-commissioned 
officerhood, such as is so freely charged by critics solicitous to detect 
shortcomings in the new order of things, that unsatisfactory condition 
could scarcely fail to make itself apparent to an American observer 
so acute and so candid as is Commander Goodrich. His curt, effec- 
tive testimony is eminently reassuring: ‘The writer of this report 
was impressed by the intelligence displayed by the non-commissioned 
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officers whom he observed, as well as by the very large share they 
seemed to have in the business routine of the companies.’ 

Not less unqualified is the testimony of this American officer to 
the merits of that much-maligned person, the British soldier. Let 
the censor who thinks that a change for the better is not gradually 
being wrought in him by humanising influences first glance over 
Gurwood’s selections from the Wellington despatches, and then read 
what Commander Goodrich has set down in this report: ‘The good 
behaviour of the troops on the whole was a matter of constant remark. 
I take pleasure in recording as the result of my own observation, 
extending over many weeks, the rarity of cases of intoxication or 
other misdemeanour, the soldierly bearing, neat appearance, and 
generally good behaviour of the British troops in Egypt.’ Holding 
that the short-service system was on its trial in the Egyptian cam- 
paign, as is true in a certain degree, Commander Goodrich thus 
formulates his opinion on the issue :— 


The long-service men might have been hardier, more seasoned—indeed, the 
evidence drawn from the record of the marines is clear on this point (the younger 
men furnished more than their quota of invalids)—but that they would have behaved 
with more steadiness on the march and coolness in the fight cannot be shown. 
While (he continues) the enemy encountered in Egypt was not of a nature 
to develop the highest qualities of the British soldier, still as a fairly adequate 
trial of the scheme that has been working into operation for the last decade, the 
campaign, although full of lessons in detail, must be regarded also as abounding in 
promise for the future. Given (he concludes) a few years for the method to crys- 
tallise, it is not to be doubted that the British infantry will be counted as of old, 
most formidable, and its presence on a European battle-tield as a most potent factor 
in the result. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED, 


Or tue Mystery or SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


SurFIcIENT critical attention has never been bestowed upon the 
authenticity of the sonnets attributed to Shakespeare. Editor after 
editor, commentator after commentator, critic after critic, has 
accepted them with blind unquestioning faith as the undoubted 
work of the greatest genius of his time, and gone into raptures 
accordingly. They have found in every line proofs, satisfactory to 
themselves, that the hand of the genius who wrote Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Lear, As You Like It, and other masterpieces, could be traced in 
these smaller effusions, and have indulged in conjectures and fanci- 
ful hypotheses without number, to explain and account for their 
composition. The assumption always was that Shakespeare indubit- 
ably wrote them all; and upon that assumption, as upon a sure 
foundation, immense piles of foolish laudation have been erected, 
till the world has wondered. After such a long-continued chorus of 
assent and admiration, lasting for more than two centuries, it may 
seem presumptuous to ask whether the world has not been the victim 
of a mystification, and whether Shakespeare really wrote all the sonnets 
with which he is credited, or only a part of them. In considering the 
question, it is essential to remember that he never published them, 
never claimed their authorship, never acknowledged them, and never, 
so far as can be ascertained, gave his consent or authority to any 
one else to publish them’ on his behalf, or in his name. It should 
also be remembered that Shakespeare was by no means careless of 
his poetical fame, inasmuch as he gave to the world in 1593, when 
in his twenty-ninth year, the beautiful poem of Venus and Adonis, 
which he declared, in a dedication to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, to be the ‘first heir of his invention;’ and in the 
following year, with a dedication to the same nobleman, he published 
Lucrece, or the Rape of Lucrece, almost equally beautiful. He 
never afterwards published any poems; and it was not until fifteen 
years subsequently that the ‘Sonnets’ which bear his name were given 
to the world without his consent. 

Long previously to the publication of these sonnets, in 1609, he 
was known as a sonneteer. ‘ As the soull of Euphorbus,’ says Meres, 
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writing in 1598, ‘was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete 
wittie soule of Ovide lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
speare ; witness his Venws and Adonis, his Lucrece, and his sugred 
sonnets among his private friends. Among the private friends of 
Shakespeare at this time three especially claim notice—Mr. William 
Herbert, eldest son of the Earl of Pembroke, a young man of eighteen, 
and Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, about six years his 
senior, rich, handsome, highly esteemed, popular among all classes, 
the favourite associates of poets and dramatists and constant fre- 
quenters of the theatre. William Herbert was himself a poet. His 
mother was the sister of the great Sir Phiiip Sidney, a poet also 
of no mean rank, and who, next to the Earl of Surrey, had done 
more to popularise the sonnet in England than any man of his time. 
It is not recorded of Lord Southampton, the dearest friend of Shake- 
speare, that he ever attempted the composition of poetry ; but he, like 
Mr. William Herbert, was fond of the society of poets, and was often 
a generous patron of unknown and rising men. These two nobles 
were the flower of the golden youth of the period. To these two, as 
intimate friends of Shakespeare, was afterwards added Philip, the 
younger brother of William Herbert, created some years later Earl of 
Montgomery. It is fairly presumable that, if any of the sonnets 
attributed to Shakespeare were written for or circulated among ‘ private 
friends,’ these illustrious three must have been among the number. 

The peculiar form of poetical composition known as the sonnet, 
which is imperatively bound to consist of fourteen lines, neither more 
nor less, and must be rhymed after a strictly prescribed rule and 
pattern, was invented in Italy in the thirteenth century, and cultivated 
by Dante, and at a later period by Petrarch. The latter has long 
been erroneously considered as its originator, though Dante wrote 
sonnets before Petrarch was born. English literature knew nothing 
of this peculiar form of composition until nearly three centuries 
afterwards, when the accomplished and unfortunate Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and the equally accomplished and unfortunate Earl of Surrey, 
introduced it. Their example was followed by Sir Philip Sidney, 
Christopher Marlowe, Edmund Spenser, William Shakespeare, Robert 
Greene, Edmund Peele, Michael Drayton, Samuel Daniell, Richard 
Barnfield, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Donne, William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, John Milton, and other writers of the 
time. 

Though some of the early sonneteers appear to have written with 
the intent of publication, the great bulk of such compositions were 
circulated privately in manuscript, to flatter, compliment, or celebrate 
the rich, great, or illustrious persons, male or female, to whom they 
were addressed. They answered in their own way a purpose similar 
to that of the Christmas, New Year, or birthday cards and Valentines 
of the present and more democratic day. In Italy the custom of 
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writing complimentary sonnets has prevailed for centuries, and still 
exists. Brides are almost invariably presented with sonnets in their 
honour, on the bridal eve or morning. It is generally a friend of 
the bride or bridegroom, a relation of one or other of the families, 
who pays for the writing and printing of the sonnet, either on a sepa- 
rate fly-leaf (the size of a musical programme or a theatrical play- 
bill), or in the local newspaper. In villages the sonnets are nailed 
or otherwise attached to walls, sometimes to the door of the church. 
Copies of the sonnet are sent by post to friends of the families. A 
bride for whom no sonnet has been written is much commiserated, as 
having no friends—no one who believes in her beauty, or virtue, or 
industry, or constancy, as the case may be. Even the humblest 
brides have sonnets written in their praise—unless they and their 
friends and families be absolutely indigent, or very low down in the 
social scale. 

Sonnets are also addressed to students who successfully pass their 
examinations at college. Doctors of medicine, doctors of law and 
philosophy—and young priests on celebrating mass for the first time 
—all are complimented in sonnets, sometimes written by friends, 
but often by needy, professional sonnet-writers, who are so numerous 
in Italy that scarcely a village but possesses one or more of them. 
Something of the same kind prevailed among the upper classes of Eng- 
land before, during, and after the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 
Robert Greene, who was the senior of Shakespeare by sixteen years, 
confesses in his Repentance that, after he had taken the degree of 
Master of Arts at the University, he proceeded to London, ‘ where 
after I had continued some short time, and driven myself out of 
credit with my friends, I became an author of plays, and a penner of 
love-pamphlets, so that I soon grew famous in that qualitie. Young 
yet in years, though old in wickedness, I grew so rooted in all mis- 
chief, I began to resolve that there was nothing bad that was profit- 
able.’ These pamphlets,‘ printed only on one side of one leaf (from 
paume feuillet-—a leaf to be held in the palm of the hand), contained 
for the most part a single sonnet, which was sometimes amatory, 
sometimes lewd, but for the most part tender and complimentary. 
Nearly all the poets of the time were at the command of the rich 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and the great Shakespeare was evidently 
of the number, though whether he wrote any of his Sonnets for hire, 
as Greene did, is open to doubt, and may be open to denial. 

Circulating among his private friends or acquaintances only, 
from 1585 or thereabouts, when he was twenty-one years of age, and 
just commencing his prosperous dramatic career—no sonnet of Shake- 
speare appeared in print until the year 1609, when he had passed the 
first prime of manhood, and attained the age of forty-five. At this 
time and for long afterwards there was no law of copyright for literary 


? Shakespeare in his dedication of Zwerece to Lord Southampton calls the, poer 
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or dramatic composition, and any speculative or dishonest printer 
could publish what he pleased without asking permission of the 
author or any oneelse. Thus it happened, in 1609, that one Mr. W.H., 
known to T. T. (Thomas Thorpe), a bookseller, was in possession of a 
bundle of sonnets ; a very miscellaneous bundle it turned out to be, 
composed of one hundred and fifty-four sonnets of various degrees of 
merit and demerit, evidently the composition of various writers. 
Thomas Thorpe, with a keen eye for business, having no copyright 
to pay for, and nothing but the cost of paper and print to provide, 
succeeded in obtaining the manuscripts from the hands of ‘ Mr. W. H.’ 
—in what manner is not, and possibly never can be, known—and being 
assured by internal evidence that at least some of them were the un- 
doubted work of Shakespeare, launched the whole of them upon the 
tide of popular favour, and boldly labelled them ‘The Sonnets of 
Shakespeare.’ He prefixed to the collection the following fantastical 
dedication :— 
TO THE 
ONLY BEGETTER OF THESE FNSUING SONNETS 
Ms. W. i, 
ALL HAPPINESS 
AND THAT ETERNITY 
PROMISED BY OUR EVER-LIVING POET 
WISHETH 
THE WELL-WISHING ADVENTURER 
IN SETIING FORTH. 
Ws he 

Thus a puzzle was left for posterity which has not been and pos- 
sibly never will be satisfactorily solved. Who was Mr. W.H.? In 
what sense was he the ‘ begetter’ of these poems? Was he the 
author or part author? Did he inspire, or cause them to be written ? 
Or did begetter only mean collector, or getter together? And, above 
all, were they wholly or partially the compositions of the ‘ ever-living 
poet’ who had promised immortality to Mr. W. H., or to some other 
person celebrated in the poems ? 

Various surmises have been made on the subject. Some have 
held that W. H. was William Herbert (who, in 1609, was Earl of 
Pembroke, and had borne the title since 1601). Others were of 
opinion that ‘ W. H.’ were the initials reversed of Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton; and others (more egregious simpletons than 
the rest) imagined, from a line in the 20th Sonnet— 


A man in hew all hews in his controlling— 


that the hero of the Sonnets was one William Hughes, whom nobody 
had ever heard of at the time, and whom nobody has ever heard of 
since. To push absurdity still further, Chalmers maintained (exert-| 
ing all his energy and plausibility in the attempt to prove the suppo- 
sition) that Queen Elizabeth was the mysterious personage cele- 
brated in the Sonnets under the guise of aman. Malone hazarded the 
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suggestion that Mr. W. H. was no other than Shakespeare’s nephew, 
William Hart. But as this William Hart was only born in 1600, he 
could scarcely have been ‘ the begetter’ of the sonnets in the year 
1609, either in the sense of their author, or obtainer. 

It has also been maintained, not only that all the sonnets pub- 
lished by the impudent Thomas Thorpe were the work of Shakespeare, 
but that they were for the most part autobiographical. ‘ With this 
key,’ says Wordsworth, ‘Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’ That this 
is a misconception of the critic or critics who first promulgated the idea, 
and a blind following of the blind by those who have since adopted it, 
is the object of this paper to prove. Looking at the sonnets as they 
stand in the pages of Thomas Thorpe, it will be evident that Mr. 
W. H., ‘the only begetter,’ exercised but little care in the arrangement 
and classification of the treasures which he was the means of presenting 
to the world ; that he was not solicitous, and certainly not successful, 
in separating the poems into groups according to their subjects, or 
with due regard to the sequence and continuity of the ideas expressed 
in them, and that his collection is a confused and heterogeneous mass of 
fortuitous atoms. Such as it is, however, it is possible to disentangle 
to some extent the perplexing web, and to divide it into distinct 
patterns and designs of workmanship, containing many interesting 
and unconnected threads, that fit in nowhere, and that appear 
altogether extraneous to the fabric. Some of the sonnets must have 
been written prior to 1590, and some must be dated as late as 1609, 
the year when they were first brought together by the officious agency 
of Mr. W. H. and that of the pushing tradesman who expected to 
make a profit of them. They resolve themselves into six distinct 
groups :— 

First ; a series of poems in the form of sonnets, addressed to a 
rich; noble, and handsome young man, reproaching him mildly and 
affectionately for wasting his youthful loves on many women for whom 
he did not care, and for not marrying suitably to his rank, to per- 
petuate his race as nobility and duty prescribed. 

Second; a series of sonnets addressed by a poet, whose name is 
William, to the dark-haired, dark-eyed wife of another Williain, 
and pleading his passion, sometimes reproachfully, sometimes despon- 
dently, and sometimes hopefully. 

Third ; a vindication of the poet’s character to a powerful friend 
and generous patron, whom rivals and enemies had endeavoured to turn 
against him by calumnies and misrepresentations. 

Fourth ; love sonnets, addressed to one or many women, by one or 
many lovers, not connected in any way with the loves of the two 
Williams in the second series. 

Fifth ; miscellaneous sonnets written in various moods of mind, 
addressed to various persons, or mere exercises of fancy, difficult to 
classify. 
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Sixth ; sublime or self-confident assertions of the enduring fame 
of the poet and predictions of the immortality of his productions. 

The first group comprising the sonnets numbered from 1 to 20 ; and 
continued (after the accidental and careless insertion of thirty-two com- 
positions on other subjects) in Sonnets 53, 54, and 55. These are all on 
the same theme, and are unquestionably the work of Shakespeare, 
imbued with all the characteristics of his genius, illustrated by his wit, 
his fancy, his imagination, his judgment, and his copious felicity of 
diction. He took the text on which he expatiated from the 29th stanza 
of his own beautiful and publicly avowed poem Venus and Adonis :— 

Upon the Earth’s increase why should’st thou feed, 
Unless the Earth with thy increase be fed ? 

By law of Nature thou art bound to breed, 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead ; 
And so in spite of Death thou dost survive, 

In that thy likeness is still left alive. 

The series commences in the Ist Sonnet, with this fundamental 

and leading idea :— 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby Beauty’s rose might never die— 
and is continued to the 20th, which so far differs from the 19th 
preceding it, as being both epicene and obscene. It grates harshly 
upon the more delicate ideas of our time, though it was possibly 
not offensive in the days of Shakespeare. 

Possibly the beautiful youth to whom these particular twenty 
and three supplemental sonnets are addressed is wholly a creature 
of the poet’s fancy, typifying a modern Eros, Narcissus, Antinous, 
Ganymede or Adonis; evolved from the recesses of his capacious 
mind, to afford his exuberant fancy scope to show that the beauty of 
a young man, as well as the beauty of a young woman, might well 
occupy the thought and the pen of an imaginative poet. This 
hypothesis is certainly tenable and worthy of consideration. But, if 
it be accepted, the question arises why the poet of Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece, both of which beautifully and almost too 
powerfully display the fervour, overflow, and excess of amorous pas- 
sion, innocent as is the mythological story of the lust of Venus for 
Adonis, and guilty as is the lust of Tarquin for Lucrece in the more 
realistic story of ancient Rome, should not have given them to the 
world himself, with the sanction of his name; and not left it to a 
covetous bookseller to ferret them out surreptitiously and publish 
them for his own benefit and not for the glorification of their author. 
The alternative or horn of the dilemma is that the sonnets were 
written on, for, and concerning a real person; that they were boné& 
Jide productions intended for the guidance, persuasion, and warning 
of a noted character of the time, sufficiently prominent in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, and sufficiently elevated in rank and social 
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position, to justify a poet, either for the sake of reward from the 
parents or friends of the brilliant youth, or from the regard, friendship, 
or love which he entertained towards the brilliant youth personally. 
Both of these hypotheses are open to argument ; yet, on careful review 
of all the circumstances, it seems most probable that these beautiful, 
though to modern eyes fantastical or eccentric, sonnets were addressed 
to Mr. William Herbert, between the years 1598, when that was his 
customary title, and 1601, when he became Earl of Pembroke. In 
the records left of the Earl by contemporary writers, it is palpable 
that, if he needed incentives to marriage, he needed no incentives to 
the indulgence of his amorous passions; for the which he is reproved 
in the most affectionate manner in the sonnets. If William Herbert 
were indeed the youth addressed, the state of marriage, to which he 
was incited, did not prove a source of happiness to him. Lord 
Clarendon, writing of this noble person, says :— 


William Earl of Pembroke was the most universally beloved and esteemed man 
of his age. He was very well bred and of excellent parts, and a graceful speaker 
on any subject, having a good proportion of learning and a ready wit to apply it 
and enlarge upon it, of a pleasant and facetious humour, and a disposition affable, 
generous, and munificent. ... And as his conversation was most with men of 
the most pregnant parts and understanding, so toward any such who needed support 
or encouragement, though unknown, if properly recommended, he was very liberal. 
. . » Yet his memory must not be flattered, that his virtues and good intentions 
may be believed. He was not without some alloy of vice, and without being 
clouded with great infirmities, he indulged himself in pleasure of all kinds almost, 
in all excesses. To women, whether out of his natural constitution, or for want of his 
domestic content and delight, in which he was most unhappy (for he paid much 
too dear for his wife’s fortune by taking her person into the bargain), he was im- 
mediately given up. But then he likewise retained such a power and jurisdiction 
over his very appetite, that he was not so much transported with beauty and 
outward allurement, as with those advantages of the mind, as manifested an 
extraordinary wit and spirit, and administered great pleasure in the conversation. 
To these he sacrificed himself, most of his precious time and his future. 


If the hero of Shakespeare’s first twenty and the subsequent 
sonnets on the same subject were a real character, the sketch drawn 
by Lord Clarendon of William Herbert exactly corresponds with 
Shakespeare’s description of the noble youth who succeeded to the 
Earldom of Pembroke. Shakespeare was sixteen years his senior, 
and, with greater knowledge of the world, may well, considering the 
terms of friendship on which he associated with the favoured youth, 
have given him the counsel to marry, and avoid the society into 
which his too exuberant and illegitimate passions might lead him. 
Nor would such almost paternal counsel, conveyed in such glowing 
and fascinating style, and with such a wealth of poetical imagery, have 
been unwelcome to the father and mother of the handsome and ac- 
complished William Herbert, if they had been aware of it. Of the 
father but little is known; but the memory of the mother has been 
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immortalised in the renowned epitaph which Ben Jonson wrote for 


her tombstone :— 
Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister—Pembroke’s mother,— 
Death! ere thou hast slain another 
Learn'd and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


It has been objected to the supposition that the Mr. * W. H.’ who 
was ‘the only begetter’ of the sonnets would not have been addressed 
as ‘Mr.’ in 1609, when he wasa rich and powerful noble of almost the 
highest rank in England. But the objection has no weight if the 
sonnets were sent to their recipient in his father’s lifetime, when he 
was simply ‘ William Herbert,’ and might have desired, when hand- 
ing the sonnets to the publisher, to retain the initials by which 
some of them were first addressed to him. 

The second series of the sonnets connected together in idea are 
widely separated in the edition of Thomas Thorpe, and broken in their 
continuity. The sonnets numbered 34, 35, and 36 commence the 
subject of the poet’s love for a married woman, and after an interval 
of ninety-six sonnets is continued in the 127th, forward consecutively 
to the 144th, and concluded apparently in the 15lst and 152nd. 
The three following sonnets, in which it is difficult to trace the 
masterly hand of Shakespeare, and which do not exhibit a particle of 
his genius, seem to exhibit a clue to the real authorship, and an ex- 
planation of the painfully bad puns which disfigure them. 


So now I have confess’d that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy WiLL; 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 
sut thou wilt not, nor he will not be free ; 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 
Ile learn’d but, surety-like, to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that put’st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend, came debtor for my sake; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse, 
Hlim have I lost; thou hast both him and me ; 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 


Whatever bath her wish, thou hast thy wILr, 
And witt to boot, and WIL~ in over-plus ; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet wit making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose wILt is large and spacious, 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my w11t in thine ? 
Shall witt in others seem right gracious, 
And in my WILL no fair acceptance shine ? 
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The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store; 
So thou, being rich in WILL, add to thy WILL 
One wILt of mine, to make thy large WILL more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one WILL. 


If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy wit, 
And wItt, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
Wiz11 will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
Ay, fill it full with witts, and my WILL one, 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove ; 
Among a number, one is reckon’d none. 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy store’s account I one must be ; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee: 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me—for my name is WILL. 


It has always been considered by critics and commentators that, 
of the two Wills, or two Williams, mentioned in these sonnets, one 
was Shakespeare himself, writing in his own name, and on his own 
behalf, to a married woman of whom he was enamoured, and who had 
another lover, also of the name of William, of whom the first William 
(Shakespeare) was jealous. There has been no agreement among 
these critics as to the person of the second William, though the 
majority of commentators have inclined to the opinion that he was 
William, Earl of Pembroke. The name of the lady beloved of these 
two Wills has long been matter of conjecture; but there has been no 
dispute as to the fact that she was a married woman, and that ‘ Will,’ 
supposed to be Shakespeare, made guilty love to her, and pourtrayed 
his love in sonnets which are autobiographical. 

But before assent can be given to the hypothesis that in these 
particular sonnets Shakespeare unlocked his heart, we must be better 
assured than such critics can be, that they have found the true key ; 
and certain facts, which they have never taken into adequately careful 
consideration, must be duly weighed, and either accepted or rejected. 
It must not be forgotten that Mr. ‘ W. H.,’ or William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, the ‘ only begetter ’ of the sonnets, was himself a sonneteer ; 
that, in taking the advice of Shakespeare to marry, he unfortunately 
made a wrong choice, and married, for the sake of her fortune, a 
woman who did not love him, as is proved on the authority of Claren- 
don ; and that he formed what is called a platonic affection for a lady 
who afterwards became the wife of another man, and that this platonic 
affection gradually grew and expanded, as is the inevitable tendency, 
into something warmer and more sensual. The lady in question was 
Christiana or Christina Bruce, afterwards Countess of Devonshire, a 
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beautiful, dark-haired, dark-eyed, and very accomplished person, 
passionately fond of poetry, and the recipient of many love-sonnets 
addressed to herself by Lord Pembroke, both before and after her 
marriage to Lord Devonshire. These sonnets she carefully treasured ; 
and in her old age, thirty years after the death of her admirer, she 
placed a selection of them in the hands of Dr. John Donne, for pub- 
lication. A small edition, copies of which are now extremely rare, 
was printed in 1660, with a preface written by Dr. Donne, and ad- 
dressed to the Countess, then a widow and a dowager. 


To the Right Honourable Christina, Countess of Devonshire, Dowager. 


Madam,—lIt will be no small addition to all your great titles and other excel- 
lencies that you have been so careful to preserve, and now command to be pub- 
lished, these elegant Poems: neither could your Ladyship have employed one that 
would more willingly have obeyed your commands, I having been obliged to that 
honourable family, not only by descent, but am by many favours now bound to 
that person who is heir to all their virtues as well as fortunes, The church that 
covers his sacred ashes must submit to time, and at last last lie buried with him. 
But this monument that your Ladyship hath erected to his memory will outlast 
the calculation of all astrologers: who, though they could foretell the time that he 
should leave us, could set no date to the fame that he should leave behind him; 
which, though it have lain asleep in all this noise of drums and trumpets, when all 
the Muses seemed to be fled and to have left nothing behind them but a few lame 
iambics, canting at the corners of our desolate streets, yet they are now content 
to be awakened by your Ladyship’s command, and under your patronage to come 
abroad and meet and salute that peace that gave them first being, and to tell the 
world that whatever was excellently said to any lady in all these poems was meant 
of you, and that the Poet himself being inspired by Your Ladyship, you only, 
that are extracted from an ancient and royal family, have the right and power to 
give light and perpetuity to so noble a person. 

Madam, ycur most humble and obedient servant, 
JoHnN Donne. 


The husband of this lady was William Cavendish, Earl of Devon- 
shire, who married her soon after the death of his first wife, Lady 
Penelope Rich; and here the question naturally arises, whether he 
were not the Will spoken of by that other Will, who so admired his 
beautiful Countess; and whether Will Herbert, and not Will Shake- 
speare, were not the real writer of the sonnets, expressive of a guilty 
passion, and of the remorse and agony which were the consequence 
when William Herbert brooded upon the charms of his love’s person, 
the attraction of her manners, the tender sympathy that existed 
between them, the certainty that she never could be legally his, or 
that their intercourse could not continue without a breach of human 
and divine law and a defiance of all the usages of society? There is 
no proof, beyond that supposed to be conveyed in these sonnets, that 
Shakespeare ever attempted what Robert Burns called ‘the illicit 
rove,’ or that he was other than a faithful husband and a true man; 
but there is evidence more than enough to prove, in Clarendon alone, 
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that William Herbert’s amorous passion too often led him, at least 
in thought, if not in fact, to the commission of the ‘sweet sin’ which 
came under the reprobation of our Saviour, when He said: * Whoso 
looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
already with her, in his heart.’ 

But the calumny against Shakespeare, once started, threatens to 
run about the world for ever. It is the penalty of greatness to be 
misunderstood or maligned; and the mean, the bad, and the con- 
temptible find a dastard satisfaction when the glory and virtue of a 
truly great man are flaunted before their miserable little eyes, in 
saying or thinking, ‘ Yes, he may have been a great man; but when 
all the truth becomes known, he was no better than the rest of us!’ 
Let all such cavillers and petty souls be Anathema Maranatha! 

The third series of the sonnets is composed of the se] f-vindication 
of a player and dramatist from the censorious attacks of enemies and 
rivals. The writer complains that he is ‘lowered in the estimation 
of a kind and beautiful friend and patron;’ laments that he is 
‘lamed’ by an accident, by ‘ Fortune’s direst spite ;’ that he has no 
love for the profession of the stage, and is degraded in being an actor ; 
that he is forced to wear ‘ motley ’ (the livery of a professional fool) ; 
that his name has received a brand, and that his nature is subdued 
to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. The sonnets are not 
arranged in consecutive order, but are thrown pell-mell into the mass 
—a confusion due either to the carelessness of their ‘ only begetter ’ 
Mr. W. H., or to that of Thorpe the bookseller. Apparently the 
subject commences in the 30th Sonnet, is continued in the 37th, 
38th, and 40th; thence leaps to the 80th, and is continued through 
the 82nd, 83rd, 85th, 86th, 89th, 90th, and 91st, and concludes in 
the 110th, 111th, 112th, 113th. From internal and circumstantial 
evidence they appear to have been written by Christopher Marlowe, 
the only dramatist of the age, who might, if he had lived, have 
rivalled Shakespeare himself, and to have been addressed to the Ear] 
of Southampton, from whom he had received, and still expected to 
receive, pecuniary favours. 

In the year 1593, Shakespeare, as already stated, published his 
Venus and Adonis, and by so doing raised himself to the highest 
rank, unquestioned by his contemporaries, among the poets of his 
time. The work was dedicated to his munificent friend Southampton, 
who had lent him a thousand pounds to complete a purchase, pro- 
bably, of a share or shares in the Globe Theatre. If the following 
sonnet—the 80th in the series—be read in the light of this fact, it 
will be evident that Shakespeare was not the writer; and probably, in 
the light of facts to be subsequently noted, that it was the work of 
Marlowe :— 


Oh how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
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And in the praise thereof spends all his might 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame. 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 

The humblest as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear, 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat ; 

While he upon your soundless deep doth ride, 
Or being wrecked, I am a worthless boat, 

He of tall building, and of goodly pride ; 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
The worst was this, my love was my decay! 


Marlowe might have written this justly of Shakespeare, but Shake- 
speare could not justly have written it of Marlowe, or any other con- 
temporary poet; though the Rev. Alexander Dyce, in his edition of 
the Sonnets, believing them all to be by Shakespeare, suggests ‘ that 
the better spirit in Shakespeare’s estimation was Spenser.’ 

In the 82nd Sonnet, the sonneteer mentions ‘ the dedicated words 
which writers use of their fair subject,’ and in the 83rd, in a burst of 
personal flattery—too gross for the taste of the present day, though not 
extraordinary in the age of Elizabeth—he asserts to his patron: 


There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 


‘ Both your poets’ could have been none other than Shakespeare 
and Marlowe. In the following sonnet, the 86th, the allusion to and 
praise of Shakespeare are palpable, and show how highly Marlowe, the 
generous and unenvious writer, he of the mighty line, as Ben Jonson 
rightly called him, admired and appreciated the superior genius :— 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 
Bound for the prize of all too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

Making their tomb the womb, wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fears from thence. 
But when your countenance fil’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 


The references to the ‘spirits’ who taught the spirit of the poet 
to write ‘above a mortal pitch,’ and to ‘the affable familiar ghost,’ 
are unintelligible in our day, though doubtless they were intelligible 
enough to the writer and receiver of the poem at the’time at which 
it was written. That Shakespeare must have been intended, it is 
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impossible to disbelieve, whatever may have been the occult meaning 
of the allusions. 

Sonnets 37 and 89 point clearly to Marlowe. After the melan- 
choly death of that unfortunate man of genius, in his thirtieth year, 
in a disgraceful brawl, in a tavern or worse place, about a prostitute, 
a ballad was sung in the streets of London called The Atheist’s 
Tragedie, in which Marlowe was accused of denying God and the 
Trinity, and represented as ‘ lame.’ 


A poet he was of repute 
And wrote full many a playe, 
ow strutting in a silken suit, 
Now begging by the waye. 


He had also a player beene 
Upon the Curtaine stage, 

But brake his legge in one lewd scene 
When in his early age. 


There is no record or tradition that Shakespeare was ‘lame,’ or had 
broken his leg, though some commentators have believed that such 
were the facts on the sole authority of these sonnets. 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store ; 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 
Look what is best, that best I wish in thee; 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me. 


The 89th Sonnet has a further allusion to the lameness of the 


writer :— 
Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence, 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 


Another allusion in The Atheist’s Tragedie clearly supports the 
idea conveyed in this series of sonnets, that Marlowe was their 
author. Shakespeare, from the earliest period of his London career, 
was never in such pecuniary straits, or it may be said such destitution, 
as Marlowe notoriously was. Shakespeare was a respectable and sub- 
stantial man, prosperous in his career from the beginning ; Marlowe 
was what we call in our day a Bohemian, living from hand to mouth, 
subject to sudden fluctuations of fortune, and, in the words of the 
scurrilous ballad, ‘ sometimes in a silken suit,’ now ‘ begging by the 
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way.’ In Sonnet 37, the writer states that in the abundance of his 
patron he is sufficed, and in the 40th 


I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou sieal thee all my poverty. 


In the 112th Sonnet he speaks of the ‘vulgar scandal’ of which 
he was the object, and expresses his unconcern at it. 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o’ergreen my bad, my good allow ? 
You are my all the world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue. 


That many vulgar scandals were repeated against Marlowe is but too 
evident from contemporary literature ; but that no similar aspersions 
were ever cast on the character of Shakespeare is equally certain. 
There were never any charges made against Shakespeare for his vices 
or his loose life; although there were a few envious charges made 
against him, by unsuccessful authors whose plays were presented to 
him as manager of a theatre, because he corrected their crude com- 
positions and fitted them for representation, and by his masterly 
touches turned their common brass into gold by the wondrous 
alchemy of his genius ; and got credit for the whole work, and not for 
the emendation only. But this was all. His moral character was 
absolutely unassailed ; and even professional jealousy found him with- 
out a chink or flaw in the armour of his high and pure character. It 
was not so with the unfortunate Marlowe, one of whose contem- 
poraries—the author of the Return from Parnassus—wrote of him 
and his genius : 
Pity it was that wit so ill should dwell, 
Wit sent from heaven, but vices sent from hell. 
Marlowe, who was unsuccessful, may have been discontented with the 
unprofitable vocation of a writer of plays—the successful Shakespeare 
had no reason to be so. Marlowe may have complained of his pro- 
fession as an actor, more especially after his accident at the Curtain 
Theatre, which partially disqualified him; but Shakespeare was never 
disqualified from acting. Moreover, he did not need to be an actor, 
but acquired a competent, and even a handsome, fortune by his suc- 
cess as a manager and proprietor of theatres. For these and other 
reasons that might be cited, the unconnected sonnets scattered 
through the third series may well be ascribed to Marlowe, whose posi- 
tion they so faithfully portray, and not to Shakespeare, into whose 
character and circumstances they do not fit in the slightest respect. 
In this group of sonnets may be included several that seem to 
refer to the jealousy excited in the minds of inferior poets by the 
success of the greater dramatists of the time, in which Shakespeare 
must, and Marlowe may be, included. The attacks upon Marlowe 
and Shakespeare were led by a scurrilous dramatist of the day, named 
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Robert Greene, an utter Bohemian of the most disreputable class, 
without a tithe of the genius or character of Marlowe, or without a 
tithe of the tithe either of the genius or the character of Shakespeare. 
Greene, shortly before his death—1593—wrote a tract, pamphlet, or 
libel, entitled A Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentance, in which he disparaged and calumniated all who wrote 
plays, and especially held up Marlowe and Shakespeare to the repro- 
bation of their contemporaries. He spoke of Shakespeare as having 
‘a tiger’s head wrapt in a player’s hide,’ as a ‘ Johannes Factotum,’ 
as a ‘Shake-scene,’ and as an ‘ upstart crowe ;’ and of Marlowe as ‘a 
broacher of diabolical Atheism,’ of the two as ‘buckram gentlemen.’ 
This pamphlet was afterwards published by Henry Chettle, another 
play-writer of inferior mark. Both Marlowe and Shakespeare very 
naturally took offence at Chettle’s publication, and are reported to 
have been convinced that these attacks were not really written by 
Greene, but were the forgeries of Chettle, foisted by him into 
Greene’s ill-written manuscript in copying it after the author’s 
death. Chettle, however, denied the charge, and publicly regretted 
the imputations which Greene had made, and which he, Chettle, 
had allowed to be published. 


With neither of them (he said in the preface to Kind-Hart’s Dream) was I 
acquainted, and with one of them (Marlowe) I care not if I never be. The other 
(Shakespeare) at that time I did not so much spare as I wish I had.... 
because myselfe have seene his demeanor, no less civil than he excellent in the 
qualitie he professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing that approves 
his art. 

Ben Jonson, afterwards the firm friend of Shakespeare, had at an 
early period of his career joined the pack of curs that were jealous 
of the great dramatist’s success, so far surpassing theirs, and yelped 
at his heels—as is the fashion of curs—writing even more scurri- 
lously than Greene had done, in his lines to ‘ A Poet Ape’ :— 


Poor poet ape; that would be thought our chief, 
Whose works are e’en the fripperies of wit ; 
From brokage is become so bold a thief, 
As we, the robbed, leave rage, and pity it. 
At first he made low shifts, would pick and glean, 
Buy the reversion of old plays ; now grown 
In a little wealth, and credit in the scene, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit his own; 
And told of this he slights it! Tut! such crimes 
The sluggish gaping auditor devours. 
He marks not, whose ‘twas first, and after times 
‘ May judge it to be his, as well as ours. 
Fool! as if half eyes will not know a fleece 
From locks of wool, or shreds from the whole piece. 


There can be no doubt that when Ben Jonson, twenty years the 
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junior of Shakespeare, wrote these lines, which he evidently meant 
to apply to Shakespeare, he was infected with the jealousy of the 
minor dramatists of his day, against one who was not alone their 
superior in poetry, but their master as an employer of poetic and 
dramatic labour, and that he spoke the feelings of the smaller fry. 
But he came to know Shakespeare better by-and-bye, recognised the 
superiority which, in his ignorance, ne had decried, was his boon com- 
panion in many a joyous bout; and, after his death, wrote the well- 
known and beautiful tribute to his memory which reflects honour 
alike on his head, his heart, and his repentance. That Shakespeare 
forgave the spiteful attack cannot be doubted, and that Ben Jonsun 
was sincere in his recantation is equally certain, when, after Shake- 
speare’s death, he addressed him as 


Soul of the age, 
The applause, delight, and wonder of the stage ; 


and declared in the same poem that 


He was not for an age but for all time. 


In none of the sonnets in which Marlowe certainly, and Shake- 
speare possibly, appear to complain of slanders, do they appear to show 
enmity towards traducers. The great soul of Shakespeare, if not too 
great to express personal annoyance, was much too great to take ven- 
geance or damn the ill-natured snarlers to immortal disgrace, as he 
might easily have done. 

The fourth group of the sonnets can only be claimed as Shake- 
speare’s work on the supposition that these love-poems were written 
in an assumed character, and as exercises of his fancy, rather than the 
expression of his feelings, towards a real person or persons of the female 
sex. At what period, before their publication in i609, they were 
written cannot be ascertained by internal evidence; but, whatever 
the period may have been, between the years 1586 and 1609, the 
writer, if he were Shakespeare, cannot have truly described himself as 
an old man. Taking the earliest date, he was only twenty-two, and 
at the latest no more than forty-five. The writer of Sonnet 62 says :— 


But when my glass shows me myself indeed 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity. 


Shakespeare cannot have so written of himself; and again in 


Sonnet 63 :-— 
Against my love shall be, as I am now, 
With Time's injurious hand crushed and o’erworn. 


What young man of twenty-two, or what middle-aged man of forty- 
five, would, without hypocrisy, or scarcely veiled depreciation, so 
exaggerate his infirmity or his age? Two beautiful sonnets, num- 
bered 73 and 74, describe the writing person and his thoughts :— 
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That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


But be contented: when that fell arrest, 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee. 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me; 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead; 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


The foregoing sonnets bear unmistakably the impress of Shake- 
speare’s genius, but quite as unmistakably they prove by internal and 
conclusive evidence that the portrait sketched was not that of him- 
self, nor of any imaginary person, but a careful study from the life, 
which aimed at expressing the feelings, aspirations, sorrows, disap- 
pointments, and hopes of a real person. Who that person was may 
be surmised from the following facts. 

In the year 1588 there died in London, at the age of fifty-seven, 
one of the most distinguished noblemen of his time. He was very 
rich, very powerful, very famous, very fascinating in his manners, and 
had played a conspicuous, though not a great, part in contemporary 
history. In his youth he had been eminently handsome, and basked 
in the full sunshine of Royal favour in the early years of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. This high personage was Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, the principal territorial magnate of Shakespeare’s native 
county of Warwick, and Lord of Kenilworth, a princely palace, stand- 
ing within a few miles of Stratford-upon-Avon. Elizabeth, who was 
but two years younger than the Earl, visited Kenilworth as his guest 
no less than three times: first, in 1565, when she was in the flower 
of her early womanhood, and the Earl was in his thirty-fourth year, 
and was known to be high in her favour, so high as to aspire to her 
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hand in marriage. Elizabeth is stated to have left the roof of her 
noble host on that occasion greatly offended with him, perhaps be- 
cause he had been either too timid or too bold in pressing his suit, or 
perhaps because she had heard dark rumours of his secret marriage 
with Amy Robsart that hurt her feelings as a woman and her pride asa 
queen. The second visit took place seven years afterwards, when the 
Earl had made his peace with his sovereign, and regained some por- 
tion at least of her forfeited favour. The third occurred in 1575, 
when Shakespeare was a schoolboy at Stratford, and must have heard 
of, and perhaps been witness of, the pomp and ceremonial of that 
great occasion, when the magnificent noble of forty-four entertained 
with almost regal splendour the mighty queen of forty-two. The 
politic, calculating, and deep-scheming Earl was bold and ambitious 
enough to think, notwithstanding the suspicious and ugly rumours 
relative to the luckless Amy Robsart, that he might yet, if he played 
his cards well, and soothed the ruffled temper of a proud and jealous 
woman—and that woman his sovereign—become the King of England. 
The world believed at the time that he did not indulge in this dream 
without some degree of encouragement from the Queen, who, though 
not particularly comely herself, had an almost too obvious admiration 
for handsome men. 

The vouthful Shakespeare must have heard of these rumours, 
familiar as they were to all Warwickshire and to all England. When 
Shakespeare left his native town, at the age of twenty-two, to try his 
fortune in London, the great Earl, who had sometimes in the interval 
been out of favour with his Royal mistress, was after many vicissitudes 
again high in her esteem, and was entrusted with a mission to the 
Netherlands or Low Countries, with the rank of lieutenant-general 
and direct vicegerent of Her Majesty. He was a politician only, 
no diplomatist, no soldier, nothing but a schemer and plotter, who 
always cherished the hope that the Queen, who in her young days 
had been more or less enamoured of his handsome person, still re- 
tained in her heart a lingering affection for the bold bad man whose 
brilliant personal qualities in a bygone day had thrown a spell over 
her judgment and shed a fairy glamour over her imagination. That 
Shakespeare from his boyhood was well acquainted with Leicester’s 
history and career cannot be doubted, both from his local connections 
and his keen observation of the world, the more especially as this 
great noble was a patron of the stage, and maintained at his own 
cost a company of players, and was therefore peculiarly an object of 
interest to all playersand dramatists. That on his death, in disgrace 
with the Court, after the termination of his inglorious career in the 
Netherlands, Shakespeare may have thought the great Earl’s 
character, career, and ambitious pretensions a fit subject for a poem, 
perhaps for the drama, is, if not certain, extremely probable. The 
series of sonnets commencing with 49, 57 and 58, and ending with 140, 
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with several breaks and interpolations, which mar and perplex the 
continuity and proper understanding of the whole, will be found 
to comprise faithful descriptions of the age, the character, the 
love, real or assumed, of Dudley, for one far above him in the world’s 
eye; and the sovereign status of the lady to whom his homage 
was rendered. Seen in the light of one ‘continuous and coherent 
poem, the sonnets will be found to describe under a thin veil 
the ambitious love of Leicester for Elizabeth, a love dating from 
his early manhood, when it was perhaps genuine, to his elder age, 
when policy and self-seeking, but love no longer, kept alive 
the half or more than half-extinguished embers of his early 
fires, Shakespeare saw, as another great writer only second in 
genius to himself saw two centuries and a half later, the great 
capabilities of the subject, and instead of writing, as Sir Walter 
Scott so beautifully did, an imperishable romance, wrote a series of 
imperishable sonnets onthe theme. The great dramatist might, if he 
had so willed it, have written a tragic play upon the subject ; but in the 
lifetime of the heroine he could not have produced it upon the stage. 
He appears nevertheless to have so thoroughly appreciated the poetic 
elements of the story, as to have dramatised it in the series of 
sonnets that comprise part of the collection brought together by Mr. 
W. H., that form one long and, read in the true light, one beautiful 
soliloquy. The subject is first introduced in the 49th Sonnet, when 
Leicester appears to doubt of the permanency of the Royal favour 
in which he revelled :— 


Against that time, tf ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call’d to that audit by advised respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since, why to love, I can allege no cause. 


The 57th and 58th Sonnets describe as evidently as the preceding 
the feelings of a lover towards a woman high above him in rank, 
station, and power :— 


Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire : 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 
Whilst I, my sovereign ! watch the clock for you, 
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Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 
Save, where you are how happy you make those : 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do anything) he thinks no ill. 


Herein speaks the subject to the ‘ sovereign,’ the ‘ vassal’ to the 
‘lady paramount’ of his worldly allegiance as well as of his heart. 
The theme is logically continued in his next sonnet :— 


That God forbid, that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure, 

Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 

Oh, let me suffer (being at your beck) 
The imprison’d absence of your liberty, 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check 
Without accusing you of injury. 

Be where you list; your charter is so strong, 
That you yourself may privilege your time : 

Do what you will, to you it dcth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 


The 62nd Scnnet seems to recall to his mind the remembrance 
of his personal comeliness—when he first presumed to set eyes 
of love and admiration on the fair object alike of his early and 
later homage—-still subsisting in his ‘tanned antiquity.’ The feel- 
ings of his youth and early prime are represented in the first eight 
lines of the poem—those of his present age (between fifty and sixty) 
are expressed in the last six :— 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account, 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As [ all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp'd with tann'd antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read, 
Self so self-loving, were iniquity. 
"Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


Sonnet 63 continues the same sad lament of advancing age, and 
his vivid remembrance of his love’s beauty, when she, like himself, 
was young :— 
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Against my love shall be, as I am now, 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o'erworn ; 
When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill'd his brow 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night ; 

And all those beauties, whereof now he’s king, 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight, 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring ; 
For such a time do I now fortify 

Against confounding age’s cruel knife, 
That he shall never cut from memory 

My sweet love's beauty, though my lover's life. 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them, still green, 


The sonnets from 64 to 69 still harp on the same theme. The 
lover calls his cheek ‘the map of days outworn,’ laments that 
he ‘is beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins,’ and other- 
wise’ deplores the ravages, both moral and physical, of all-effacing 
Time, till he reaches the climax of his melancholy in the 71st, 
when he foresees the death that must shortly overtake him; and 
recommends himself to the loving memory of his sovereign mistress, 
and suggests the beautiful idea— 


"Tis better for thee despairing 
Than aught is all the world beside, Jessie. 


that afterwards found expression in Robert Burns to a far humbler 
object :— 


No longer mourn for me, when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in‘your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
Oh if (I say) you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

sut let your love even with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


Oh, lest the world should task you to recite 

What merit lived in me, that you should love 
After my death—dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceaséd I 

Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 
Oh, lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
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For I am shamed by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 


After the interpolation by the printer or publisher of several 
sonnets on miscellaneous subjects, the series recommences at Sonnet 
104 and is continued through 105, 106, 107, and thence, after other 
interpolations, to 113, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 128, 140, 141, 
and 142. 

The same coherent and related ideas run though them all, some 
expressive of satisfaction at the renewed favour of the great lady, and 
some of melancholy reproach or despair. The 140th shows the lover 
alike reproachful and desperate :— 


Be wise as thou art cruel, do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain, 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so, 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 
No news but health from their physician know ; 
For if I should despair, I should grow mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee ; 
Now this ill-wresting (resting ?) world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears deceived be. 
That I may not be so, nor thou bely’d, 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart go wide. 


Taken all in all, separated from the unconnected effusions of a 
mind at work upon other subjects that have found place in W. H.’s 
collection, and arranged in the unity of the idea which prompted 
their composition, it is certain that this series of the sonnets forms as 
complete a dramatic poem as Venus and Adonis or Lwerece, and 
that it depicts with consummate mastery of touch the love of an 
ambitious man, grown old, for a woman grown old also, whom he 
loved (truly or selfishly) in his youth, and whom he continues to 
love, or pretend to love, in his declining years. Evidently the hot 
ambition has not cooled, notwithstanding the disappointment of many 
hopes, and the failure of many chances, and when he can no longer 
pretend to the fascinating graces and all-engrossing passion of his early 
prime. If it is Shakespeare who speaks in the person of the aged 
lover, it is the Shakespeare who spoke in the person of Lear, Hamlet, 
Coriolanus, Othello, Macbeth, Falstaff, and many another prominent 
character of his matchless plays. As in Venus and Adonis and 
Luerece, there are but two personages in the story of which the mono- 
logue consists—the proud lover of high degree, and the prouder beauty 
of a degree still higher. If real and living characters sat in his 
imagination as models for the two persons of the poetic drama, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, certainly was the one, and Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, as certainly was the other. 
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In no sense can the series be accepted as a ehain of love-sonnets 
addressed to a beloved object in the ordinary course of love-making, 
when youth sues youth, and passion corresponds with passion. The 
subject is quite different, and is one that would not naturally have 
suggested itself to the imagination of a poet—as Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece did—but must have been prompted by the truth of life, 
which has been declared on high authority to be stronger than fic- 
tion. That the poems were not autobiographical, or that they were 
founded in any degree, however small, on the personal and private 
experience of Shakespeare, is evident on the point alone of the lover’s 
age, to say nothing of the external and internal circumstances of the 
situation portrayed. That Shakespeare ever loved anyone superior in 
rank to his wife, Anne Hathaway, or one so far above him as the 
Queen, or even a Duchess, is not to be asserted on the strength alone 
of any portion of this portion of his sonnets. That they are worthy 
of his pen as studies of character, and illumined by the light of his 
genius, cannot be disputed. That they were really written by him 
may be considered as established beyond controversy. How they found 
their way into the possession of Mr. W. H., and were pubiished with- 
out the consent of their author, remains, and probably always will 
remain, a mystery. 

The fifth seriez, consisting of stray sonnets impossible to classify, 
may or may not have been the composition of Shakespeare, as Thomas 
Thorpe the bookseller led the world to believe. Some of them, no 
doubt, could have proceeded from no other pen than his ; witness the 
30th :— 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past ; 
the 33rd :— 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye ; 
the 44th :— 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought ; 
and the 130th :— 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun. 


All of which and many others that might be cited bear the seal of 
his superior genius. But, in consequence of his great popularity, many 
sonnets were attributed to him which he never wrote—such as the ex- 
quisite lines beginning ‘If music and sweet poetry agree ’"—addressed 
to Dowland, the famous musical composer of the time; afterwards 
celebrated by Milton. This poem, by Richard Barnfield, was published 
in The Passionate Pilgrim in 1599, ten years before the venture of Mr. 
W. H. the only begetter, and T. T. the bookseller, in which publica- 
tion Shakespeare had neither ‘art nor part.’ The Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, in his edition of the Sonnets, London, 1837, says of The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim that ‘it contained some pieces which are known not to be 
Shakespeare’s, and others which it would be difficult to believe that 
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he composed.’ Among others, a flagrant example is Sonnet 145; 
which is not a sonnet at all, in construction or spirit, and is more- 
over a string of such vile doggrel that it would be treason to the 
majesty of Shakespeare’s genius to suppose that it could, with the 
faintest show of authority, be attributed to him. 

There only remains for consideration the sixth series, into which 
I have ventured, with a bold yet timid hand, tentative yet confident, 
to classify the sonnets of Shakespeare in the spirit of one who would 
fain disentangle the Gordian knot. Scattered through the farrago 
of ‘Mr. W. H.,’ and not held together by any string or bond of 
adhesion, are parts of sonnets and whole sonnets, which express such 
haughty self-confidence (sublime would be perhaps the better word) 
in the certainty of future fame, and the immortality of the genius of 
the writer, as would convict any poet but Shakespeare of unpardonable 
arrogance and excess of self-esteem ; but that in his case, if he wrote 
them, as he unquestionably did, proves that the truly great know that 
they are great, and derive pleasure from the knowledge, just as living 
beauty always knows that it is beautiful, even though it only confesses 
the fact to its secret heart, and does not emblazon it to the world, 
or trumpet it forth to its incredulous contemporaries. No such 
genius as that of Shakespeare could have been ignorant of itself, as in 
a minor and vastly inferior degree no mighty autocrat or emperor’ 
can be ignorant of the fact that, as autocrat and emperor, he 7s auto- 
crat and emperor, whatever he may consider himself to be as a man. 

Shakespeare knew himself, and did not vaunt himself, when he 
wrote, but did not publish, or know that anybody else would publish, 
such magnificent self-assertions as the following :— 


So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.—Sonnet 18. 


Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young.—Sonnet 19, 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 


Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your PRAISE shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 


So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this.—Sonnet 55. 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o'er read ; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 

You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 

Where breath most breathes—even in the mouths of men. 
Sonnet 81. 
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But ‘ vanity of vanities, all is vanity!’ as was said more than 
twenty centuries ago—or possibly, if we could but know, ten times 
twenty centuries ago, by some sage philosopher, whose name has 
perished or was never known. It is not quite though almost cer- 
tain that Shakespeare uttered the glorious boast—which Time, so 
far as it has yet gone, has verified—but it is not by any means certain 
whose were the names that in these daring verses he consigned to 
immortality ; the Earls of Pembroke, Southampton, or Montgomery, 
or Queen Elizabeth, it does not matter which !—All is supposition, 
well or ill founded, and of no consequence to the world, of our own 
or any other day. The mystery is insoluble, and need not vex 
men’s minds. The facts remain. Shakespeare knew the worth of 
his own genius, and clearly foresaw and unmistakably predicted his 
own immortality. 

CHARLES Mackay. 





A LIMIT TO EVOLUTION. 


Tue limit to evolution here referred to, is the limit which some 
persons assert and some deny to exist between man and the lower 
animals. Granting, if only for argument’s sake, the truth of evo- 
lution, can man have been evolved from the lower animals, or must 
his origin have been due to some different action from that by which 
animals arose? The great difference between man and the lower 
animals consists not in his body, but in his mind. In order, there- 
fore, to examine this question, we must begin by looking a little 
carefully into our cwn minds and by examining our own acts and 
mental nature. 

Now we all know that we perceive ourselves, other people, and a 
variety of objects about us. Also that we can recollect them and 
reason about them and express our opinions by words or signs. This 
is what every sane man can do in every country in the world. But 
besides these intellectual endowments, we have certain other powers 
and capacities which we ought very carefully to note. 

In the first place we have all a power of feeling (we possess sen- 
sitivity), and we have many different kinds of feelings, apart 
from our intellect. Thus we all have appetites and desires, which, 
however they may be controlled by reason, are in no way due to 
reason any more than are feelings of pleaswre and pain, with which 
new-born babes and even idiots are endowed. We do not need in- 
tellect in order to feel hungry or that we may make a hearty meal. 
We all of us have also the power of feeling special sensations, as 
of some colour or musical tone, or of bitterness or warmth; and 
feelings which have been experienced may again be reproduced in 
the imagination, wherein images arise which are faint reproductions 
of before-felt sensations. 

We may next note our wonderful power of memory: not that 
intellectual faculty which we exercise in seeking to recall the past 
to mind, or by which the past flashes forth uncalled into conscious- 
ness, but that lower kind of memory, which we may distinguish as 
sensuous memory. This it is which enables us to perform a multi- 
tude of actions not only without the very intervention of our conscious 
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intelligence, but s> that the intervention of that intelligence may 
actually impair its action. We have familiar examples of this kind of 
memory in such acts as walking, running upstairs, playing the 
piano, &c. Almost everyone who plays by heart knows that, if he 
happens to stumble in playing a familiar melody, his best plan is 
to turn away his mind from what he is doing and try to play it 
automatically. In other words, the melody is recalled by trusting 
entirely to that retentive sensuous memory which has become, as it 
were, imbedded in the nerves and muscles—the memory of the 
imagination. 

We have, again (and this it is very important to note), a power of 
associating together sensations and imaginations in groups, and in 
groups of groups; so that when one or more of the thus associated 
feelings is freshly experienced, all the other feelings which have 
become associated therewith tend to be aroused also. Examples 
of this habit abound. The sound of a dinner-bell, the sight of an 
expanded umbrella, may instantly arouse in our minds images of 
food or of rain. It is not only that we intellectually know that 
the dinner-bell calls us to dinner, and that the umbrella is pro- 
bably expanded on account of rain; but these associated images may 
arise before such thoughts, and images of the kind will often persist 
in spite of our efforts to expel them. In hearing, after an interval 
of many years, some melody of early days, very vivid images may be 
aroused. The old man may become in imagination a youth once 
more, and seem to feel his feeble limbs again treading the rhythmical 
measures of the waltz and his arm sustaining the pressure of a form 
dear to his memory. Thus we come to have those complex associa- 
tions of pleasurable or painful feelings which we call senswous emo- 
tions, some of which may be occasionally aroused in us apart from 
the exercise of our reason. 

We have, moreover, not only these pleasurable and painful 
feelings. We also possess an innate spontaneous tendency to rest 
in, or to pursue and plunge deeper into, whatever we find to be 
pleasurable, and also to avoid wiutever is painful. 

Again, when we act, we have a certain vague feeling of our sel/- 
activity. Our intellectual consciousness of what we may be doing 
is not here referred to, but that feeling which accompanies our 
actions when our attention is quite turned away from them—as when 
we walk unconsciously along, immersed in thought. It is plain that 
we do have this feeling, for if our progress is accelerated by some- 
thing external—as a gust of wind—we immediately have a diffezentand 
contrasted feeling. We have, indeed, a feeling of our passivity as well 
as of our activity; a power of feeling (apart from the intellect), the 
violent action upon us of anything external, and therefore a power of 
feeling (as well as of intellectual perceiving) a difference between our 
activity and our passivity—.e. a feeling resulting from that difference. 
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If we draw a chain across our hand, we have feelings which 
correspond with the succession of its parts as they pass, and a feel- 
ing corresponding with the termination of that succession when the 
motion has come to an end. It is the same in hearing a series of 
sounds and seeing a series of objects in a line. In each case we have 
feelings corresponding with the succession of the things felt, and in 
each case the feelings are themselves successive. In so far, then, as 
there is a physical resemblance between series of things felt, there 
is a resemblance between the feelings they induce. There is, indeed, 
no feeling of succession itself. ‘Succession’ is only apprehended by 
our intellect. But, nevertheless, there is a distinct set of feelings 
which are severally connected with different orders of succeeding 
things. Just in the same way, in exploring any solid object with 
our eyes and hands, we have the intellectual perception of its three 
dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness; but we also have a 
number of feelings of touch, of pressure, of movements of arms and 
fingers, &c., and thus we come to have a group or plexus of feelings 
corresponding with the extension of the object felt, together with 
feelings corresponding with its limits—tbat is, with the felt termi- 
nations of its extension. Thus, also, we come to have certain 
plexuses or groups of feelings corresponding with the shapes of 
bodies; and we also get feelings corresponding with the sizes of 
bodies, according as they force us to extend our arms or fingers more 
or less widely to embrace them, or to move our head and eyes more 
or less extensively to survey them. Similarly, by the singleness of 
impressions, or by their multitude (as in a sharp hailstorm), we come 
to have feelings related to the wnity and multiplicity, and others 
corresponding with the motion and cessation of motion (or rest) of 
the bodies which affect our senses. 

Again, we experience a certain feeling of shock when, upon the 
occurrence of certain sensations, other sensations, different from those 
which association has connected with the former, come unexpectedly 
upon us. Jet us suppose that an orange has been so artfully 
imitated as not only to look like but also to feel like an orange. 
Being deceived to such an extent, when we cut it open and find its 
interior very different from what we expected, we have, of course, our 
intellectual perception of fact, but we also have, as I have said, a 
certain feeling of shock. Similarly, if the nature of any object seen 
by us is doubtful, we may have a feeling accompanying suspended 
action ; and if we find out that it is in truth what we anticipated it 
to be, we may have, at the instant of finding this out, another 
different feeling of smooth and easy transition. These feelings we 
may distinguish as feelings induced by various congruities atid -in- 
congruities between (1) sensations and (2) feelings - have become 
associated with them. 

VoL. XVI.—No. 90. 
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Thus it comes about that by the association of sensations, 
imaginations, feelings of pleasure and pain, feelings of activity and 
passivity, and groups of feelings corresponding with the succession, 
extension, figure, size, unity, multiplicity, motion, and rest of bodies, 
groups of feelings of the most varied kinds come to be formed, which 
groups of feelings correspond with a multitude of external objects 
which have given rise to them. These groups of feelings underlie 
and accompany our intellectual perceptions of material things (as 
self-observation shows us), and therefore these groups of feelings 
may not improperly be termed ‘ sense-perceptions.’ 

The consideration of this power and habit which we have of 
associating feelings together, leads us on to yet another consequence 
worthy of note. When a group of feelings has become intimately 
associated with certain other sensations, then upon the occurrence of 
those other sensations an imagination of the group of feelings pre- 
viously associated therewith spontaneously arises in the mind, and 
we have expectant feelings of their proximate actual recurrence. 
Thus the sensation of a vivid flash of lightning has come by associa- 
tion to lead to an expectant feeling of the thunder-clap to follow, and 
the sight of what looks like an orange, leads in a thirsty man to an 
expectant feeling of sweet-juiciness—quite apart from his intellectual 
perception of the properties of an orange or of the relation between 
lightning and thunder. This arousing of expectant feelings has a 
certain analogy with reasoning or inference, although altogether 
different from it essentially. We may then distinguish this kind of 
feeling as ‘ sensuous inference.’ 

Another important fact to note is that our feelings, and especially 
our emotions, may be expressed by external signs, which are so far 
from being rational and intentional, that we may be unaware of them, 
or, if aware of them, unable to suppress them. Thus the emotion of 
terror shows itself by tremblings of lip and limb, a droppiug of the 
jaw, suppressed breathing, a deadly pallor of the face, and staring 
eyes. With the emotion of anger, the eyes glare, the hands are often 
clenched and raised, and the lips compressed or possibly distorted in 
a fierce grin. Such signs and accompanying cries produce sympa- 
thetic effects in the beholders, and thus we have an emotional lan- 
guage, expressing merely our feelings, in addition to that power 
of speech by which we communicate our ideas. Moreover, our 
emotions may thus be so communicated as to give rise, by sympathy, 
to similar emotions in others, and this, again, is closely connected 
with a tendency to imitation we all possess, as to which a few remarks 
will be made a little further on. 

Let us now glance at certain sets of bodily motions which corre- 
spond with different feelings. How wonderful, when we come to go 
into it, is the trivial act of a lad throwing a stone at a mark! 
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What must be the amount of correct co-ordination between a mul- 
tiplicity of parts and their actions to produce the result! The lad’s 
mind has little to do with it beyond his one impulse to hit the 
mark. He knows nothing of anatomy, but simply sets going the 
wonderful mechanism of his body, and this works out the result for 
him. In the first place the various parts of his eyes must be ad- 
justed to see the mark distinctly. Then his body must be held in a 
certain position, and for this a multitude of nervous and muscular co- 
ordinations are necessary. The stone must be grasped with a certain 
strength, the arm thrown back to the due extent, and its muscles 
contracted, in co-ordination with the organ of sight, and with just 
that degree of vigour, as his fingers are relaxed, which shall carry 
the stone as desired. Different feelings accompany these actions— 
feelings of activity, passivity, touch, tension, &c.—and these feelings 
guide the action of his body as if it were a sort of automatic 
sensitive machine. 

Thus we have, apart from the action of the intellect, a power 
of so regulating our various bodily movements as to produce a har- 
monious co-ordination, in which a number of subordinate move- 
ments are co-ordinated to produce a more general movement in 
obedience to sensuous impulses. That these complex and orderly 
combinations may take place without intellectual action and from 
sensuous impulses only, is plain from the fact that many idiots and 
sleep-walkers perform them. Even with respect to ourselves, we may 
set our bodily organism going in a certain direction, and then give 
up the mind entirely to other matters, so that we walk on, ‘ lost in 
thought,’ till we are startled at finding we have reached—or it may be 
overshot—our destination, without having once thought about our 
journey on the road. But the remarkable power we have of co-ordi- 
nating our motions, in response to associated sensations, is excellently 
shown in such a thing as playing the piano by heart. Here the 
actions duly follow in orderly series in connection with felt touches 
of the keys and heard sounds of the notes. Let akey stick, or a wire 
become dumb, and the automatic acticn ceases immediately, and the 
intellectual attention is aroused. 

The result of all the foregoing powers of feeling and co-ordinated 
movements is, that we have an automatic power of uniting our various 
pleasurable tendencies into now one and now another dominant 
impulse, and of further co-ordinating our movements so as to unite 
them in one general movement directed to gratify such dominant 
impulse. As to our tendency to imitation, it is notorious that the 
sight of a yawn induces yawning. Such spontaneous imitation is 
often carried much further, notably by some idiots. Nor is it sur- 
prising it should be so, when we reflect that the sight of a motion 
performed by others, slightly stimulates in us those very nerves by 
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which such motions have been brought about in them. Let this 
nervous stimulation be much augmented, and actual movement on 
the part of the spectator may necessarily follow. 

Lastly, we have, through the action of associated feelings and 
co-ordinated motions, the power unconsciously and automatically to 
employ what are practically ‘means to effect some end.’ Thus a 
sleep-walker will open a drawer to take out of it some desired object, 
or will turn a key to unlock a door, and so obtain entrance into some 
locality sought after. This seems strange, but it can be quite well 
accounted for by an action of the nervous system essentially similar 
to that which occurs through the association of feelings, and in imi- 
tation. For the senses have present to them groups of sensations, such 
as those from the walls and furniture of the room the sleep-walker is 
traversing on his way to the desired locality the door of which is 
locked. The sensations so felt arouse the imagination of the inside 
of the desired locality, this arouses the nervous channels habitually 
stimulated in overcoming the intervening obstruction; the hand 
automatically seeks the key, the stimulus of its touch stimulates the 
muscles of the arm, the key is turned and the door opened. Very 
complex motions of the kind are sometimes performed in order to 
complete a harmony which the imagination craves. It craves for 
fresh completing sensations, and is thus led to perform appropriate 
movements, when certain initial sensations, after which the com- 
pleting sensations have (in past experience) habitually followed, have 
been afresh excited. This, then, is the practical imagination of 
means to effect a desired end, without any intellectual apprehension 
of either end or means. Such are some of the many and wonderful 
powers of feeling with which human nature is endowed—powers 
apart from the intellect, for they may be exhibited by persons who 
are permanently devoid of intellect or in whom it.is temporarily 
dormant. 

Now let us turn to the higher and intellectual powers of our 
nature, and examine two or three of them. As before said, we all 
know that we have perceptions of things about us. But what isa 
perception ? 

We perceive a handkerchief! How do we perceive it? Through 
a number of impressions which it makes on our senses-——such as the 
feeling of a white colour, of a certain softness and pliability, a certain 
smoothness, and other feelings such as those described a little time 
ago as culminating in ‘sense-perception.’ But all these feelings 
are only the means, not the object of perception. It is through and 
by them that we directly apprehend the object, the handkerchief 
itself, with its various properties. 

So with all other external objects, the feelings they occasion in 
us, however intimately grouped, are but the signs of the object they 
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make known. We can, however, attend to the signs themselves if 
we will. In looking at a house, for example, we can, if we please 
observe the shape of the image made by it on our field of vision, and 
draw out its perceptive lines. But when we look at a house ordinarily, 
we do not perceive them but it. 

In looking at a revolving cube, we only see portions of it at a 
time, and its square faces, seen in perspective, do not look square. 
Nevertheless, through these imperfect sensible signs we have an 
adequate perception of the whole cube as it is in itself. Observe 
also that the very revolution of the cube (and the consequent chang- 
ing of our sensations) does not change our intellectual perception, 
which remains the same throughout. Perception, then, is a natural 
and spontaneous interpretation of sensible signs by a special power 
of our intelligence—a power which can be much improved by practice. 

But into what does this natural power interpret the signs given 
through our sense-organs by external things? Into the apprehension 
of some object which, as standing, as it were, opposite to our mind, 
we call ‘ objective ;’ while all the feelings that object produces in us, as 
being affections of ws—of the subject who feels—we call ‘ subjective.’ 
In every perception, then, we perceive an object of some kind. It 
may be we know it as ‘a horse,’ or if not that, as ‘a quadruped,’ 
or as ‘a living creature’ only, or merely as ‘a solid body,’ and if we 
cannot be sure even of that, then at least we perceive it as some- 
thing. 

‘Somerninc!’ What a wonderful idea is enshrined in that most 
familiar expression something! It is the idea of ‘ existence,’ the 
idea of ‘being.’ It is an idea which, however its latent implications 
may be unfolded, is itself inexplicable, for no one can even ask what 
it is, without showing by his very question that he both possesses 
and understands it. The idea of being, or existence, is one which is 
applicaLle to everything which can be conceived by the mind. Those 
other (much more restricted) apprehensions or ideas, of objects just 
mentioned— solid body,’ ‘living creature,’ ‘horse,’ &c.—are also 
each applicable to a greater or less number of things. Thus even 
the idea ‘horse’ is applicable to a multitude of individuals of the 
same kind—to all horses. At the same time, the idea or conception 
considered in itself is onz. It is a single notion—not indeed a notion 
of any individual subsisting thing, but of a kind or class of things, 
real or possible, to each one of which the notion is applicable. It 
is therefore a general or universal idea. 

The contrast, the difference of iind, which exists between this 
intellectual conception and the various forms of feeling, is very great. 

Feelings, whether single or in groups of groups, are all modifica- 
tions of the sentience of the being who is the subject of them. They 
are impressions made on our sensitivity by individual things, or faint 
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revivals of plexuses of such impressions antecedently made. They 
are therefore essentially individual and subjective, while our intel- 
lectual perceptions are essentially universal and, as they always refer 
to objects, objective.' In all our automatic actions, there is no 
reference of objects to their classes. Things affect our organs of sense 
and so excite appropriate corresponding movements, and similar causes 
excite similar effects; but sense—perception does not apprehend 
them as of this or that kind, while such apprehension is of the essence 
of the act of intellectual perception. 

The profound difference between (1) an idea, ond (2) a feeling or 
group of feelings, is particularly conspicuous with respect to our idea 
of ‘ being’ or ‘ existence.’ It is, as before said, applicable to every- 
thing ; and is so fundamental that, without having it, nothing can 
be apprehended or understood. Yet no sensation or group of images, 
however complex, could give a feeling of being; because, though 
there are special groups of feelings corresponding with our self- 
activity, and special groups of feelings corresponding with our pas- 
sivity, there neither is nor can be any kind of feeling embracing 
all feelings ; and yet, if there were any possible feeling of ‘ being,’ it 
must necessarily be of this universal character and, nevertheless, a 
distinguishable feeling of some sort. But though we have no feeling 
of being, the idea of being lies at the very root of all our conceptions, 
and exists at the beginning of our intellectual life. This supreme 
notion arises spontaneously in the mind of the little child who lisps 
‘ What is that thing, Mother?’ and may often be clearly perceived 
to have arisen long before any word whatever can be uttered. 

It is, nevertheless, quite true that we cannot have any of the 
ideas or notions which perception gives us without first having 
sense-impressions to act as their basis and support. This result of 
our bodily structure is a simple matter of observation. Our minds 
are first of all aroused to activity by the action of surrounding things 
on our senses, and afterwards by the play of our imagination; and 
throughout life, some play of the imagination accompanies and 
supports all our intellectual action. 

Inevery perception, then, we may distinguish two distinct elements, 
one sensuous, the other intellectual. (1) The sensuous element con- 
sists of the feelings produced in us by the action of any object on 
our sensitivity, and it may be called the subjective element ; (2) The 
other is the apprehension of the object as it exists, and it is the 

' As Mr. Lewes has well said (Problems of Life and Mind, 3rd series, p. 467): 
‘No aggregations of mathematical lines can make a mathematical surface, for lines 
are without breadth. No aggregation of images will make an idea, for images are 
particular and of concrete objects, whereas ideas are general, and abstracted from 
the concrete by a special operation. It is true we cannot imagine a line without 


breadth, nor a general object without particular qualities, but we can and do think 
these, and this mode of thinking is Idcation or Conception.’ 
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intellectual or objective element. This latter element is twofold: on 
the one hand it apprehends what kind of thing the object may be, 
its ‘ whatness,’ so to speak; and on the other, it apprehends the 
existence (or subsistence) of the thing itself. 

Perception, then, is the apprehension of the subsistence of a thing 
the nature of which is revealed to us through the feelings we expe- 
rience in connection with it, and is an implicit act of judgment that 
the thing perceived is of some definite kind. From this we may 
rapidly pass to an explicit and formal deliberate judgment that 
such is really the case, and the examination of this second act will 
serve to bring out yet more plainly the difference of being which 
exists between ‘ feelings’ and ‘ ideas.’ 

Every object which we perceive, possesses a number of different 
qualities—shape, size, colour, hardness, &c.—and acts on our sensi- 
tivity accordingly. Our attention may be directed to various qualities 
according to the different circumstances of each case, and then these 
qualities may be distinctly and expressly recognised as really being 
qualities of the object observed. The power by which we thus 
ideally separate qualities is the power of Axsrraction, and by it 
our mind isdlates (in order to apprehend them distinctly) the various 
qualities and conditions which, in truth, exist, intimately united in 
the concrete object perceived. Let us take as an example the 
explicit judgment ‘that object is an oak-tree.” In making this 
judgment, we abstract, mentally, certain qualities, such as ‘ solidity,’ 
‘ vitality,’ ‘ branching-shape,’ ‘ vegetable nature,’ &c., which ideas are 
therefore ‘abstract ideas,’ because thus abstracted. To see this 
clearly, let us consider for a moment the quality ‘ branching-shape’ 
of the oak, as it exists in reality, and as it exists as an ‘ abstract idea,’ 
In reality, it exists as one of the qualities of that one particular, 
individual oak, a quality absolutely and indissolubly united with it, 
and not existing at all except in that one oak-tree. As an abstract 
idea, it is a general conception—an idea applicable not only to all 
oak-trees, but to all branching things. 

One very important primary and fundamental abstraction, already 
glanced at, should be distinctly noted. Im order to say ‘ that object 
is an oak-tree,’ we must have the conception, as before said, of the 
kind of thing the object is, ‘what’ it is, or the idea of its ‘ what- 
ness.’ At the same time, our intention is not to affirm that a kind 
exists, but that a veal concrete thing exists of a certain kind. We 
must therefore have mentally separated the ‘idea’ of the oak-tree 
from our perception of the concrete existence, or ‘ subsistence,’ of that 
really existing material thing. 

These processes of mental abstraction are a necessity of our 
nature. As soon as we begin to reason, as soon as we ask ourselves 
what anything is and try to have any clear and distinct notion about 
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it, we are compelled thus to, mentally or ideally, separate its qualities 
by abstraction. Now comes the final act which completes the ex- 
plicit judgment. This act consists in putting ideally together, what 
has just been ideally separated. For during the very process of 
abstraction we have not ceased to feel the object acting on our 
sensitivity—or we have remembered it—and our mind has never 
lost sight of the real unity—the concrete identity—of the oak-tree 
the qualities of which have been mentally, or ideally, abstracted. It 
is the expression of this perception of unity, together with abstraction, 
which constitutes the explicit judgment. For this explicit judgment, 
then, three mental acts are necessary: (1) The apprehension, through 
a union or ‘ synthesis’ of feelings (produced by the qualities of an 
object) of a certain kind of thing; (2) a mental analysis or sepa- 
ration of its qualities by abstraction; and (3) a mental synthesis 
again of the qualities previously abstracted. 

Judgments are amongst the elementary acts of the human in- 
telligence which cannot exist without them. The human intellect, 
therefore, is an intelligence which necessarily proceeds by an alter- 
nate process of union or ‘synthesis,’ and of separation or ‘ analysis.’ 
It is an active principle which operates by alternately uniting and 
dividing. This complicated process is necessary because our mental 
food, like our bodily food, needs to be digested in order that it may 
be assimilated. In this process, it is abstraction which plays the 
part of a mental gastric juice. A moment’s consideration will suffice 
to show us how much clearer and more luminous are the qualities of 
any object when they are thus abstracted and distinctly regarded, 
than when apprehended confusedly and indistinctly in one lump, 
in our first act of perception. 

This complex process, which it has taken so long to describe, is 
performed by our mind with exceeding rapidity. It is all done while 
we say ‘ Thatis an oak.’ That we should do all this without being 
aware of it, may seem strange. Yet it need not doso. How many 
persons say B, without thinking, or even knowing, that in order to 
utter it they must, if the mouth be open, first close and then reopen 
the lips! 

In perception, we form a notion from a number of elements. 
In abstraction, we resolve a notion into a number of elements. It 
might, then, be supposed that the elements into which any notion 
is resolved by abstraction, are those very same elements through 
which that notion had previously been gained. In other words, it 
might be supposed that abstraction was some sort of return towards 
the condition existing the moment before perception. But this would 
be a great mistake. The elements which minister to perception are 
sensible elements—feelings of various kinds resulting from the sen- 
sible qualities of the objects perceived. In their ministering state, 
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before they are apprehended by the intellect, they are mere feelings or 
affections of our sensitivity, and therefore (as we have seen) essentially 
individual and subjective. The elements which are separated by 
abstraction are ideal elements, and therefore essentially universal and 
objective. 

Now that we have thus examined what we do in forming explicit 
judgments, we are in a position to appreciate more fully than before 
the fundamental difference which exists between feelings and ideas. 
We may now see that feelings are not only particular and subjective, 
but are also impressions made on our sensitivity by really subsisting 
and individual, that is, concrete, properties of bodies ; while ideas are 
abstract as well as universal. Again, the same feelings are, under 
similar conditions, excited by the same sense impressions; while not 
only may the same idea be called forth by very different sets of sense 
impressions, but also the same set of sense impressions may call forth 
very different ideas. Thus the abstract idea ‘ Motion,’ may be ap- 
prehended through—(1) the passage of the image of an object over 
the retina; (2) the feeling of something slipping over our skin ; 
(3) the feelings of tension, &c., produced by the muscles of our eye- 
balls in following the object with our eyes; (4) the sensations of 
touch given by a moving object while we grasp it, &c. Yet the re- 
sulting idea—‘ Motion ’"—is one and the same, however differently it 
may have been acquired. Again, the sight of a photograph of the 
Queen may give rise to very different ideas; for example—(1) to that 
of Her Majesty herself; (2) to that of ‘royal rank ;’ (3) to that of 
‘womanhood ;’ (4) to that of ‘humanity;’ (5) to that of ‘resem- 
blance ;’ (6) to that of ‘light and shade ;’ (7) to that of the sun’s 
actinic power ; (8) to that of ‘chemical progress;’ or(9) to that of 
‘the substance paper,’ Xc., till we come at last to the idea of ‘ being’ 
or ‘existence.’ Again, feelings can never be reflective. They can 
never reflect on feelings. We may also have, as has been pointed out, 
feelings of self- activity, but not of any one feeling being of the kind itis. 
It is quite otherwise with our ideas ; not only may an ideal abstract 
quality be made a direct object of thought, and be, as it were, held 
up opposite the mind for examination; but the idea itself may be 
perceived and recognised as being whatever sort of idea it may 
happen to be. Moreover, the very intensity of the action of sen- 
sation (as with a very dazzling light or deafening sound) may make 
sense-perception impossible; but no amount of intensity of action 
of perception, no amount of vividness in ideus, will mar intellectual 
perception. 

No efforts of imagination can ever exceed sensuous experience, 
but it is quite otherwise with ideas. We can not only conceive, but 
we know perfectly well, both our power and our act of sight. Yet that 
act itself was never seen and cannot be imagined. 
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Feelings become associated according to their order of experience 
or contiguity. But ideas may become associated together according to 
the rational relations—the logical dependence of one upon another. 

Different objects affect our feelings in different ways, so that we 
have groups of feelings corresponding with different classes of objects. 
But we have no feelings of kinds or classes, as such. On the other 
hand, ideas of kinds or classes, as such, are amongst our elementary 
intellectual acts. 

The significance of our idea of ‘ being’ has already been pointed 
out, but ideas have also essential relations to ‘unity’ and ‘truth;’ 
while it is almost unnecessary to say no such relations exist as 
regards feelings. 

As to wnity, it is evident that in our typical judgment ‘ that is 
an oak,’ our idea ‘oak’ refers to one kind of existence. A number 
of pieces of wood, iron, and canvas, looking like an oak, but not a 
unity, would not respond to our idea. As to truth, if what we take 
to be an oak were but an optical illusion produced by cleverly 
arranged glasses, that would not respond to our idea, nor would 
our judgment be what we thus evidently imply it to be, namely, 
true. 

Such, then, is the fundamental difference of kind between feelings 
and ideas—between our lower and our higher faculties. This dis- 
tinction, which is really one of the most important in the whole 
study of mind and of man, is almost always entirely passed over and 
ignored. Yet it serves to make plain the existence of that limit of 
evolution which exists between man and the lower animals, and to 
show the ‘how’ and the ‘ why’ this limit is a limit. 

There is one plain and obvious difference between man and all 
brutes. Men speak, but animals are dumb. 

Some readers, however, may be inclined to reply that there are 
such beings as dumb men, and that many animals are eloquent with 
a language of their own. The songs and calls of birds have meanings 
which are practically understood by their fellows. Dogs will make 
certain facts known by their voice, as pointers and setters by their 
gestures will make known other facts; while parrots and jackdaws 
will learn actually to speak whole sentences ! 

All this is very true, but it is nothing to the point. As to mutes, 
the fact that some structural defect hinders one individual from 
speaking no more proves that man is not essentially a speaking 
animal than does the fact that another individual cannot speak 
because he is gagged! Moreover, most mutes possess a truly intel- 
lectual language of gestures. As to animals, no reasonable man can 
deny the expressiveness of their language, but it is nevertheless 
fundamentally different in kind from human language. To see this 
clearly, it is necessary accurately to understand what we do when we 
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speak. Let us suppose a man and a brute to be standing under an 
oak-tree which begins to fall. The falling tree will produce similar 
effects upon the senses of both man and brute. Both will instinc- 
tively fly from the danger. Both may cry out from alarm, and both, 
by their cries and gestures, may give rise to similar feelings of alarm 
in other men and brutes. Such language, whether vocal or of ges- 
ture, is that emotional language which has been already adverted to 
as being possessed by us men as one of our lower and unintellectual 
powers; and this power is fully possessed by animals also. The 
man, however, may do what the brute cannot do. He may emit the 
vocal sounds: ‘ That oak is falling.’ 

What is the nature of these sounds? The words are the em- 
bodiment and expression, not of feelings of any kind, but of three 
universal abstract ideas—- 

(1) The word oak, is of course, a conventional sign for the idea 
‘oak,’ and is a universal abstract term applicable, over and above the 
particular oak which is falling, to every other actual or possible oak. 
It denotes no single subsisting thing, but a kind or whole class of 
things. 

(2) The word is denotes the most wonderful and important of all 
abstract ideas—the idea of ‘existence’ or ‘being.’ It is an idea 
which we must have in order to perform any intellectual act. It is 
an idea which, though not itself at first adverted to, makes all other 
ideas intelligible to us, as light, though itself unseen, renders every- 
thing else visible to us. 

(3) The word falling is a term denoting another abstraction—an 
abstract ‘quality’ or ‘state.’ This idea is evidently of very wide 
application—namely to everything, whatever it may be, which may 
fall. Yet the idea itself is one single idea. 

Thus all human language (apart from mere emotional manifes- 
tations) necessarily implies, and gives expression to, a number of 
abstract ideas. It is impossible for any savage to speak the simplest 
sentence without having first formed for himself abstract ideas. 
Abstraction, then, is as universal as lungwage. All our words, ex- 
cept proper nouns, pronouns, and certain determinating adjectives 
and participles, express abstract ideas. Universal abstract terms are 
made use of spontaneously by children as soon as they begin to speak, 
and ‘ quack-quack ’ and ‘ gee-gee’ are just as good abstract universal 
terms as are ‘ duck’ and ‘horse.’ Children begin by giving terms 
very wide meanings which they subsequently learn to restrict. This 
faculty of abstraction must, then, be possessed by every one who speaks, 
but it is also possessed by human beings who do not speak. 

The difference between human rational language and the merely 
emotional language of animals and of men does not depend upon 
the fact of Articulation. It consists in the appropriation or the 
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non-appropriation of sounds and gestures to denote abstract ideas. 
Parrots articulate, but do not thereby express ‘ ideas.’ Mutes do not 
articulate, but by their gestures they do express ‘ ideas.’ 

At an institution for the dumb in Edinburgh, the Lord’s Prayer 
is acted by mutes in an elaborate manner. The idea ‘ Father,’ 
is expressed by an action indicating ‘old man.’ The idea ‘name,’ 
by touching the forehead and indicating spelling on the fingers. 
The idea ‘done’ by the hands working. The conception ‘on earth 
as it is in heaven,’ by two sigas, for Heaven and Earth, and by putting 
the forefingers side by side to express ‘equality, and so on. But 
the satisfactory nature to mutes of their gesture-language is shown 
by the protests in the newspapers recently made by some of them 
in its favour, and against the system of teaching them to utter 
articulate words. The great expressiveness of such gesture-language 
is also shown by the frequent performances of whole plays by ges- 
ture, without the utterance of a single word, as in various ballets. 
It is thus abundantly evident that rational conceptions—‘ abstract 
ideas ’~-can exist without spoken words. Language, therefore, is the 
consequence of thought, and abstract ideas are indispensable prelimi- 
naries of language. We see this in our common experience. When, 
in the cultivation of any science or art, newly observed facts or newly 
devised processes give rise to new conceptions, new terms are in- 
vented to give expression to such conceptions. Thus new words arise 
as a consequence and not as an antecedent of such intellectual action. 
Nevertheless, these intellectual actions show themselves by bodily 
signs of sound or gesture, and even our silent thoughts are carried 
on by the aid of such imagined bodily signs, without which we could 
not continue to think. Human intelligence seems quite unable to 
grow or even to endure without some embodiment—without corporeal 
expressions of some kind. Thus language is the means as well as the 
consequence of thought. The mental and bodily sides of language 
are so intimately united that, though the mental is anterior, it at 
once seeks, as it were, to incarnate itself (and under normal condi- 
tions does incarnate itself) in corporeal expression. But thought is 
deeper, wider reaching, and more perfect than are its bodily signs, 
and it is owing to this, and to the fact that thought 7s anterior, that 
we owe the growth and development of language. 

By saying, then, that men speak while brutes are dumb, we 
mean that men are distinguished by the fact that they signify, 
either by words or gestures, universal, objective, abstract ideas, 
which are poles asunder from all powers and forms of feeling. 
Sense-perceptions, whether of men or animals, are groups of associated 
feelings; but ideas are apprehensions of objective qualities grouped 
round an objective unity about which various judgments may be 
affirmed. The former are but reinstatements of sense. The latter 
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are unities abstracted from sense. They thus belong to utterly differ- 
ent categories, and a nature which has this power of abstraction is 
separated from any nature which has not that power, by a gulf 
which is an impassable limit to evolution, because feeling and intel- 
lect are both thus different in nature, and progress and develop along 
different and more or less diverging roads. 

But again, some readers may feel tempted to exclaim that 
certain animals are highly intelligent, and that very many animals 
know their homes, their friends, and their enemies ; that, therefore, 
animals ‘know’ many things which we know, and that though they 
have not the use of ‘ words,’ yet nevertheless they must have ‘ ideas.’ 

Now we should be sorry to deny the admirable and loveable en- 
dowments of the animal world. A man must have a very defective 
nature who does not love his faithful brute companions. But we 
ought not allow affection, any more than hatred, to blind us and so 
mislead our judgment, and in considering the higher faculties of 
such creatures as dogs and monkeys, there are four rules which 
should ever be borne carefully in mind. These are :— 

(1) To guard against the misleading tendency of our emotions 
with regard to pet animals. Their owners are constantly tempted to 
read into the actions of such animals meanings for which there is no 


real evidence, and to mistake imperfect influences, due to partiality, 
for real observations. 


(2) To guard against our besetting tendency to judge everything 
by our own standard, and without reason to imagine the existence of 
human qualities in things which are not human. This is that error 
of undue anthropomorphism against which the opponents of all 
religion so often warn us. 

(3) Not to suppose that unknown causes are acting, when known 
causes are sufficient to account for all the facts observed. This is 
that old well-known rule, called Occam’s razor: Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda preter necessitatem. 

(4) To bear in mind that if any cause, did it exist, would inevit- 
ably produce certain effects, we must not suppose the existence of 
that cause, when such effects are not to be discovered. 

Now, of course, animals have ‘ intelligence,’ ‘ understanding,’ and 
‘knowledge’ in the loose sense in which those terms are popularly 
used. In a sense, they have ‘ memories,’ ‘ anticipations,’ ‘ infer- 
ences, a certain ‘power of language,’ &c. In a way, they ‘ recog- 
nise ’ classes of objects, seek, follow up, and rest in the pleasurable, 
and avoid the painful, and they also, in a sense, ‘take means to 
attain desired ends.’ What is the true nature of all these powers? 

Of course we cannot while remaining human beings perfectly and 
fully appreciate what the mental state of an animal may be. But we 
can go a long way towards so doing because we are animals ourselves, 
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and have animal as well as rational faculties. Men and the higher 
animals have similar sense-organs and similar feelings, imaginations, 
and emotions. Evidently also a similar power exists in both, of 
associating these feelings in groups and groups of groups, and of co- 
ordinating actions in response to such feelings.” 

Now we do not for a moment hesitate to affirm that there is no 
known action of any animal which cannot be fully accounted for by 
the agency of those lower and merely sensitive powers— including 
the co-ordinated actions by which the pleasurable is adhered to and 
the painful avoided—which we know may act in animals without 
the co-operation of intellect, because they do so act in ourselves. 

True ‘intelligence,’ therefore, is not (according to our third rule) 
to be asserted of animals, because their actions can be explained 
without it—can be explained by that mere sensitivity which phy- 
siology shows us they possess and which we possess. 

But our fowrth rule absolutely compels us to deny them intellec- 
tual faculties; for had they the higher mental powers they would 
very soon make us -unmistakeably aware that such was the case. 
To do this they need not speak, they need merely use a significant 
gesture language, like that of the mutes reciting the Lord’s Prayer 
or like that which is used in ballets. The absence of all such un- 
equivocal signs eloquently proclaims their essentially unintellectual 
nature. If animals really had ideas, those ideas would be sure to 
clothe themselves in a language at least of gesture. Bodily signs 
are necessary for the continued mental activity of even the highest 
human minds, and they would therefore certainly be necessary for 
intelligences very much lower in the scale, did such exist. Thus the 
so-called ‘ intelligence,’ ‘ understanding,’ and ‘ knowledge’ of animals, 
are not really intelligence, understanding, and knowledge. They are 
but sensuous simulations of such intellectual faculties. 

The distinction between the human mind and the highest animal 
powers will be yet more clearly seen if we reconsider our perception 
of the qualities of objects. Adog may feel another dog as formidable, 
because courageous ; but he will have no idea of ‘ courage’ or ‘ cou- 
rageousness’ in the abstract. Many animals, even insects, will dis- 
tinguish clearly between objects of different colours—the white from 
the blue, the red from the yellow—but no animal knows whiteness or 
blueness, or the conception ‘colour.’ Yet every savage who rewards 

2 The late Professor Green has ‘observed as follows: ‘We must remember that 
there is no reason to suppose, because the burnt dog shuns the fire, that he perceives 
any relation between it and the pain of being burnt. A sequence of one feeling upon 
another is not a consciousness of relation between them, much less of relation 
between facts which they represent. The dog’s conduct may be accounted for by the 
simple sequence of an imagination of pain upon a visual sensation, resembling ones 


which actual pain has previously followed , . . Till dogs can talk, what data have 
we on which to found another explanation ?’ 
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a youth of his tribe for a brave action, or who smears his body with 
pigments, thereby shows us that these abstract ideas are familiar to him. 
Only the human mind has, and every human mind has, the power of 
making an abstract quality a direct and a distinct object of thought. 

Thus it is that a most marked difference, a difference not of 
degree but of kind, divides men from all, even the highest brutes. 
There is a limit to evolution between human and merely animal 
nature, and something altogether new, a capacity for apprehending 
abstract ideas, first appeared on this planet with the coming of man. 

This consequence indisposes many persons to recognise the fact of 
man’s fundamentally different nature. They feel they cannot imagine 
man’s distinct origin. Of course they cannot, for they have had no ex- 
perience of anything of the kind. The present writer cannot in the least 
imagine it. But inability to imagine a thing is no ground whatever 
for not believing that thing, if reason supplies us with good evidence 
inits favour. We continually accept as true things we cannot imagine, 
and we do so very properly. No one can imagine the ‘ validity’ of 
an argument logically deduced from its principles, but we none the 
less accept it and act on it. Many persons believe that our world, 
together with the whole solar system, once consisted of incandescent 
matter and was utterly devoid of life: If they are right, then the 
coming of life, when it came, must have found a new departure. 
If the first living creatures were plants of some kind, and were 
without any power of feeling, then the coming of sentient life, 
when it came, must have been another break in continuity. So 
also with the advent of rationality! But had we been present at 
man’s advent we might have seen nothing whatever miraculous 
about it. The essence of humanity is reason acting as here 
described. It is not man’s bodily shape. His body, with all its 
processes of nutrition, feeling, development, &c., is undoubtedly 
like that of some sort of ape. But man’s mere body is not man. 
If Swift’s tale about the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos was true, it 
would be the horse-shaped Houyhnhnms who would be the true men 
and the man-shaped Yahoos the true brutes. Let, then, the progeny 
of some mere animals have acquired, or had infused into them—by 
some unimaginable process—the idea of ‘ being’ and the power of per- 
ceiving the qualities of objects and their kinds, and such creatures 
would at once be men, even if unable to articulate, and only able to 
give, in the most rudimentary way, bodily expression to their incipient 
ideas. 

And now, in concluding, we would advert to a difficulty which has 
perhaps impressed not a few readers. They may very reasonably 
ask, How is it, if the doctrine of man’s evolution is thus rationally 
untenable, that so many scientific men—learned zoologists and ana- 
tomists—hold it? The answer is, that the question of man’s origin 
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is a philosophic, not a scientific question, and that men may be very 
distinguished for scientific knowledge and yet be the victims of a very 
defective philosophy. Such is conspicuously the case in the pre- 
sent instance. The Darwinian view is supported by men, and only 
by men, who confound ‘ ideas’ with ‘ faint revivals of past feelings.’ 
It is on this account that not one of them has grappled with the 
essence of the question. But no progress can be really made in in- 
vestigating the problem of man’s origin except by those who have 
gained a true knowledge of what man is now. The present writer 
is profoundly convinced that the more deeply and thoroughly human 
nature is studied, the more clear and decisive will be the conviction 
arrived at, that the powers of mental abstraction, and of language 
which is its external sign, mark the most interesting and impas- 
sable limit to evolution. 


St. George Mrvart. 
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THE PROPHET OF WALNUT-TREE YARD. 


‘Did you ever hear tell of Lodowick Muggleton ? ’ 

‘Not I.’ 

‘That is strange. Know then that he was the founder of our poor society, 
and after him we are frequently, though opprobriously, termed Muggletonians, for 
we are Christians. Here is his book ; I will sell it cheap..—LAvENeRo. 


ScrupuLous veracity was hardly a characteristic of the late George 
Borrow. A man of great memory, he was also a man of fertile 
imagination, and where the two are found in excess, side by side 
in the same intellect, they are apt to twine round one another, 
so to speak, and the product is something which the matter-of-fact 
man abhors. I do not doubt that Borrow did meet a Muggletonian 
at Bristol—I think it was there—some sixty years ago; but I 
am pretty sure that he knew very little indeed about the Muggle- 
tonians, and that he could have hardly opened the book which 
he implies that he purchased, and which I am almost certain he 
never read. I have a strong suspicion that he very much antedated 
the incident which he narrates, for I myself knew an old second- 
hand bookseller in a back street at Bristol who was a Muggletonian, 
with whom I made acquaintance when a lad. He was a slow- 
speaking, wary, suspicious, and dirty old man, and as I had not 
sufficient funds to be a good customer, I daresay he did not think 
it worth his while to be communicative, but he told me one day 
that he had been one of the original subscribers to the Spiritual 
Epistles which were reprinted in quarto years before I was born; 
though, as he confessed, his name does not appear on the list of 
names printed at the end of the preface, which list, he assured 
me, was very incomplete, as he from his own knowledge could 
certify. This old man would have been very old indeed if he 
had been old when Borrow was a youth; and yet, as I say, I suspect 
he was the very man of whom mention is made in the extract I 
have given above. He was the only Muggletonian I ever knew, 
but he certainly was not the last of his sect, and I should not be 
at all surprised to hear that it is a flourishing sect still, and that 
it still has its assemblies, its votaries, its literature, and its propa- 
ganda. It is true that the name Muggletonians does not appear 
Vor. XVI.—No. 90. U 
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in that astonishing list of religious denominations which the Registrar- 
General was enabled to compile for the year 1883; but that proves 
little, inasmuch as the closer a religious corporation is, the more 
exclusive, the less does it care to register the name of the building in 
which it may choose to assemble for worship; and I observe that 
the Southcotians are no longer to be found upon that list, though 
I happen to know that they are not extinct yet, nor has their 
faith in their prophetess and her mission quite died out from the 
face of the earth. 

This is certain, that as late as 1820 an edition of the Spiritual 
Epistles, which must have cost at that time two or three hundred 
pounds to print, was subscribed for, and that nine years afterwards 
appeared Divine Songs of the Muggletonians—they were not 
ashamed of the name—printed also by subscription, filling ¢21 pages, 
and showing pretty clearly that there had of late been a strange 
revival of the sect: an outburst of new fervour having somehow 
been awakened, and an irrepressible passion for writing ‘Songs’ 
having displayed itself, which had not been without its effect in 
resuscitating dormant enthusiasm. The vagaries of the human 
mind in what, for want of any better designation, we call ‘ religious 
belief’ have always had for me a peculiar fascination, as they 
have for others. Epiphanius, whose name is and used to be a 
terror to her Royal Highness in days gone by, when I insisted upon 
reading to her about the peculiar people who made it a matter of faith 
toeat bread and cheese at the Eucharist—Epiphanius is to me positively 
entertaining, and Pagitt’s Heresiography is none the less instruc- 
tive because it is a vulgar catch-penny little book, made up, like 
Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell. To me it seems that to dismiss even 
the wildest and foolishest opinion which makes way as if it were 
a mere absurdity that does not deserve notice, is to show a certain 
flippancy and superficiality. After all, do we not all pass through 
certain stages of intellectual growth, and are not the convictions 
of our youth held very differently from those which we find our- 
selves swayed by in our later years? The beliefs which the multi- 
tude take up with are such as the untrained and the half-trained 
are always captivated by, whether individually or in the mass. 
There are limits to our powers of assimilation according as our 
development has been arrested or is still going on, and he who 
hopes to understand the course of human affairs or to make any 
intelligent forecast of what is coming can never afford to neglect 
the study of morbid appetites or morbid anatomy in the domain of 
mind. 

There is a strong family likeness among all fanatics; and this is 
characteristic of them all, that they are profusely communicative and 
absolutely honest. Prophets have no secrets, no reserve, no doubts 
they are always true men. John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton are 
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no exception to the general rule. We can follow their movements 
pretty closely for some years. The book of The Acts of the Witnesses 
of the Spirit furnishes us with quite as much as we want to know 
about the sayings and doings of the grotesque pair and their early 
extravagances ; and Muggleton’s letters cover a period of forty years, 
during all which time he was going in and out among the artisans 
and small traders of the city, obstinately asserting himself in season 
and out of season, and leaving behind him in his eccentric chronicle 
such a minute and faithful picture of London life among the middle 
—the lower middle—class during the last half of the seventeenth 
century as is to be found nowhere else. The reader must be prepared 
for the most startling freaks of language, for very vulgar profanity, 
the more amazing because so manifestly unintended. When people 
break away from all the traditions of the past and surrender them- 
selves to absolute anarchy in morals and religion, the old terminology 
ceases to be employed in the old way, ceases indeed to have any 
meaning. The prophet or the philosopher who sets himself to invent 
a new theory of the universe or a new creed for his followers to 
embrace, can hardly avoid shocking and horrifying those who are 
content to use words as their forefathers did and attach to these 
words the same sort of sacredness that the Hebrews did to the Divine 
name. ‘There is no need to do more than allude to this side of the 
Muggletonian writing. What we are concerned with is the story of 
the prophet’s life, which has been told with the utmost frankness 
and simplicity ; a more unvarnished taie it would be difficult to 
find, or one which bears more the stamp of truth upon its every 
line. 

The Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit is a posthumous work 
written by Muggleton when he was very old, and left behind him in 
manuscript with directions that it should be published after his 
death. It isa quarto volume of 180 pages and is a book of some 
rarity. It was published in 1699, with an epistle dedicatory to 
all true Christian people apparently written by Thomas Tomkin- 
son, one of the chosen seed. After preparing us for what is com- 
ing by dwelling upon the wonderful stories in the Old Testament 
and the New, Muggleton plunges into his subject by giving us a 
brief account of his own and his brother prophet’s parentage and 
early biography. Let the reader understand that here beginneth the 
third chapter of the Acts of the Witnesses at the third verse :— 

‘3. As for John Reeve, he was born in Wiltshire ; his father was 
clerk to a deputy of Ireland, a gentleman as we cali them, by his 
place, but fell to decay. 

‘4, So he put John Reeve apprentice here at London to a tailor 
by trade. He was out of his apprenticeship before I came-acquainted 
with him ; he was of an honest, just nature, and harmaless. 

‘5. But a man of no great natural wit or wisdom; no subtlety or 

v2 


~ 
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policy was in him, nor no great store of religion; he had lost what was 
traditional; only of an innocent life. 

‘7, And I, Lodowick Muggleton, was born in Bishop-gate Street, 
near the Earl of Devonshire’s house, at the corner house called Wal- 
nut-tree Yard. 

‘8, My father’s name was John Muggleton ; he was a smith by 
trade—that is, a farrier or horse doctor; he was in great respect with 
the postmaster in King James’s time ; he had three children by my 
mother, two sons and one daughter. I was the youngest and my 
mother loved me.’ 

His mother died, his father married again, whereupon the boy 
was sent into the country—-boarded out as we say—and kept there 
till his sixteenth year, when he was brought back to London and 
apprenticed to a tailor—one John Quick—‘a quiet, peaceable man, 
not cruel to servants, which liked me very well.’ Muggleton took to 
his trade and pleased his master. The journeymen were a loose lot, 
‘bad husbands and given to drunkenness, but my nature was inclined 
to be sober.’ Hitherto the young man had received no religious 
training ; when he had served his time, however, ‘hearing in those 
days great talk among the vulgar people and especially amongst 
youth, boys, and young maids, of a people called Puritans... . I 
liked their discourse upon the Scriptures and pleaded for a holy 
keeping of the Sabbath day, which my master did not do, nor I his 
servant.’ 

This must have been about the year 1630—for Muggleton was 
born in June 1610—when the Sabbatarian controversy was at its 
height, and the feeling of the country was approaching fever heat, 
and when Charles the First had resolved to try and govern without a 
Parliament, and when Archbishop Abbot was in disgrace, and Laud 
had begun to exercise his predominant influence. Muggleton was 
but little impressed by ‘the people called Puritans,’ and he went on 
his old way. When he had nearly served his time, he began to look 
about him. The tailor’s trade did not seem likely to lead to much, 
unless it were combined with something else, and a brilliant opening 
offered itself, as he was at work for a pawnbroker in Hounsditch. 
‘The broker’s wife had one daughter alive. The mother, being well 
persuaded of my good natural temper, and of my good husbandry, 
and that I had no poor kindred come after me to be any charge or 
burthen to her daughter, . . . proposed to me that she would give 
me a hundred pounds with her to set up... . So the maid and I 
were made sure by promise, and I was resolved to have the maid to 
wife, and to keep a broker’s shop, and lend money on pawns, and 
grow rich as others did.’ Muggleton had not yet been admitted to 
the freedom of the city, and the marriage was arranged to take place 
after he should have done so. Inthe meantime he found himself 
working side by side with William Reeve, Prophet John Reeve’s 
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brother, at this time a‘ very zealous Puritan,’ with whom he talked 
of his prospects. ‘I loved the maid, and desired to be rich,’ he tells 
us; but these Puritan people were horrified at his deliberately 
intending to live the life of a usurer, and they ‘threatened great 
judgments, and danger of damnation hereafter.’ 

It is clear that the frightful eschatology of the time was exercis- 
ing a far greater power upon the imagination of the masses than 
anything else. People were dwelling upon all that was terrible and 
gloomy in the picture of a future life; the one thought with the 
visionaries was this—Save yourselves from the wrath to come. ‘I 
was extremely fearful of eternal damnation,’ says Muggleton, ‘ think- 
ing my soul might go into hell fire without a body, as all people did 
at that time.’ 

There was evidently a struggle between conviction and inclina- 
tion, and it ended us we should have expected—the marriage was 
broken off. Then followed some years of vehement religious conflict : 
‘Neither did I hear any preach in these days but the Puritan 
ministers, whose hair was cut short. For if aman with long hair 
had gone into the pulpit to preach, I would have gone out of the 
Church again, though he might preach better than the other.’ All 
through this time visions of hell and torment, and devils and dam- 
nation troubled him; now and then there were ‘elevations in my 
mind, but these were few and far between; a while after all was 
lost again.’ He soon consoled himself for his matrimonial disap- 
pointment ; he married and had three daughters, then his first wife 
died. He throve in his calling, ‘ only the spirit of fear of hell was 
still upon me, but not so extreme as it was before.’ He took a 
second wife, and the civil war began. 

‘And generally the Puritans were all for the Parliament, and 
most of my society and acquaintance did fall away and declined in 
love one towards another. Some of them turned to Presbytery, and 
some turned Independents; others fell to be Ranters, and some fell 
to be mere Atheists. So that our Puritan people were so divided 
and scattered in our religion, that I was altogether at a loss ; for all 
the zeal we formerly had was quite worn out. For I had seen the 
utmost perfection and satisfaction that could be found in that 
way, except I would do it for loaves, hut loaves was never my 
aim.’ 

The civil war ran its course, but Muggleton cared nothing for 
the general course of events. What were kings and bishops and 
Lords and Commons to him? he was living in quite another world. 
As for Laud and Strafford, and Pym and Hampden, he does not even 
once name them. He makes not the slightest allusion to the death 
of Charles the First, though he was living within half a mile of 
Whitehall when the king’s head fell on the block. Prophets of the 
Muggleton type are so busied about their own souls and their own 
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spiritual condition, that the battles, murders, and sudden deaths of 
other men, great or small, give them no concern whatever. 

A couple of years or so after the execution of the king, ‘it 
came to pass I heard of several prophets and prophetesses that were 
about the streets... . Also I heard of two other men that were 
counted greater than prophets—to wit, John Tannye and John 
Robins. John Tannye, he declared himself to be the Lord’s High 
Priest, therefore he circumcised himself according to the law. Also 
he declared that he was to gather the Jews out of all nations, ... 
with many other strange and wonderful things. And as for John 
Robins, he declared himself to be God Almighty. Also he said that 
he had raised from the dead several of the prophets, as Jeremiah and 
others. Also I saw several others of the prophets that was said to be 
raised by him, for I have had nine or ten of them at my house at a 
time, of those that were said to be raised from the dead,’ 

Is madness contagious ? Or is it that, while the sane can exercise 
but a very limited power over the insane, there is no limit to the 
influence which the insane can gain over one another? Living ina 
world of their own, where delusions pass for palpable facts, where the 
logical faculty accepts the wildest visions as of equal significance 
with actual realities, these dreamers have a calculus of their own 
which includes the symbols in use among the sane, but comprehends 
besides a notation which these latter attach no meaning to, reject, 
and deride. 

‘Would you be so kind as tell me, sir, what’s a ohm?’ said 
the worthy Mr. Stiggins to me the other day. ‘It’s a modern term 
used in electricity, which I am too ignorant to explain to you.’ He 
looked full at me for more than five seconds without a word, then he 
said, ‘I’m thinking that this man was a fool to talk about ohms 
when not even you knew what a ohm means. And he came from 
Cambridge College too, and he’s got a wote! I reckon when a man 
can’t talk the same as other folks he’d ought to be shut up.’ Indig- 
nant Stiggins! But are we not all intolerant ? 


John Robins had acquired an almost unlimited ascendency over 
his crazy prophets, and speedily acquired the like ascendency over 
Muggleton. What specially fascinated him was that all John 
Robins’s prophets ‘ had power from him to damn any that did oppose 
or speak evil of him. So his prophets gave sentence of damnation 
upon many, to my knowledge, for speaking evil of him, they not 
knowing him whether he was true or false.’ Muggleton was pro- 
foundly impressed, but according to his own account he was a silent 
observer, and waited. One of the prophets often came to his house 
and was welcome ; he ‘spake as an angel of God, and I never let him 
go without eating and drinking,’ for Muggleton was a man of large 
appetite and demanded large supplies of food, nor did he stint him- 
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self of meat and drink or withhold creature comforts from those he 
loved. 

Just at this time Muggleton ‘fell into a melancholy.’ He had 
arrived at the prophetic age; he had completed his fortieth year. 
‘Then did two motives arise in me and speak in me as two lively 
voices, as if two spirits had been speaking in me, one answering the 
other as if they were not my own spirit.’ So that our noble laureate 
was anticipated by two centuries, unless indeed ‘two lively voices’ 
make themselves heard at times to most men who have ears to hear 
them. Muggleton’s voices were not very high-toned voices; they 
were voices that spake of heaven and hell, nothing more. Love and 
duty never seem to have formed the subject of his meditations. 
‘For I did not so much mind to be saved, as I did to escape being 
damn’d. For I thought, if I could but lie still in the earth for ever, 
it would be as well with me as it would be if I were in eternal happi- 
ness . . . for I did not care whether I was happy so I might not be 
miserable. I cared not for heaven so I might not go to hell. These 
things pressed hard upon my soul, even to the wounding of it.’ 

The battle within him went on fiercely for some time, and it 
ended as we should have expected. ‘I was so well satisfied in my 
mind as to my eternal happiness, that I was resolved now to be 
quiet and to get as good a living as I could in this world and 
live as comfortably as I could here, thinking that this revelation 
should have been beneficial to nobody but myself. The ‘motional 
voices,’ and visions, and questionings, continued from April 1651 
to January 1652; and it was during this time that the intimacy 
between Muggleton and Reeve became more closely cemented, for 
‘John Reeve was so taken with my language that his desires were 
extreme earnest that he might have the same revelation as I had. 
His desires were so great that he was troublesome unto me, for if I 
went into one room, into another, he would follow me to talk to me.’ 
His persistence was rewarded, and just when Muggleton’s visions 
ceased, ‘in the month of January 1652, about the middle of the month, 
John Reeve came to me very joyful and said, Cousin Lodowick, now 
said he, I know what revelation of Scripture is, as well as thee.’ 
Reeve’s revelations increased and never ceased for two weeks. First 
visions, then by voice of words to the hearing of the ear three morn- 
ings together the third, fourth, and fifth days of February 1652, and the 
year of John Reeve’s life forty-two, and the year of my life forty-one.’ 

Two men in this curious ecstatic condition obviously could not 
stop at this point. It was a critical moment—would they enter into 
rivalry or spiritual partnership? If the latter, then who was to be 
the leader, who would make the first move? It was soon settled. 

‘ The first evening God spake to John Reeve, he came to my house 
and said, Cousin Lodowick, God hath given thee unto me for ever, 
and the tears ran down both sides his cheeks amain. So I asked 
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him what was the matter, for he looked like one that had been risen 
out of the grave, he being a fresh-coloured man the day before, and the 
tears ran down his cheeks apace.’ John Reeve was not yet prepared 
to deliver his commission with authority ; it was coming, but not yet. 
Meanwhile he turned to Muggleton’s children and pronounced them 
blessed, ‘ but especially thy daughter Sarah, she shall be the teacher 
of all the women in London.’ Sarah was hiding on the stairs and 
was not a little afraid ; she was a girl of fourteen, but she accepted 
her mission there and then. 

She proved to be a valuable helper, ‘and several persons came 
afterwards to my house more to discourse with her than us, and they 
marvelled that one so young should have such knowledge and 
wisdom.’ Next day John Reeve came again, and Muggleton was 
pronounced to be the mouth of the new revelation, ‘as Aaron was 
given to be Moses’ mouth.’ 

The first thing to be done was to depose the other two prophets, 
Robins and Tannye, and to hoist them on their own petard. It had to 
be seen who could damn hardest. For one moment even Muggleton’s 
stout heart failed, he would take another with him to be present at 
the great trial of strength. He called upon a certain Thomas Turner 
to accompany him, ‘ else you must be cursed to all eternity. But his 
wife was exceeding wroth and fearful, and she said, if John Reeve 
came again to her husband that she would run a spit in his guts, so 
John Reeve cursed her to eternity.” Whereupon Turner, appalled by 
the sentence, complied with the order and went. The three presented 
themselves before the other madman, and John Reeve uttered his 
testimony, denouncing him as a false prophet and gave him a month 
to repent of his misdeeds. When the month had elapsed Reeve wrote 
the sentence of eternal damnation upon him ‘and left it at his 
lodging, and after a while he and his great matters perished in the 
sea. For he made a little boat to carry him to Jerusalem, and going 
to Holland to call the Jews there, he and one Captain James was cast 
away and drowned, so all his powers came to nothing.’ 

The day after the interview with Tannye, the prophets proceeded 
to deal with John Robins. He had been thrown into Bridewell by 
Cromwell, and there he lay, his worshippers still resorting to him, for 
any one with money could visit a prisoner in gaol as often as he 
pleased. When the prophets appeared at the gate empty handed, 
the keeper as a matter of course refused them admittance. Then 
said John Reeve to the keeper, ‘ Thou shall never be at peace.’ By- 
and-by they were shown where Robins’s cell was; they summoned him 
to the window, and a strange interview took place, which is minutely 
described. It ended by Reeve delivering his charge and pronouncing 
his. sentence. Many had been the crimes of John Robins. He had 
ruined and deceived men in a multitude of ways; among others ‘ thou 
givest them leave to abstain by degrees from all kinds of food, thou 
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didst feed them with windy things, as apples and other fruit that was 
windy, and they drank nothing but water; therefore look what 
measure thou hast measured to others we will measure again to thee.’ 

John Robins was utterly mastered: ‘he pulled his hands off the 
grates and laid them together and said, It is finished ; the Lord’s will 
be done.’ In two months he had written a letter of recantation, was 
released from durance, and is heard of no more. 

‘Thus the reader may see that these two powers were brought 
down in these two days’ messages from the Lord.’ 

The world was all before them now. It remained that the new 
prophets should have some distinctive dogma, and that the printing 
press should be called in as an accessory to spread their fame. Again 
John Reeve took the lead, and in 1652 he wrote an account of his divine 
commission and published his first work, A Transcendant Spiritual 
Treatise, which told of his last revelation of the message to Tannye 
and Robins. 

While the book was passing through the press the prophets 
lived by their trade, and made no attempt to preach before any 
assembly. They talked incessantly, and they cursed liberally. At 
last the children in the streets began to follow Reeve and pelt him, 
crying after him, ‘There goes the prophet that damns people!’ 
Muggleton, meanwhile, was always ready to meet an inquirer, and 
to eat and drink with him. ‘On one occasion an old acquaintance 
would needs have me drink with him, that he might have some talk 
with me, and there followed a neighbour of his, a gentleman, as 
we call them; his name was Penson, and he sat down in our 
company.’ Soon Penson began to deride and abuse the prophet; 
whereupon Muggleton calmly ‘did pronounce this Penson cursed to 
eternity.’ Penson did not like being damned under the circum- 
stances. ‘Then he rose up, and with both his fists smote upon 
my head. . . . But it came to pass that this Penson was sick 
immediately after, and in a week or ten days after he died, much 
troubled in his mind, and tormented insomuch that his friends and 
relations sought to apprehend me for a witch, he being a rich 
man, but they couldn’t tell how to state the matter, so they 
let it fall.’ 

It is pretty clear that John Reeve was from the first disposed 
to go beyond his brother prophet; and shortly after the incident 
of Penson’s death Reeve made a grand coup, which produced a 
profound impression. Muggleton had damned a gentleman. Reeve 
tried his power upon the same class, and succeeded in actually 
converting two of them, who were influential men among the 
Ranters. The Ranters were startled and puzzled. ‘And it came 
to pass that one of these Ranters kept a victualling house and sold 
drink in the Minories, and they would spend their mo 
John Reeve and myself came there, and many of t 
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declaration. So John Reeve gave sentence of eternal damnation 
upon many of them, and one of them, being more offended than 
all the rest, was moved with such wrath and fury that five or six 
men could hardly keep him off, his fury was so hot. Then John 
Reeve said unto the people standing by, “ Friends,” said he, “I pray 
you stand still on both sides of the room, and let there be a space 
in the middle, and I will lay down my head upon the ground and 
let this furious man tread upon my head and do what he will unto 
me. . . .” So John Reeve pulled off his hat and laid his face 
flat to the ground, and the people stood still. So the man came 
running with great fury, and when he came near him, lifting up 
his foot to tread on his neck, the man started back again and said, 
* No, I scorn to tread upon a man that lieth down to me.” And the 
people all marvelled at this thing.’ 

Though Muggletun does not make much of this incident, it 
appears to have been a very important one in the early history 
of the sect, for from this moment the numbers of Muggletonians 
began to increase, and they began to absorb a small army of 
wandering monomaniacs who were roaming about London and 
talking about religion, and visions, and revelations, and attaching 
themselves first to one body and then to another, according as they 
could get admission to the meeting-houses and be allowed to preach 
and harangue. Astrologers, too, came and conferred with the 
prophets, and drunken scoffers laid bets that they would get the 
prophet’s blessing ; and on one occasion a company of ‘ Atheistical 
Ranters’ made a plot to turn the tables upon Muggleton, and 
damn him and Reeve. Three of ‘the most desperatest’ agreed 
to do it. ‘So the time appointed came, and there was prepared 
a good dinner of pork, and the three came ready prepared to curse 
us.’ Part of the agreement was that the dinner should follow upon 
the cursing. But whether it was that the rogues could do nothing 
until they were fortified with drink, or that a sudden spasm of 
conscientiousness came upon them, or that they were like supersti- 
tious people who with blanched lips loudly protest that they do not 
believe in ghosts, but decline on principle to walk through a church- 
yard after dark, these three fellows all ran away from their engage- 
ments at the eleventh hour. ‘So they departed without their dinner 
of pork.’ 

The prophets were becoming notorious. The Ranters and John 
Robins had been vanquished; their first book was published and 
was selling; they were advertising themselves widely, and being 
advertised by friends and foes; but as yet they had not been per- 
secuted, and as yet they had not put very prominently forward any 
distinctive or special theology. They claimed to be prophets, 
but their mission,—What was it? What were they charged to 
proclaim ? 
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It was just about this time that the works of Jacob Boehm had 
begun to exercise a very great influence upon the visionaries in 
England. The Mercurius Teutonicus was first published in an 
English translation in 1649, and the Signatura Rerwm had ap- 
peared in 1651. Muggleton had certainly read these books, and 
as certainly turned them to account. The jargon of the German 
mystic was exactly what he wanted in his present state of mind, 
and there was that in the new philosophy which commended itself 
vastly to him. Not that he, as an inspired prophet, could for one 
moment admit that he had received any light from man or was 
under any obligation to anything but the divine illumination en- 
lightening him directly and immediately; but the obligation was 
there all the same, and to Jacob Boehm’s influence we must 
attribute the evolution of the distinctive doctrine of the Muggle- 
tonians, which just about this time comes into obtrusive prominence. 

It was at the beginning of the year 1653 that the prophets made 
their first important convert. Up to this time they had been heard 
of only in the back streets of London. But now a New England 
merchant named Leader, who had made a fortune in America, and 
had come back in disgust at the intolerance and persecution that 
prevailed among the colonists, made advances to Muggleton. Leader 
was in a despondent state of mind, and on the look-out for a religion 
with some novelty in it. He too had, it seems, been a student of 
Jacob Boehm, and the Signatura Rerum had opened out a new 
line of speculation to him. ‘ His first question was concerning God 
—whether God, that created all things, could admit of being any 
form of Himself?’ 

Prophets are never at a nonplus, and never surprised by a ques- 
tion; the more transcendental the problem, the more need for the 
prophetic gift to solve it. In fact, the prophet comes in to help 
when all human cunning is at fault. 

Accordingly Mr. Leader’s question led to « discussion which is all 
set down at full for those who choose to read it, and as the result of 
that discussion comes out into clearness the astounding declaration 
which henceforth appears as the main article of the Muggletonian 
theology. 

‘God hath a body of His own, as man hath a body of his own; 
only God’s body is spiritual and heavenly, clear as christial, brighter 
than the sun, swifter than thought, yet a body.’ 

Hitherto the prophets had been groping after a formula which 
might be their strength, but they had not been able to put it into 
shape. Jacob Boehm’s mysticism, passing through the alembic of 
such a mind as Leader’s, and subjected to that occult atmosphere 
which Muggleton lived in, came forth in the shape of a new theo- 
logy, transcendental, unintelligible, but therefore celestial and 
sublime. The prophets from this moment made a new departure. 
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Meanwhile, the unhesitating and authoritative damning of oppo- 
nents exercised a strange fascination over the multitude. Reeve 
and Muggleton lived among the blackguards at their first start, and 
they damned the blackguards pretty freely. In numberless instances 
the blackguards were to all intents and purposes damned before 
Muggleton’s sentence was pronounced. They were fellows given over 
to drink and debauchery, sots who had not much life in them, 
scoundrels who were in hiding, skulking in the vilest holes of the 
city, whom the plague or famine would be likely to rid the world of 
any day. They died frequently enough after the sentence was pro- 
nounced, and it is quite conceivable that the sentence may have 
hastened the end of many a poor wretch who had nothing to live for. 
Nay, in more cases than one a timid man, when the sentence was 
passed, was so terrified that he took to his bed there and then, and 
never rose from it, or became insane, neglected his business, and so 
was ruined ; and as the number of the damned was always increas- 
ing, the chances of strange accidents and misfortunes would go on 
increasing also. People heard of these, and of these only. 

What the prophets themselves did, it was only natural that their 
followers would try to do also; indeed, it is wonderful that the 
damning prerogative was not invaded much oftener than it was. It 
was very rarely intruded upon, however. Once, indeed, a misguided 
and too venturous believer named Cooper took upon him to usurp 
authority, and pronounced the sentence of damnation upon a small 
batch of fifteen scoffers who had jeered at him and the prophet’s 
mission. The precedent was a dangerous one, there was no telling 
what it would lead to if such random and promiscuous damning 
was to goon. Next day Cooper fell grievously sick, and conscience 
smote him; he could not be at peace till he had confessed his fault 
and been forgiven. He was forgiven accordingly, but he was admon- 
ished to lay to heart the warning, and to presume no more. ‘ Not 
but that I do believe,’ says Muggleton, ‘ they will all be damned ’— 
all the whole fifteen ! 

The movement was becoming a nuisance by this time, and Reeve 
got a hint, and no obscure one, that a warrant would be issued 
against him, ‘either from General Cromwell, or the Council of 
State, or from the Parliament.’ So far from being deterred by the 
prospect—was there ever a prophet who was frightened into silence? 
—he declared that if Cromwell or the Parliament should despise 
him and his mission, ‘I would pronounce them damned as I do you!’ 
Though no warrant came from the Council or Cromwell—a matter 
much to be regretted—yet a warrant was taken out by five of the 
opponents, and the prophets were brought before the Lord Mayor. 
As usual, a detailed account is given of the proceedings, which are 
valuable as illustrating the method pursued in those days in the 
examination of an accused person, and the procedure of the court— 
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so very different from our modern practice. The prophets were 
committed for trial; they refused to give bail, and were thrown into 
Newgate. It was the 15th of September, 1653, one of the great 
festivals among the believers. ‘The hideous picture of prison life in 
Newgate deserves to be read even by those who have some acquaint- 
ance with the horrors of our prisons at this time. The prophets 
were well supplied with money, and so were spared some of the worst 
sufferings of the place; but it was bad enough, in all conscience, 
and one night the two narrowly escaped being hanged in their own 
room, and were only saved by five condemned men, who came to the 
rescue. Muggleton says the highwaymen and the boys were most 
set against him; one of the highwaymen, whenever he saw him in 
the Hall, ‘would come and drive at me, and say, “ You rogue, you 
damn’d folks.” And so it was with the boys that were prisoners; 
they would snatch off my hat, and pawn it for half-a-dozen of drink. 
So the boys did, and I gave them sixpence every time they did it, 
to please them.’ Highly gratifying to the boys! 

While the two were in Newgate John Reeve wrote a letter 
to the Lord Mayor and another to the Recorder, mildly damning 
them both. If we are to believe Muggleton, the Recorder was 
somewhat disturbed and alarmed by the sentence. When the day 
of trial came, Reeve bade the Lord Mayor hold his peace and be 
silent, as became a damned man in the presence of the prophets, 
and we are told the Mayor obeyed and said nothing more. The two 
were condemned, nevertheless, and thrown into Bridewell for seven 
months. Under the horrors of that dreadful imprisonment Reeve’s 
constitution broke down. He was never the same man again. He 
languished on, indeed, for four years more, but he was a dying man, 
and he spent his time in writing books, his followers kindly minister- 
ing to him in his broken health and feebleness. The end came to 
him while visiting some converts at Maidstone—good women, of 
course. ‘The one was Mrs. Frances, the eldest; the second, Mrs. 
Roberts ; the third, Mrs. Boner. This Mrs. Frances closed up his 
eyes, for he said unto her, “ Frances, close up mine eyes, lest my 
enemies say I died a staring prophet.” ’ 

While Reeve and Muggleton were lying in Newgate, another 
mystic—-are we to call him a prophet too ?—was lying in Carlisle 
gaol. George Fox, the Quaker, had fallen into the hands of Wilfrid 
Lawson, then High Sheriff for the county, who had not spared him. 
Just about the time that the London prophets were discharged, Fox 
arrived in London under the custody of Captain Drury, and had 
that memorable interview with Cromwell which readers of Fox’s 
Journal are not likely to forget, though Carlyle has gone far to spoil 
the story by slurring it over. 

It was a great event to the Quakers to have their leader in 
London. He had only once before been in the Metropolis—that was 
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nine years ago—and then he had been ‘fearful,’ had done nothing, 
was tongue-tied, and had gladly escaped to itinerate among the 
steeple-howses in the north. This time he had gained acceptance 
with the Protector. No man would meddle with him from hence- 
forth or let them look to it! The Quakers were, of course, elated ; 
they were going to carry all before them; they met to organise 
a grand campaign for proselytising all England. The two commis- 
sionated prophets were by no means dismayed, by no means inclined 
to be outdone by the Quakers; they invited them to a disputation 
—a trial of the spirits, in fact. It came off, accordingly, in East- 
cheap, and George Fox was there, and with him two or three of his 
‘ministers whom the Lord raised up.’ It is not a little significant 
that Fox makes no mention of this meeting in his Journal—signifi- 
cant because he never omits to speak of his successes, and never 
tells us anything of his failures. Nay, he studiously omits all 
mention of Muggleton’s name throughout the Journal, and in his 
books against him indulges in really violent language. Muggleton, 
on the other hand, speaks of this discussion at Eastcheap as if it 
had been a serious check to the Quakers, and from this time to 
his death he never ceased to assail them with a resolute aggressive- 
ness which indicates no sort of misgiving in his power to deal with 
his antagonists. The discussion, however, ended in Fox and his 
supporters—five in all—receiving the sentence of damnation from 
the two prophets, and from this moment there was internecine war 
between the Quakers and the Muggletonians ; each denouncing the 
other fiercely, and issuing books against each other by the score 
—works which have happily been long ago forgotten, to the great 
advantage of mankind. If, however, anyone, curious in such lore, 
is desirous of finding out what cursing and swearing, regarded as 
one of the Fine Arts, may achieve when skilfully managed by adepts, 
let him by all means turn to the pamphlets of Pennington, of 
Richard Farnsworth, and others of the Quaker body, when deliver- 
ing their souls against Muggleton, and the counterblasts of Muggle- 
ton, Claxton, and others in reply. One of the choicest diatribes of 
these esprits forts, as we may well call them, was hurled at the 
prophet by William Penn. 

Muggleton had some very zealous converts at Cork—for there 
were believers everywhere by this time—and as they were people 
of substance and much in favour, they were making some way. Of 
course they came into collision with the Quakers, and not without 
success. Penn had early fallen under the influence of Richard 
Farnsworth, whom Muggleton had damned in 1654, and Penn’s 
father had sent him over to manage his Irish estates, in the hope 
of getting the new notions out of the young man’s head. The 
experiment failed, and young Penn, now only twenty-four years old, 
had returned to England in 1668 as staunch a Quaker as ever. 
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There was a leading man among the Quakers, Josiah Cole by name, 
whom Muggleton had solemnly damned ; he was in failing health, 
and he died a few days after the sentence was pronounced. The 
Muggletonians were jubilant, and some of the Quakers were dis- 
turbed and alarmed. Penn’s heart was moved within him, and with 
all the fervid indignation of youth he stepped forward to draw the 
sword of the Lord. He printed a letter to Muggleton which should 
reassure the waverers. It thundered out defiance. ‘ Boast not,’ he 
says, ‘thou enemy of God, thou son of perdition and confederate 
with the unclean crvaking spirits reserved under chains to eternal 
darkness. . . . I boldly challenge thee with thy six-foot God and 
all the host of Luciferian spirits, with all your commissions, curses, 
and sentences, to touch and hurt me. And this know, 0 Muggleton : 
on you I trample, and to the bottomless pit are you sentenced, from 
whence you came, and where the endless worm shall gnaw and 
torture your imaginary soul.’ 

Muggleton replied with his usual coolness, and pronounced his 
sentence upon the young enthusiast. Neither was a man easily to 
be put down; but whereas the prophet’s followers were wholly 
unmoved by all the attacks upon them, the Quakers found the 
Muggletonians extremely troublesome, and it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that large numbers of the Quakers were won over 
to join the opposite camp. Nay, it looks as if Muggleton had 
really some strange power over the weaker vessels among the 
Quakers, and had actually frightened some of them. Writing in 
1670, he says: * You are not like the people you were sixteen years 
ago; there were few Quakers then, but they had witchcraft fits, 
but now of late I do not hear of any Quaker that hath any fits, 
no, not so much as to buz and hum before the fit comes. But 
if you, Fox, doth know of any of you Quakers that have any of those 
witchcraft fits as formerly, bring them to me, and I shall cast out 
that devil which causeth those fits. The Quakers could hardly 
have been as angry as they were, nor their books have been so many 
and their writers so voluble during twenty years and longer, if 
Muggleton had not been a disputant to be dreaded, and a prophet 
with the faculty of drawing others after him. 

In the whole course of his career, which extended over nearly half 
a century, Muggleton never found any difficulty in maintaining his 
authority over his followers. There were indeed two attempts at 
mutiny, but they were promptly suppressed, and they collapsed 
before they had made any head. The first was in 1660, shortly after 
the death of John Reeve. Lawrence Claxton, a ‘ great writer’ among 
the Muggletonians, had during Reeve’s long illness come very much 
to the fore as an opponent of the Quakers, and his success had a little 
turned his head. In one passage of his writings he had taken rank as 
Reeve’s equal and representative, and had put himself on a level with 
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‘the Commissionated.’ It was an awful act of impiety. ‘For,’ says 
Muggleton, ‘as John Reeve was like unto Elijah, so. am I as Elisha, 
and his place was but as Gehazi, and could stand no longer than my 
will and pleasure was.’ Claxton had been formally blessed, therefore 
he could never be damned, but excommunicated he could be and was. 
He at once dropped out and we hear of him no more. 

The second revolt was much more serious. ‘There were four 
conspirators in the rebellion . . . for which I damned two of them, 
and the other two I did excommunicate.’ This time the fomenter of 
discord was a busy Scotchman. Muggleton calls him Walter Bohenan, 
which appears to be only a phonetic representation of Walter 
Buchanan. That so sagacious a seer as Muggleton should have been 
betrayed into associating himself intimately with a canny Scot is 
truly wonderful, and illustrates the eternal verity that we are all of 
us weak at times, even the prophets. Bohenan’s self-assertion led 
him on to dizzy heights of towering presumption, until at last ‘ he 
acted the highest act of rebellion that ever was acted.’ It was all 
in vain; he was cut off for ever—perished from the congregation, 
utterly damned, and thereupon disappears, swallowed up of darkness 
and silence. 

Muggleton lived twenty-six years after this last revolt, exercising 
unquestioned authority; an autocratic prophet to whom something 
like worship was offered even to the last. He was far advanced in 
his eighty-ninth year when he died. He was far on towards seventy 
when he was brought before Jeffreys, then Recorder of London, and 
other justices, on a charge of blasphemy. Jeffreys was as yet a novice 
in those arts of which he became the acknowledged master a few 
years after, but already he quite equalled his future self in his savage 
brutality to the poor monomaniac. ‘ He was a man,’ says Muggleton, 
‘whose voice was very loud; but he is one of the worst devils in 
nature. The jury hesitated to bring in their verdict, knowing well 
enough what would follow, but Jeffreys’s look and manner cowed them. 
The prophet was condemned to pay a fine of 5001/., to stand in the 
pillory three times for two hours without the usual protection to his 
head, which those condemned to such a barbarous punishment were 
allowed. He was to have his books burned by the common hang- 
man, and to remain in Newgate till his fine was paid. Only a man 
of an iron constitution could have come out of the ordeal with his 
life. Muggleton bore it all; remained in Newgate for a year, com- 
pounded for his fine in the sum of 100/., which his friends advanced, 
and was a free man on the 19th of July, 1677, a day which the 
Muggletonians observed as the prophet’s Hegira. 

As early as 1666 he had many followers on the Continent, and in 
that year the Transcendant Spiritual Treatise was translated into 
German by a convert who came over to London to confer with the 
sige. Except on very rare occasions he never left London, nor indeed 
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the parish in which he was born. He pursued the trade of a tailor 
till late in life, but his books had sold largely, and he managed to 
get together a competence, and was at one time worried by his neigh- 
bours and fined for refusing to serve in some parish offices. There 
was a fund of sagacity about the man which appears frequently in 
his later letters, but an utter absence of all sentiment and all sym- 
pathy. He had no nerves—hard, stern, and curiously insensible to 
physical pain. He was absolutely fearless, with a constitution that 
could defy any hardship and bear any strain upon it. 

When we come to the teaching of Muggleton, we find ourselves 
in a tangled maze of nonsense far too inconsequential to allow of any 
intelligible account being given of it. Jacob Boehm’s mistiest 
dreams are clearness itself compared with the English prophet’s 
utterances. Others might talk of the divine cause or the divine 
power or the divine person, ‘ fumbling exceedingly ’ and falling back 
in an intellectual swoon upon the stony bosom of the Unknowable. 
Muggleton grimly told you that there was a personal Trinity in the 
universe—God, man, and devil—and each had his body. If you 
pressed him for further particulars he poured forth words that might. 
mean anything, a metallic jargon which you were ordered to receive 
and ponder. Such as it was, however, you had to accept or reject 
it at your peril. Why should an inspired prophet argue ? 

Something must be set down to the circumstances in which he 
found himself, and to the dreadfully chaotic condition which the moral 
sentiments and religious beliefs of the multitude had been reduced 
to during the wild anarchy of the seventeenth century. There were 
two men in England who were quite certuin—George Fox was one, 
Muggleton was the other. Everybody else was doubting, hesitating, 
groping for the light, moaning at the darkness. These two men 
knew; other people were seeking to know. George Fox went forth 
to win the world over from darkness to light. Muggleton stayed at 
home, he was the light. They that wanted it must come to him to 
find it. All through England there was clamour and hubbub of many 
voices, men going to and fro, always on the move, trying experiments 
of all kinds. Here was one man, ‘a still strong man in a blatant 
land,’ who was calm, steadfast, unmovable, and always at home. He 
did not want you, whoever you were ; he was perfectly indifferent to 
you and your concerns. Preach? No! he never preached, he never 
cared to speak till he was spoken to. If you went to him as an oracle, 
then he spake as a God. 

Moreover, when the Restoration came and the high pressure 
that had been kept up in some states of society was suddenly taken 
off, there was a frantic rage for pleasure, which included the 
wildest debauchery and the most idiotic attempt at amusement. 
Then, too, the haste to be rich agitated the minds of all classes. 
Westward ho! was the cry not only of Pilgrim Fathers but of reck- 
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less adventurers of all kinds. From across the sea came the ships of 
Tarshish bringing gold, and silver, and ivory, and apes, and peacocks, 
and a thousand tales of El Dorado. Londoners were mad ‘ with the 
lust of gain in the spirit of Cain.’ Muggleton the prophet, with that 
long black hair of his and tbe sly grey eye and the resolute lips, 
waited unmoved. Pleasure? If he wondered at anything it was to 
know what meaning there could be in the world. Riches? What 
purpose could they serve? To him it seemed that the Decalogue 
contained one wholly superfluous enactment: why should men 
covet? There would have been some reason in limiting the number 
of the commandments to nine; nine is the product of three times 
three. Think of that! This man in that wicked age must have 
appeared to many a standing miracle, if only for this reason, that he 
was the one man in London who was content, passing his days in a 
stubborn rapture, as little inclined for play or laughter as the sphinx 
in the desert, which the sand storms can beat against but never stir. 

So far from Muggleton’s influence and authority growing less as 
he grew older, it went on steadily increasing ; there was a mystery and 
an awe that gathered round him, and latterly he was regarded rather 
as an inspired oracle than asa seer. The voice of prophecy ceased ; 
he had left his words on record for all future ages, but from day to 
day his advice was asked, and people soon found it was worth listening 
to. In the latter years of his life his letters dealt with the ordinary 
affairs of men. People wrote to inquire about their matrimonial 
affairs, their quarrels, their business difficulties, whether they must 
conform to this or that enactment of the State, how they might outwit 
the persecutors and skulk behind the law. Muggleton replies with 
surprising shrewdness and good sense, and now and then exhibits a 
familiarity with the quips and quirks of the law that he can only 
have acquired by the necessity which suffering had laid upon him. 
His language is always rugged, for he had received little or no educa- 
cation ; he is very unsafe in his grammar, but he has a plain, homely 
vocabulary, forcible and copious, which, like most mystics, he was 
compelled to enrich on occasion, and which he does not scruple to enrich 
in his own way. His style certainly improves as he gets older, and 
in these letters one meets now and then with passages that are almost 
melodious, the sentences following one another in a kind of plain- 
tive rhythm, and sounding as you read them aloud like a Gregorian 
chant. He died of natural decay, the machine worn out. His last 
words were, ‘ Now hath God sent death unto me.’ They laid him on 
his bed, and he slept and woke not. Nearly two hundred and fifty 
of the faithful followed him to his grave. It is clear that the sect 
had not lost ground as time moved on. 

Not the least feature in this curious chapter of religious history 
is that the Muggletonians should have survived as a sect to our own 
days. As late as 1846 an elaborate index to the Muggletonian 
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writings was issued, and the Divine Songs of the Muggletonians, 
written exclusively by believers, show that there has been a strange 
continuity of composition among them, and that, too, such composi- 
tion as ordinary mortals have never known the like of. Yet Muggle- 
ton never broke forth into verse. Joanna Southcott could not keep 
down her impulse to pour forth her soul in metre; Muggleton is 
never excited: the emotional had no charm for him. So, too, he 
never cared for music, he makes no allusion to it. Nay, he speaks 
slightingly of worship, of prayer and praise, especially of congrega- 
tional worship. It was allowable in little men, a concession to 
the weak which the strong in the faith might be expected to dis- 
pense with sooner or later. For himself, isolated and self-contained, 
he could do without the aids to faith which the multitude ask for 
and find support in. He held himself aloof; he had no sympathy 
to offer, he asked for none; nay, he did not even need his followers, 
he could do without them. The question for them was, could they 
do without him? For more than two centuries they have kept on 
vehemently answering No! 

Of late years a class of specialists has risen up among us who 
have treated us to quite a new philosophy—to wit, the philosophy of 
religion. To these thinkers I leave the construction of theories 
on Muggleton’s place in the history of religion or philosophy ; to them, 
too, I leave the question of what was the secret of his success and 
power. Much more interesting to me is the problem how the sect 
has gone on retaining its vitality. Perhaps the great secret of that 
permanence has been that Muggleton did not give his followers too 
much to believe or too much todo. He disdained details, he was 
never precise and meddlesome. If the Muggletonians wished to pray, 
let them ; to sing, there was no objection ; to meet together in their 
conventicles, it was a harmless diversion. But they must manage these 
things themselves, and provide for difficulties as they arose. It was 
no part of the prophet’s office to make by-laws which might require 
to be altered any day. Thus it came about that the sect was left at 
Muggleton’s death absolutely unfettered by any petty restraints upon 
its freedom of development. The believers must manage their own 
affairs. There is one God and Muggleton is his prophet—that was 
really the sum and substance of their creed. That followed on a 
small scale which is observable on a large scale among the Moslems: 
the prophet’s followers found themselves more and more thrown 
back upon their prophet till he became almost an object of adoration. 
The creed of Islam without Mahomet would be to millions almost 
inconceivable ; the Muggletonian God without Muggleton would not 
be known. 
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Says her Royal Highness, looking over my shoulder, ‘ You have 
written quite enough about those crazy, vulgar people. It’s all old- 
world talk. There are no prophets now; there never will be any 
more.’ 

No more prophets! The prophetical succession never stops, 
never will stop. When Muggleton died Emanuel Swedenborg was a 
boy of ten; twenty years afterwards the new prophet was walking 
about London just as the old one had done, living the same lonely life, 
conversing with the angels and writing of heaven and hell and con- 
jugal love, and—vwell, a great deal else besides; and, odd coincidence, 
it was in that same Eastcheap where Muggleton had damned the 
Quakers in 1653 that the Swedenborgians held their first assembly 
in 1788, ten or twelve years before Joanna Southcott came to 
London, and less than twenty years before Joseph Smith and Brig- 
ham Young were born or thought of. No, no. The prophets are 
not improved off the face of the earth. They never will be. They 
will turn up again and again. You can no more hope to exterminate 
them by culture than you can hope to produce them by machinery. 
Propheta nascitur non fit. For once her Royal Highness was 
wrong. 

Augustus JESSOPP. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Report or tHE RoyaLt CoMMISSIONERS. 


A creat deal of interest has been taken during the last eight or ten 
years in the subject of Technical Education, and a proportionate im- 
pulse has been given to its promotion. Influential people, especially 
manufacturers, and tne great City Guilds, have suddenly awaked to 
the fact that other nations were rapidly rivalling us in the markets 
of the world, nay, even in our own markets, and that one main cause 
was their superior means and appliances for training apprentices and 
workmen in the manipulation of material used in their respective 
trades. The discovery has not been made too soon ; in some respects 
a good deal too late. 

Two steps, however, of great value have been recently taken 
whereby there is every prospect of lost ground being regained, so 
far as that may be possible, and of the subject being thoroughly well 
attended to for the future—viz. lst, the establishment of the ‘ City 
and Guilds’ Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education’ ; 
2nd, the fact that artisans themselves are also waking up to under- 
stand something of the need which exists for largely increased taste 
and skill in their respective trades. For it is of little use, on the 
one hand, if public-spirited individuals or corporations devote time 
and money to promote schools and classes for workmen and appren- 
tices, if there be no willingness to receive, or even a disposition to 
reject, the education thus offered them; neither will it much avail 
on the other, if artisans are ready to be taught, but do not find 
suitable instruction provided. 

It scarcely needs urging that this instruction cannot in the 
present state of things be provided by the workmen themselves. 
Either the State, local or central public bodies, or private individuals 
must establish technical schools, and bear the difference of expense 
between the annual cost and the students’ fees. This of course is 
needful in almost all educational enterprises, as well for much of the 
higher class education as for that which is elementary. But what 
does require to be impressed on all friends of technical education is 
that the workmen themselves must not only be enlisted as active 
agents in the work of inducing their mates and requiring their children 
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to profit by the classes opened for their benefit, but must be invited, 
nay besought, to give their counsel as to the kind and methods of 
technical training required. For they alone know where the shoe 
pinches ; and while men of learning and taste must always be need- 
ful as leaders and guides in the work of systematic technical training, 
there is a danger that both they and benevolent individuals or 
state officials will ignore the still greater necessity of associating 
skilled and intelligent workmen with themselves both in devising, 
arranging, and practically conducting the classes and methods by 
which the instruction is to be given. 

Hence, while we hail with delight and thankfulness the liberal} 
and even munificent spirit in which the City Guilds during the last 
few years have been devoting large sums to the promotion of this 
movement, we feel it to be a matter of even greater moment that 
various highly intelligent artisans have been actively engaged 
since 1873-4 alike in contributing the benefit of their views and 
experience to those who lead that movement, and have been them- 
selves engaged in teaching their fellow-workmen, both journeymen 
and apprentices, how to apply science and art to the manufacturing 
articles in their respective trades. In the classes of the Artisans’ 
Institute formerly held in St. Martin’s Lane, now transferred to the 
City and Guilds’ Institute, Cowper Street, Finsbury ; in the School of 
Art conducted by that Institute in Lambeth ; more recently still in 
Leeds, Nottingham, and other prominent centres, but especially in 
the Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Institute, Regent Street, 
London, we find just the kind of instruction being given which, to 
a certain extent, has for many years been imparted on the Continent, 
which meets the actual wants of the English workman more thoroughly 
than any that had previously been offered him, and without which 
no amount of theoretical teaching will ever make him a really 
efficient workman. Lastly, we find an increasing number of London 
artisans forming an organisation among themselves for the threefold 
purpose of promoting the formation of such classes in the neighbour- 
hood of the workmen’s homes; of collecting, formulating, and com- 
municating the views and experience of skilled workmen in every 
trade in regard to the right views and methods of technical instruc- 
tion and training ; and of arousing the attention of the Trades’ unions 
of the country to the duty and need of helping on the movement, 
thus obtaining their valuable assistance in securing the attendance 
both of journeymen and apprentices at such centres of instruction 
as may be most available for the purpose. 

And now at this critical period in the career of our manufactur- 
ing industry, and just when both wealthy friends of technical educa- 
tion and intelligent artisans are beginning to be deeply impressed 
with a sense of its importance, the results of nearly three years’ 
strenuous labour on the part of a few public-spirited gentlemen, 
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acting under a Royal Commassion, are given to the world. Two 
ponderous Blue Books, full of most important information, with 
carefully digested and elaborate ‘ conclusions,’ from the Royal Com- 
missioners themselves, collected with patient research in England, 
in America, and on the Continent, have appeared on the scene to help 
solve the knotty problems which beset us; while those who have any 
knowledge of their knottiness will heartily agree that the time is 
peculiarly ripe for the appearance of a deus ex machind, since the 
nodus is decidedly vindice dignus. 

It is indeed to be regretted that the ‘evidence’ taken by the 
Commissioners could not have been published previously to their 
Report; for deeply interesting as are the records given of their 
personal observation, interviews, and ‘ conclusions, there can be no 
doubt that the actual ‘ evidence,’ brought out by their examination 
of competent witnesses, would often be of still higher value. We 
admit that the two volumes before us are quite as much as any 
ordinary inquirer can grapple with at one time; but we fail to see 
why the evidence should not have been published piecemeal by 
regular instalments; for both the public and the experts would in 
that case have been far better prepared to consider and profit by the 
contents of the present volumes. Let us, however, make the best 
use of what we have got, and be sincerely grateful to the public- 
spirited, earnest men, who, without remuneration, and at their own 
cost, have rendered such remarkable service to a cause of most urgent 
national importance. 

In order fully to profit by the mass of information and conclusions 
here presented to us, it is necessary that we should have a tolerably 
clear understanding of what has already been determined by previous 
investigations and experiment ; thus planting our foot firmly on what 
is now distinctly known, we may safely proceed to examine what 
further light is shed by the Royal Commissioners alike on the pro- 
gress, errors, and success of the past, and on the steps to be taken 
for future progress. We purpose, therefore, rather to offer the reader 
aid in deriving all possible benefit from a careful examination of the 
Report, than to attempt any detailed examination of the books 
themselves, which our limits would clearly forbid. 


Amid all ‘the confusion of tongues’ consequent on the recent 
sudden outburst of interest in technical education, the following 
facts and conclusions have become gradually but increasingly distinct, 
until few with any pretensions to knowledge on the subject will dis- 
pute their correctness. The questions that have been repeatedly and 
rightly asked are, ‘What is Technical Education? What is our 
deficiency in this matter, and how is it shown? When, where, and 
how, by whom and to whom, is technical education to be given ?’ 
The answers have been wise and foolish—ad vem, or absurdly wide 
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of the mark—but after due sifting they have established the follow- 
ing results :— 

I. Technical education is that specific training and teaching 
required to fit a person for any trade, profession, or other calling in 
life, over and above that general education which every person ought 
to possess according to age, sex, and other circumstances. Hence it 
is needed as much by lawyer and doctor, housemaid, ploughman, 
soldier, gardener, and cook, as by carpenter, bricklayer, bookbinder, 
or tailor. At present, however, attention is being chiefly paid to the 
technical training of artisans and agricultural employés, on whom 
the prosperity of our manufactures, trade, and commerce so largely 
depend ; and it is to these departments that the inquiries of the 
Royal Commissioners have for the most part been confined. 

With regard, then, to the training of artisans— 

II. What is amiss at the present time ? 

(a) It is being discovered that in some important respects Con- 
tinental workmen are much better provided than the British work- 
man with the means of technical education. 

(5) And that either from this or other causes, some of their pro- 
ductions, and also those of American manufacture, are rivalling or 
excluding our own, both in foreign and even home markets. 

(c) All persons qualified to judge agree that the mode in which 
our artisans used formerly to receive technical training in their trades 
—viz. by apprenticeship—no longer suffices for that purpose; that 
in fact the apprenticeship system has broken down under the changed 
conditions of modern workshops, such as the introduction of machinery, 
of large capital, division of labour, Kc. 

(d) Hence it is beginning to be admitted that youths are not, 
and cannot be, efficiently trained to a trade in the workshop alone; 
that it is nobody’s interest, business, or duty, except in the engineer- 
ing, and one or two other trades, to teach the lads; nor in general is 
there the time or opportunity for giving any teaching, except what 
goes by the name of ‘ rule of thumb,’ ‘ wrinkles,’ ‘ dodges,’ Ke. 

(e) But it is also beginning to be discovered that unless the lads 
are thoroughly taught and trained, it is but a poor look-out for the 
adult workmen and for the nation. 

III. How are the defects and errors of our present system to be 
remedied ? 

(a) It is perfectly clear that the training of the workshop, in- 
valuable and indispensable as it often is up jo a certain point, and 
for particular purposes, requires to be supplerented by the teaching 
which can be given only in a class-room, fitted with all requisite 
appliances, first, for instruction in the scientific or artistic principles 
which underlie all industries; second, for training in the application 
of those principles to the manipulation of the material of their trade, 
—ée.g. wood, iron, zine, clay, cotton, silk, &c. 
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(b) Simple instruction in the principles and theory of any trade 
is as far from being sufficient for efficient technical training as it is 
remote from the province of the workshop amid the din and bustle 
or ‘driving’ hurry of modern work and practical toil. And herein 
we find two of the distinctive marks of specific technical teaching 
as differentiated from general education. Science and art training 
should enter into the education, more or less, of all persons able to 
obtain it. But the carpenter, cabinet-maker, brick-cutter, modeller, 
dyer, electric engineer, and so forth, require this scientific or artistic 
training of course with special reference to their particular industry. 
That is plain enough. What is only beginning to be seen is that in 
a class-room they must be taught to apply, by practical manipula- 
tion, what they have learnt in theoretic truth: e.g. geometry 
should be taught by a carpenter to carpenters, and under his 
eye they must execute models, set out work, work to scale from 
working drawings, &c. Cabinet-makers must learn freehand drawing 
and the cultivation of taste from a true artist and a good designer, but 
they must prepare designs themselves; and all this should be followed 
up by work done under the guidance of an artisan skilled in the use 
of the lathe and other tools. So with bricklayers, masons, sheet- 
metal workers, all trades requiring a knowledge of chemistry, and so 
forth. Practice in a laboratory or class-room workshop, is essential for 
all true technical education in the case of artisans. Otherwise the 
great majority of workmen, whether young or adult, are unable to 
see clearly the connection between what they have been taught 
from a blackboard, from diagrams, drawings or a book and their 
practical work ; and are still more unable to apply their theoretic, 
scientific, or artistic knowledge to execute practical jobs in the 
workshop. Hear an intelligent journeyman carpenter and joiner: 
‘I can testify to the use of such classes [as those above described], 
and I consider they are the only means of bringing us up to a proper 
standard of workmanship, because we have not a minute to spare 
when we are at work, as we are expected to keep at it like machines. 
. . . TL attended Mr. ’s geometry class at the Birkbeck Institute 
for a year and six months, and also the Building Construction class, 
before coming to the Artisans’ Institute; but it was not of much use 
to me because I did not have much practice in my workshop and 
none at the classes; and because the teacher was not in my trade, 
and consequently did not know where certain parts of geometry 
would be useful to me.’ The writer of this letter, after attending a 
class framed on the principle of making the students apply their 
scientific knowledge to executing models, &c., under the eye of the 
teacher (himself a practical and scientific journeyman carpenter and 
joiner), sbortly after was made ‘a leading hand’ on a large job 
in the City (the rebuilding the Union Bank), and before very long 
became a foreman, which he attributes entirely to the instruction 
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he got at the Artisans’ Institute. Of course his previous training 
was very useful in preparing him to profit adequately by the subse- 
quent teaching and practice; but the evidence of the need of the 
latter which was collected from students of that Institute, and was 
published in 1878 by the Trustees, isoverwhelming. Being given at 
full length elsewhere,' we may pass on. 

(c) Journeymen must be offered this kind of teaching as well as 
lads, otherwise in a few years middle-aged workmen will find them- 
selves exposed to a ruinous competition for work with young fellows 
who have had advantages which they were never allowed to enjoy. 
The prospect of being thus superseded would make existing journey- 
men bitter enemies to technical education. Their hostility on this 
ground, in fact, has too often to be reckoned with even now. 

(d) Evening technical classes should be provided as far as possible 
near the homes of those who are to attend them. After a hard day’s 
work it is unreasonable to expect either men or boys to go long 
distances to study, and only the very zealous or ambitious will 
do so. 

(e) Teachers must be selected for these classes from the workshop. 
They must, in the earlier stages of technical training, invariably be 
men who have themselves worked at the trade which they were going 
to teach. This would seem so self-evident that nothing but the 
dense ignorance prevailing until lately on the whole subject could 
make it necessary to mention it. The learned, scientific, and public- 
spirited men who in recent years have bestirred themselves to pro- 
mote technical education generally seem to have thought that learned 
and scientific professors were the proper parties to undertake it. 
Practical workmen would have told them a different tale. But then 
it is asked, Where are practical and scientific workmen competent to 
teach their mates to be found? We answer that one or two are 
usually to be discovered in large workshops and factories, who, by 
the help of Mechanics’ Institutes, the Science classes under South 
Kensington, or their own unaided indomitable efforts, have mastered 
the scientific principles underlying their trade, and who with a little 
practice, if they have any gift for teaching, can impart their know- 
ledge to others. No doubt they would be more efficient teachers in 
most cases if they had had some training in the art of teaching, and 
sometimes they cannot teach efficiently at all without it. But it is 
from these men that all teachers in the elementary branches of 
technical education should be drawn. The lists of prize and certificate 
holders under the Science and Art Department, who are practical 
workmen, would furnish a considerable number of the teachers now 
described. 

(f) In every inquiry as to the best means of forwarding tech- 


? See the pamphlet itself, entitled ‘Technical Education,’ price 6d. Brooke & 
Co., 282 Strand, W.C. 
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nieal instruction, the opinions and experience of practical thoughtful 
workmen should always be obtained. This, again, seems evident 
enough; but it has been too little understood, and till quite lately, 
indeed, has been almost totally ignored. 

y* (g) Closely connected with this last suggestion comes the need 
of interesting the great working-class organisations of the country, 
especially the members of trades’ unions, in the work of technical 
education. At present, for reasons hinted at above, and other con- 
siderations, they are not heartily disposed to promote it, but might, 
and probably would, with great effect if they were once con- 
vinced not only that they could do so without injury to themselves, 
but that such education would largely promote their pecuniary 
interests, as well as their general welfare socially, morally, and intel- 
lectually. Nothing would give a greater impetus to the movement 
than a widespread determination on the part of the trades’ unions of 
the kingdom to use all legitimate means for securing sound technical 
instruction both for apprentices and journeymen. At present, 
although they insist, as they are justified in doing, on endeavouring 
to keep up a standard of wages, they have no effectual method for 
ascertaining the fitness of candidates for admission to their societies. 
If they required the production of certificates showing steady attend- 
ance at technical classes for a certain time, it would not only justify 
them in demanding a minimum wage for all their members, but save 
them from the manifold evils and loss to their funds consequent on 
admitting incompetent workmen who are continually ‘coming on the 
box.’ 

(hk) The last and most important of all the remedies needed for 
existing evils and defects isa revival of the system of apprentice- 
ship under conditions adapted to the changes that have taken place 
in industrial occupations. Lads must be indentured in the old 
fashion, but the master must be bound, not as of old to give them 
their trade education himself in the workshop, but to see that they 
attend classes for technical teaching so many hours in the week, and 
that they pass a suitable examination when they are out of their 
time, but before their indentures are given up to them, their parents, 
or guardians. These indentures would then be a certificate of com- 
petency for the rest of their days, and would make any other certifi- 
eate unnecessary for ordinary employment, though in certain cases 
useful or indispensable—as, for instance, when a workman may have 
gone through some special course of training, fitting him for a par- 
ticular species of skilled industry or supervision. In the last clause 
(g) we adverted to the value of such certificates as a guarantee in 
election of members of a trade society ; but a proof that a workman, 
young or old, had duly ‘served his time, and at the end of it had 
obtained a certificate of having gone through a regular course of 
technical instruction, and of having passed a satisfactory examination, 
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would have a much wider range of usefulness. If the system became 
general, no competent employer or foreman would take on an appli- 
cant unless he could show his indentures or certificate. At present 
there would probably be considerable disinclination on the part of 
foremen and employers even to look at any certificate a youth or 
journeyman might offer. It would most likely be only a certificate from 
South Kensington; and in addition to the objection some foremen 
would feel to a workman presuming to show more scientific knowledge 
than themselves, most foremen look with suspicion and contempt on 
any pretensions founded merely on theoretic knowledge and ‘ book- 
learning. The examinations and certificates now advocated would 
soon be recognised as proving practical as well as scientific skill, 
and would be not only a recommendation, but a sine quai non for 
employment on any good jobs or in any respectable ‘ shops.’ 

Again, indentures and class-training of this description would 
guard lads against the principal danger which besets them in the 
workshop, viz. that of being kept at one kind of work too long. 
Generally speaking, it is the interest of his employer to change the 
occupation of an apprentice very seldom, for when the lad has 
become proficient in any particular operation, he will earn his 
master more money than if set to work to which he was unaccus- 
tomed. The interest of the apprentice, on the other hand, is that as 
soon as he has thoroughly mastered one class of work he should be 
set to something else, and by this means gain a wider knowledge of 
his business. If it were specified in the indentures that in no case an 
apprentice should be kept more than, say, six months at one species 
of employment, he would come ‘ out of his time’ far better fitted for 
obtaining employment and getting forward in his trade. ‘Many a 
man,’ said an intelligent workman to us in speaking of our classes at 
the |Artisans’ Institute, ‘is walking the streets with his hands in his 
pockets because he has never learnt more than a bit of his trade.’ 
And as another remarked, ‘It is all-round men that are wanted. 
Workmen have been kept in one groove when they were apprentices, 
and now, if they can’t get a job in their particular line, they have to 
*‘ play.” It’s the curse of pushing the principle of division of labour 
a deal too far.’ 

Neither would it be so very difficult to persuade employers to 
undertake that apprentices should be well trained both inside and 
outside the workshop, and to bind themselves to see that this was 
done. For apprentice-labour is the cheapest that a master has, 
especially during the latter half of the term, and a threat to withdraw 
the apprentice because the master was not keeping his part of the 
bargain would generally ensure an equitable discharge of obligations 
on one side, just as a threat of withholding the indentures through 
failure to pass the requisite engagement would be effectual on the 
other side. It would be the duty of parents or guardians, or, in their 
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default, of a trade society lodge, perhaps of an ‘ apprentices’ guild,’ 
to see that the contract was fairly fulfilled by both employer and 
apprentice. As a proof of the value of apprentice-labour to the 
employer it may be noted that the wages paid to an apprentice 
during even the last year of his time (and of course that would be con- 
siderably above the average for the whole period) are usually doubled 
at least for the very first job he gets when he is a full-fledged 
journeyman. 

It need hardly be said that the obligation to see that an appren- 
tice is properly taught will be universally admitted when an adequate 
premium is paid. But the considerations just mentioned—the fact 
that if no premium be paid the lad earns scarcely more than pocket- 
money at first, and throughout his time receives so very small a wage 
comparatively in return for labour that may be very valuable for at 
least a couple of years before he is out of his time, should convince 
employers of the duty resting upon them to secure a thoroughly effi- 
cient training for all their apprentices. 

That training we contend cannot be secured without technical 
classes, taught by skilled workmen, in which the students shall be 
taught to apply scientific or artistic knowledge to the manipulation 
of the material of their trade. 

Much needless argument has been used to prove that lads cannot 
learn their trade without the practice, the dexterity, and skill which 
can be gained only in a regular workshop. Of course they cannot. 
Very few persons have ever advocated dispensing with the training of 
the workshop. What we demand for apprentices is a training that 
shall supplement, not supersede, the workshop. 

Where employers will bind themselves to see that their apprentices 
shall attend classes in the afternoon, say one or two days in the 
week, it would be far better than obliging the lads to attend only in 
the evening, when they are more or less fatigued with their day’s 
work, and naturally, rightfully, desire recreation. Gradually it 
will, we believe, come to this arrangement; but in the mean time 
it need be no great hardship for a youth to give up a couple of 
evening hours twice a week to a kind of training different from his 
regular day’s work, and which may be made exceedingly interesting. 
We would fain say more on this most important topic, but our limits 
forbid, and we must leave it by referring the reader who wants more 
light on the subject to a very useful pamphlet by Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson on Technical Education: Where should it be given? 
(Kerslake: Bristol), and a paper on Apprenticeship published by the 
Artisans’ Technical Association, 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


These then are some of the principal points to which we conceive 
the attention of those who desire to provide remedies for the existing 
want of technical education should be directed. We do not pretend 
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to have covered the whole ground, but we believe we have touched on 
some of the points most urgently needing attention, and in regard to 
all of them the utmost amount of light and knowledge that can be 
obtained will be truly welcome. Itis most desirable to learn all that 
experts, foreign nations, employers, scientific professors, artists, men 
itke the Royal Commissioners, and especially working men themselves, 
ean tell us. In the two massive volumes just issued by the Commis- 
sioners, what do we find in relation to the momentous questions we 
have ventured to raise ? 

In proceeding to answer very briefly, yet as fully and frankly as 
our limits permit, that query, let us say at once it seems to us no 
language could well be too strong to express the value of what these 
seven public-spirited, able, and conscientious gentlemen have done 
for the nation at large by their contribution to the cause they have 
so deeply at heart: and no mistake could be greater than, through 
a sense of gratitude for their unwearied and admirable labours, to 
omit to dwell on certain extraordinary and lamentable deficiencies in 
the conclusions they have come to and the recommendations they 
make. 

Soon after the Royal Commission had been constituted, an intelli- 
gent and highly skilled artisan, the teacher of a technical carpentry 
and joinery class in the City and Guilds of London Institute, remarked 
to the writer, on hearing that the Commissioners would travel abroad 
to make inquiries into the systems pursued on the Continent, ‘I 
wish I could ask them to put certain questions to the people they 
visit.’ The remark roused attention to the fact that many questions 
would be asked by a skilled and experienced workman on such a tour 
which would not occur to gentlemen, however experienced and pains- 
taking they might be. Application aceordingly was made to the 
Chairman of the Commission, Ist, as to the possibility of a competent 
workman being added to the Commission, 2nd, as to their receiving 
a deputation of representative workmen to give evidence. The 
answer was prompt and courteous. No workman could be added to 
the Commission because the Commissioners would have to pay all their 
own travelling expenses, but they would have great satisfaction in 
receiving the proposed deputation, provided a preliminary meeting 
were held at which the artisans composing it discussed and agreed on 
the general outlines of the views and experience they desired to lay 
before the Commissioners. The result was, lst, a useful meeting of 
about forty representative skilled mechanics belonging to various 
trades at which the subjoined ‘ Questions ’ * were considered and unani- 

2 1. To what extent, in Continental technical schools, are the classes taught by 
practical and scientific workmen ?—2. Are the students taught to make models, 
moulds, patterns, kc.—or to conduct experiments and processes in manufactures — 
with the materials of their respective trades, in the class-room or laboratory, on a 


small scale and on scientific principles ?—3, Are they required to do any ‘ home-work’ 
between the meetings of the class ’—4, How are the teachers selected, trained, and 
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mously approved of as suggestions to the Commissioners respecting 
the information which English working men regarded as important 
to be obtained by them when visiting the various centres of 
instruction on the Continent, and, 2nd, the appearance before 
the Commission of artisans chosen at the aforesaid meeting, and 
accompanied by two gentlemen who also gave their evidence. The 
Royal Commissioners were thus fairly furnished with the views and 
wants of English workmen respecting a number of important points 
for inquiry, and persons pursuing the subject in earnest would do well 
to examine the two Reports issued by the Commissioners with the view 
of ascertaining to what extent they endeavoured successfully to 
obtain answers to these workmen’s questions. It would be impossible 
to enter here on this examination, but we proceed at once to ask 


remunerated ? (as regards the latter point) by fees, salary, or Government payment by 
results 7—5. Are certificates of merit given to students which are of use to them in 
obtaining employment ?—6. If so, by whom are they examined, and by whom are 
certificates awarded? What is the nature of the examinations ?—7. Is it found that 
good technical training ussists an apprentice or journeyman in obtaining employment, 
or better wages in his trade, and the employer in securing a better market for his 
goods ?—8. Do the working classes, especially youths, show a desire to enter technical 
classes, and manifest any general sense of the value of such training? Is any system 
of compulsion thought necessary or desirable, and if enforced, in what manner ? 
9. Has the system of apprenticeship ceased to be general, and are these classes regarded 
as a sufficient substitute ?—10. If apprenticeship is still continued, to whom is the 
fee paid, and who undertakes the duty of teaching the lad his trade? How is this 
duty enforced ?—11. Are journeymen required to pass an examination before they 
can be foremen ?—12. And are builders, architects, and mechanical engineers required 
to pass an examination before being allowed to exercise their calling? If so, by whom 
is the examination conducted in both cases ?—13. How far are pupils at primary 
schools prepared for entering technical classes in later life? Is pure science taught 
in technical schools, or only its application to handicrafts ?—14. Do pupils have to 
pass any examination before entering technical schools or classes? If so, of what 
nature is the examination, by whom conducted, &c.?—15. Do foremen expect or 
encourage apprentices and journeymen to use scientific knowledge in the workshop, 
or is quantity of work required rather than quality ?—16. Does the system of ‘division 
of labour’ injuriously interfere with the application of technical training to work 
performed in the workshop ?—17. Are workmen generally trained to understand all 
the departments of their particular trade, and how to construct the various parts of 
the machine, instrument, piece of furniture, &c., on which they may be working ? 
e.g. would an engine-fitter be instrxcted how to turn? Woulda turner be able also 
to file and forge? Jf twenty men were employed in making a sewing machine or a 
watch, would each be able to take the place of the others, even though for the sake 
of economy and despatch he were usually engaged in making only one particular 
part of the machine? Are most carpenters and joiners trained to understand hand- 
railing and staircasing as well as the simpler branches of their trade ?—18. Is the 
system of piece-work common, and if so, is it found to promote or obstruct the appli- 
cation of scientific and artistic training to work performed in the workshop? Does 
it tend to promote or diminish good workmanship generally ? 

The following may, or may not, be thought worth consideration :—19. Do Trades 
Unions, where they exist, fix a minimum wage to be accepted by their members 7— 
20. If so, do they take measures for ascertaining the practical (or) scientific acquaint- 
ance with their respective trades possessed by candidates for membership? such, 
€.g. as requiring certificates of competency, &c.?—21. Do they exert their influence 
in promoting the attendance at technical classes of youths and journeymen ? 
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attention to a serious and lamentable defect in regard to what is 
unquestionably the most vital point in the whole range of inquiry 
on this subject, viz. apprenticeship. 

In their First Report, issued at the beginning of 1882, the Com- 
missioners wisely paid considerable attention to the apprenticeship 
schools established in France within the last few years, especially 
those at La Villette in Paris and at Havre. They give the very 
valuable Reports of MM. Corbon and Tolain to the Prefect of the Seine 
on this subject at full length in an appendix, and mention the fact 
that both the Government and sundry municipal authorities are 
establishing similar schools in various towns of France. They also 
refer to the establishment of an apprenticeship school by a syndicate 
or trades’ guild—viz. that of the clockmakers in the Faubourg du 
Temple in Paris. They also give an important Report by a Govern- 
ment ‘Commission appointed in 1881 to draw up a Programme 
for Handicraft Apprenticeship Schools’ in France. Nevertheless, 
when they come to offer their own ‘ conclusions,’ after adverting to 
the evident determination of the French Government and municipal 
authorities to spare no cost or pains in providing efficient technical 
and literary instruction for the people, they continue thus: ‘ We 
have greater difficulty in estimating the necessity for, and the value 
of, apprenticeship schools as a mode of training artisans. Whilst 
giving due weight to some portions of the reasoning of the French 
reporters, we feel sure that they underrate what, in spite of the 
partial cessation of apprenticeship, can be and is learnt in the ordi- 
nary workshop. We are not sufficiently convinced of the advantages 
of apprenticeship schools for training ordinary workmen like those of 
La Villette and Havre, as compared with the great cost of their 
establishment and maintenance, to warrant us in recommending their 
introduction into this country until they have had a more prolonged 
trial abroad.’ Now, on this we have to remark—first, that if the 
Commissioners had taken the trouble to consult picked workmen in 
the great majority of English trades before penning that paragraph, 
they would never have supposed that the friends of technical educa- 
tion in France were underrating the value of what can be learnt ‘in 
the ordinary workshop,’ because of the efforts they were making to 
supplement the workshop by the apprenticeship school. The Com- 
missioners would then have seen that in nine cases out of ten the 
chances at present are terribly against an ordinary lad’s learning any- 
thing in the workshop, except dexterity in a particular groove of 
work, and a few hints or ‘ wrinkles’ which he picks up by watching 
older workmen or ‘treating’ them. And, secondly, they would not 
have felt any difficulty in recommending the formation of such 


* Manufacturers and employcrs are naturally reluctant to believe that compara- 
tively little ‘can be or is learnt in the ordinary workshop,’ beyond manual dexterity. 
* First Report, p. 29. 
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schools in this country on the ground of their cost compared with 
their advantages, because they would have seen, on the one hand, 
that Apprenticeship Schools are essential for giving thorough technical 
training to English workmen, that if English manufactures are to re- 
tain a place in either the home or foreign markets, the lads must, atall 
costs, be efficiently trained, or the men will inevitably be ‘ duffers ; 4 
and, on the other, that the cost of maintaining the classes may be 
reduced by judicious management to an insignificant amount. As 
regards the latter difficulty, an efficient class for most trades may be 
supported as a general rule at the following rate :— 

Salary to teacher, from 5s. to 7s. per night for 40 nights. . 


Rent of class-room, from 5s. to 7s. per week, for 40 weeks . ‘ ‘ 
Outlay for apparatus, material, cleaning, gas, and firing, from 6/. to 12/. 


To tal . . . . . . 


Considering that two classes, elementary and advanced, consisting 
of, say, fifteen or twenty students in each, could be taught for this 
sum yearly, it does not seem as if the cost of saving our national 
manufactures and industries from premature decay need be so very 
alarming. Classes in chemistry, electric engineering, &c., would of 
course require larger outlay for material, apparatus, etc., but the 
great majority of artisans could be taught, as we know by ex- 
perience, at the rate of little more than 30s. per head per annum, 
supposing they are content with one lesson a week and a fair amount 
of ‘home work,’ while ten classes could be held on five nights in 
the week without any increased cost of rent, because the room would 
generally have to be paid for by the week, whether used every night 
or not. Of course it would be possible and pleasant to spend a great 
deal more on technical schools and classes. Probably the Commis- 
sioners have been alarmed, and their imaginations mischievously 
affected, by the muniticent scale on which our Continental brethren 
have been founding and conducting their splendid establishments 
for apprentices. England, being such a far poorer country than 
France, Germany, or Switzerland, may prefer commencing in a very 
much more economical or grudging fashion. But we may be allowed 
earnestly to hope that our central and municipal authorities alike, 
our manufacturers, employers, and all friends of technicalfeducation, 
may put aside—somewhat scornfully, perhaps—at once and for ever, 
the scruples of the Royal Commissioners in regard to apprenticeship 
schools on the score of their expense. If the schools are needed, 
this is hardly the time when, or the quarter of the world where, the 
cost of founding and maintaining them should be allowed to bar the 
way.” Half-an-hour’s conversation with any experienced honest work- 


5 We are glad to see that the Commissioners (p. 516, vol. i.) urge the importance 
of more rapid progress being made by the Charity Commissioners: in 'reorganising 
endowed schools; but we regret that they do not refer to the duty of applying’funds 
left for apprenticeship fees to the maintenance of Technical Apprenticeship schools. 


VoLt. XVI.—No. 90. ¥ 
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man would suffice to convince most unprejudiced persons of the 
truth of the foregoing statements, and of the corroborative evidence 
given in the papers above mentioned. We do not know that the 
facts of the case could be brought out more convincingly than by the 
following circumstance. There is little doubt that, on the whole, the 
apprenticeship system survives more thoroughly in mechanical 
engineering workshops than in any other trade. There is more need 
for instructing apprentices carefully, and seeing that they do their 
work properly there, than in most other establishments. The writer 
being aware of this fact, and having to read a paper, about a year 
ago, before the London Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, on ‘ Apprenticeship,’ asked the secretary of the association 
previously (he having gone through the whole routine himself as a 
pattern maker) whose business it was to teach the apprentices and 
see that they did their work efficiently. He replied, ‘ The foremen, 
certainly.’ The writer then asked the chairman (foreman in a large 
Government engineering workshop) if he endorsed that statement. 
‘Yes,’ replied the chairman, ‘if you let me alter the word * business’ 
to “duty.” It is our duty, but we cannot make it our business. We 
haven’t the time. The pressure upon us is too great to do it properly; 
besides, with all the noise and hurry going on round us, it is very 
difficult either to explain things to the lads, or for them to under- 
stand. There I was, trying the other day ever so long to make an 
apprentice and a young journeyman understand how to cut a worm- 
wheel, and had to give it up at last.’ If that is the state of things 
in engineering workshops, we may guess what are the lads’ chances 
of getting a thorough technical knowledge of their trade in other 
establishments! A large employer, conversing some little time ago 
with one of the hon. secretaries of the City and Guilds’ Institute, was 
complaining bitterly of the want of good workmen in his trade. A 
little later, on something being said about ‘ boys’ or ‘ apprentices,’ 
he happened to observe, ‘ Oh, as for boys they are a great nuisance. 
So troublesome ; we never allow any of them now in our establish- 
ment.’ Our friend, the hon. secretary, naturally replied, ‘ But if no 
pains are taken to teach the lads, how can you expect to have good 
workmen?’ No doubt the lads are often very troublesome, insub- 
ordinate, and more plague than profit, under existing circumstances, 
but surely that points to the truth of all that has now been urged, 
and to the need of reviving a genuine system of apprenticeship with 
regular indentures, attendance at technical classes, bond fide super- 
vision (outside as well as inside the shop or factory), and a stringent 
examination at the end of the term. 

Before leaving the subject of French schools for apprentices, we 
may observe that the Commissioners in their First Report, p. 36 et seq., 
state that the French Commissioners of Inspection report strongly in 
favour of a four years’ course in some of these schools, not as sup- 
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plementing early workshop training, but as a substitute for it. Their 
arguments, no doubt, are forcible, but only, we think, as regards the 
children of a higher social rank than ordinary artisans. Few parents 
in the latter class could afford to keep their children so long without 
earning anything. But the plan might be most beneficial in inducing 
parents with sufficient means to bring up their boys to a trade, 
instead of making them clerks, or putting them into a profession for 
which they may be quite unsuited. For it would enable lads to 
learn a trade without having to pass several years amid the somewhat 
uncertain conditions of an ordinary workshop, where they may be 
exposed to various coarse or contaminating influences, and at the 
best will probably undergo a deal of useless drudgery and lose much 
valuable time. On this and other cognate questions, such as whether 
pupils in apprentice schools should execute only models or manu- 
facture articles for sale, &c., our Commissioners afford us no opinion. 

But if the Commissioners were thus unsatisfactory in their treat- 
ment of the subject of apprenticeship schools in their First Report, 
might we not hope that the experience they gained during the 
succeeding two years, with all the evidence offered them on this 
point, would suffice to give them clearer light on the subject, and 
to lead them to grapple with it in a resolute and decisive way? 
This we fully expected, and turned with confident hope to the Second 
Report, just issued, only to be more grievously disappointed than ever. 

The nearest approach to any deliverance on the matter is in a 
paragraph on p. 539° where the Commissioners recommend * by way 
of suggestions for the consideration of those in whose power it is to 
comply with them :—1. That it be made a condition by employers 
of young persons and by the trade organisations in the case of in- 
dustries for which an acquaintance with science or art is desirable, 
that such young persons requiring it receive instruction therein 
either in schools attached to works or groups of works, or in such 
classes as may be available; the employers and trade organisations, 
in the latter case, contributing to the maintenance of such classes.’ 
Observe, this ‘condition’ is mentioned not as a binding obligation on 
the part of parents, guardians, and employers, to supply the great and 
grievous wants arising from the ‘ breakdown’ of the old apprentice- 
ship system, nor yet as a duty devolving on the Government or local 
authorities to see that the ‘condition’ is made and kept, and the 
schools supplied, but merely as a supplementary suggestion thrown 
out for consideration, while it is delicately hinted that employers 
and trades unions may contribute to the expenses of maintaining 
these classes. Why should ‘ trade organisations’ be asked more than 
non-unionists to contribute, or employers more than the public at 
large? It is as much a matter of supreme national importance that 
lads should receive a good technical education as that children should 


& Second Report, vol. i. 


y2 
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receive primary education ; and clearly the whole nation should do its 
duty in the one case as well as in the other. Are we to be shamed 
in the presence of all Europe by continuing to shirk the duty which 
Continental nations are so zealously discharging ? 

The absence of a clear and stringent deliverance on this matter by 
the Commissioners is the more startling, because in their Report on 
Artisans’ and Apprenticeship Schools in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy, they give most interesting 
accounts of such establishments, and of their beneficent effect in 
those countries. Look, for instance, at the account of ‘ Apprentice- 
ship Schools in Germany,’ ’ where among other points we find it stated 
that theoretical instruction is constantly varied by practical work, 
and that in consequence the pupil ‘ is able to apply himself to school 
work without fatigue for a greater number of hours than is possible 
where the instruction is theoretical only.’ Note again the important 
fact that in Bavaria ‘some four years ago there was no workshop 
teaching in any of the schools of that country. It was then con- 
sidered that it was no business of the school to trench upon the pro- 
vince of the workshop.’ But Mr. Fenton, formerly Secretary of the 
Legation at Munich, now at the Hague, who gave the Commissioners 
the above information, added that 
he believed the views of many German educationists were becoming somewhat 
modified on this question, and that they were finding that the workshop could help 
the school, just as the school could help the workshop. Just in the same way as 
the (the italics are our own) laboratory illustrated the principles of chemistry, so 
the actual machine or mechanical operation (making models, e.g.) often illustrates 
the principles of mechanics, and in each case the student without practical tllustra- 
tions would less rapidly acquire the knowledge which he seeks.’ ® 

Strange that our splendid Science and Art Department should never 
have arrived at the same conclusion during all these years! Their 
workmen students could have enlightened them long ago. Let us hope 
that the Committee of Privy Council, the Council of the City and 
Guilds Institute, and all other excellent persons who will doubtless 
study this Report, may especially lay to heart the weighty remarks 
by which M. Diefenbach of Wiirtemberg® summed up his valuable 
conversation with the Commissioners at the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion at Nuremburg ; not omitting his observations on the Wiirtem- 
berg trade societies, with regard to which, however, we sadly want a 
little more information, and are even left in uncertainty whether 
they are formed chiefly by the employers or workmen. But, above 
all, why is it, we repeat, that among all the other able and, indeed, 
often admirable ‘ conclusions’ they come to and recommendations 
they make, we search in vain for any approach to a satisfactory 
treatment of the apprenticeship question, or any pleading for the 
only system that can efficiently supplement the workshop, viz. those 


* Vol. i. pp. 50 et seq... ® Vol. i. pp. 66-7. ® Pp. 68-9. 
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technical apprenticeship schools and classes of which they showed 
such a timid apprehension in their First Report? Their doubts 
might be forgiven at the outset of their career; their neglect is 
unpardonable at its close. 

In regard to other points dwelt on in the foregoing pages, or in 
the ‘ questions’ propounded by the representative workmen mentioned 
above (p. 310), some of them we find fully and satisfactorily dealt 
with. To these, therefore, we need not advert; but, in regard to 
others, we regret to say there is either no light thrown upon the sub- 
ject, or of the faintest description. For instance, we find little or 
nothing said as to one of the great difficulties technical education 
kas to contend with in large towns—the reluctance or inability of 
tired lads or men to go any distance to a class, however highly they 
may value the teaching to be gained there. The necessity for 
forming classes in the neighbourhood of the workmen’s dwellings has 
scarcely dawned as yet upon the minds of the friends of technical edu- 
cation ; or, if feebly recognised by their understanding, it has cer- 
tainly not impressed itself in proportion to its importance on their 
conscience. The Royal Commissioners in their recommendations give 
no help whatever to this important consideration. They have not a 
word to aid in rousing either employers or artisans, by their trade 
organisations or in their individual capacity, to realise the immense 
responsibility which rests on both parties alike in this crisis of our 
national fortunes. They tell us nothing about the effect which im- 
proved technical training has in bettering the financial and social, 
mental and moral condition of the workman on the one hand, or in 
securing to the employer a better market for his goods on the other. 
Nor as to the assistance which a young man derives, in seeking em- 
ployment, from having a certificate that he has passed a satisfactory 
examination at the close of his ‘time,’ or on any occasion. Nor, 
again, as to the beneficial effects resulting from the necessity existing 
in many Continental states for men to pass an examination before 
they are allowed to act as foremen, or even as architects, builders, 
and engineers. If they had given us a little help in deciding 
whether such examinations should be made obligatory in this 
country, it might have materially tended to diminish the amount of 
‘ jerry-building ’ which works such grievous consequences, especially to 
our working-class population. It was earnestly hoped by some who 
know the practical needs of workmen that the Commissioners would 
have thrown light on another matter of minor, but still serious, 
importance, much under discussion just now—viz. whether in tech- 
nical classes for workers in wood and iron the students should be set 
to make models in the class themselves, or whether it is sufficient for 
the teacher to show them by models, already made, how-the. geo- 
metrical or other rules and principles taught from the* flat’ by the 
blackboard or diagrams, are to be applied to the ‘ sof.’ Continental 
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practice in this matter would probably have helped both English 
teachers and students not a little; yet the subject is not even 
glanced at in this Report. The subject of ‘ piece-work ’ is intimately 
connected with that of technical education, and English workmen 
would have gratefully welcomed any light that the Commissioners 
could. have thrown upon it by their extensive inquiries. But this 
also is passed by, as well as the cognate question referred to above— 
viz. as to how far Continental artisans are ‘all-round’ men, whether, 
é.g. an engine-fitter would be able to turn, or a turner to file and 
forge, a carpenter and joiner to undertake hand-railing as well as to 
cut the bevels geometrically for a hip-roof, &c., or whether the 
‘division of labour,’ and other causes tending to limit a thorough 
knowledge of their trade, are counteracted by voluntary, or, in the 
case of apprentices, compulsory attendance at technical classes. 

Then there are questions connected with all the hindrances to 
technical education created by the indifference of employers, the 
jealousy of workmen, demand for cheapness by customers, and re- 
quirements by foremen for quantity rather than quality, and last, 
but not least, the positive hostility, in many cases, of contractors to 
workmen who try to do their work in a workmanlike manner. Very 
curious illustrations might be afforded of the effect of these evil 
influences on the movement which the Commissioners have so ex- 
tensively served, and we should have been thankful if they had not 
altogether ignored it in their Report. 

Other omissions, more or less important, might be mentioned, 
but enough has been said to provoke further inquiry, and, perhaps, 
indignant complaint. ‘ How was it possible,’ the Commissioners may 
exclaim, ‘that we could traverse every portion of the vast field of 
investigation during the limited time at our disposal!’ True, and 
we should be the last to complain of these or other omissions had not 
their attention been pointedly directed to these points by English 
workmen as among those subjects on which they were specially 
desirous of gaining information. It is just because no workmen 
were on the Commission, and could not, therefore, inquire or speak 
for themselves, we submit that a primary obligation rested on the 
Commissioners to keep their wants and desires distinctly before them. 
Firmly convinced, as we are, that no system of technical education is 
worth establishing unless practical workmen have been consulted at 
almost every step, we feel bound to protest, not only against the 
neglect of which we have now ventured to complain, but against the 
tendency we have too often observed in high quarters, among zealous 
and disinterested friends of the cause, and notably in the plans and 
operations of that admirable institution, the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, to ignore the opinions or decline the counsels of 
experienced artisans. Had the omissions now pointed out occurred 
simply from want of time or funds, it would be as unjust as ungrate- 
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ful to complain of them. But it is because they seem to have arisen 
from this radical error, for which no amount of zeal and energy in 
other ways can sufficiently compensate, and against whose evil influ- 
ence in other directions we desire earnestly to plead, that we have 
spoken plainly and with regret. It is true that the Commissioners, 
we believe, have widely and willingly accepted the evidence of prac- 
tical workmen in the United Kingdom, and we trust also on the 
Continent, which, when it is published, will materially help to fill the 
gaps lamented in their Report. But why was not this evidence re- 
ferred to in the Report a little more clearly and decisively? Why 
were no ‘ recommendations’ based on it, and no ‘ conclusions’ drawn 
from it, in any degree proportionate to the importance which we 
claim for it? Had they themselves been at all adequately impressed 
with a sense of that importance, it seems impossible but that they 
would have given due weight and prominence to the effect which it 
should have produced on their own minds. 

Let us, however, regard what is now granted to us as simply a large 
and admirable instalment of the information which the great industrial 
and manufacturing interests of this country—so favoured by nature, 
so hampered by ignorance—have a right to demand. Let us hope 
that our ‘ruling powers’ will be stimulated or shamed into official 
action by the sight of what a few public-spirited men have been 
doing at their own expense for a great movement which requires and 
deserves, and, on the Continent, receives, the ungrudging liberality 
of both central and municipal authority ; and that two or three com- 
petent Government Commissioners will shortly be despatched in 
various directions to supplement the labours of the recent Royal 
Commission. For what the gentlemen composing that Commission 
have done, we tender our heartiest thanks. For what they have 
failed to do, we entreat them either to supply their omission in a 
future Report ; or, what is rather more reasonable, to assist in inducing 
the Government to secure inheritors of their energy, zeai, and ex- 
perience worthy to succeed them, and capable of carrying forward 
their noble task to its completion. 

Henry SOLty. 
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COUNTY CHARACTERITISTICS—SUSSEX. 


Wiri one great foot outstretched into the Channel, Sussex holds the 
south-eastern corner of England like a warder, 


Fixed at its sea-post, with the hills for shield. 


The first impression produced by a study of its configuration is— 
how admirably Nature has formed it for defence; and the extent to 
which its resources in this respect have been made available is fore- 
most among the memorabilia of its history. At the points where it 


approaches nearest to the Continent it is guarded by inaccessible 
cliffs. The low coast-line elsewhere is either fenced by the barrier 
of hills running at a short distance behind it, or by tracts of marsh. 
The gaps formed by a few river-channels in the hill-range afford 
incomparable sites for strongholds, and the original condition of the 
country inland, which was that of a dense forest, opposed the most 
formidable obstacle to an invader’s progress. At three points only, 
where its defensive armour is weak—the peninsula of Selsey, the 
coast between Eastbourne and Hastings, and that between Winchelsea 
and Rye—has invasion ever been successful; but the inviting accessi- 
bility of so long a seaboard has exposed it to repeated assaults. The 
warder’s shield especially is dinted with countless marks of onset. 
The encampments, of which a continuous series occupies the highest 
points of the South Downs, owe their existing form to the Romans, 
and their names to the Saxons, as is shown by the common termina- 
tion bury (byrig, a fortified place), but their origin is almost un- 
doubtedly British. From these heights the Regni (by which name 
the Celtic inhabitants of Sussex were known to the Romans) must 
have watched the advance of the invading legions out of Kent, and 
have sent forth their warriors in vain efforts to repel them. Some of 
the barrows with which the crests of the hills are studded may contain 
the bones of these fallen heroes. 

Their conquest finally achieved, the Romans seem to have dealt 
with the Regni so judiciously that they became attached subjects of 
the empire. The sagacity of the conquerors quickly recognised that 
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Regnum, the principal town of the tribe (the site of Chichester), 
commanded one of the points where the coast is naturally defence- 
less, and they transformed it into a Roman city. The tribal 
chief, Cogidubnus, was Imperial legate in Britain during the 
reign of Claudius. An inscription found in 1720 (now preserved 
at Goodwood) records that he adorned his capital with a temple 
dedicated to Neptune and Minerva, as patrons of a collegiwm 
fabrorum, which is conjectured to have been the guild of ship 
carpenters belonging to the port. The mosaic pavements and remains 
of buildings, together with the coins and urns found in different parts 
of the city, testify to the extent of the Roman settlement. There 
the great Stane Street, which ran to London, formed a junction with 
another road that skirted the coast from Anderida (Pevensey) to 
Portus Magnus (Porchester). The same military discernment which 
was shown in the adoption of Regnum dictated the choice of Ande- 
rida as the site of a second stronghold. Its name was derived from 
the vast forest (known to the Britons as Coit Andred, the uninhabited 
wood, and to the Saxons as Andred’s Wald) upon the southern edge 
of which it stood. Like the fortresses of Kent, it was placed under 
the control of ‘ the Count of the Saxon Shore.’ The castle, of which 
the walls are still standing, besides shielding another exposed point 
of the coast, commanded the inland marshes and the forest behind. 
On a height in the parish of Pulborough, overlooking the junction of 
the rivers Arun and Rother, the remains of another castellum are 
traceable. Confiding in the security thus guaranteed, many wealthy 
Romans (probably of official rank) fixed their abodes in choice situa- 
tions of the hills and seaboard. Of one villa discovered at Bignor 
enough remains to attest the judgment and taste as well as the 
opulence of its owner. The high ground which he chose for its site 
abutted on the Stane Street, at a distance of ten miles from Regnum, 
and lay open to the south-west, facing a group of hills and valleys 
more picturesquely ‘ folded’ than, perhaps, at any other point of the 
South Downs. Here, upon an area of some four acres, he planned 
his house on a grand scale, its chief rooms being ranged round an 
inner court, having baths and sudatories on one side. The mosaic 
pavement of the banqueting hall, decorated with Cupids engaged in 
gladiatorial combat, with dancing nymphs and other graceful designs, 
is among our best-preserved relics of Roman art. Traces of similar 
but smaller villas have been found at Hurstpierpoint, Angmering, 
and elsewhere. The large beds of scoriz, found in connection with 
imperial coins and fragments of Samian pottery and glass in various 
parts of the county, furnish proof that the Romans made ample use 
of the ironstone wherewith the Weald abounds, and which its then 
unexhausted woods supplied ready material for smelting. 

Upon the withdrawal of the Roman forces from Britain, the atmo- 
sphere of civilisation which Sussex had for a while breathed was sud- 
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denly dissipated, and, in common with the rest of the island, it relapsed 
into barbarism. The Roman settlement there, however, lasted so long 
that it would not be surprising to find a relic of it more enduring 
than the memorials above mentioned. The finely shaped heads and 
stern features of some of the North Sussex peasantry bear no little 
resemblance to the antique Roman type. It is reasonable to believe 
this more than a mere coincidence. That the conquerors inter- 
married with the native women there can be no doubt, and it is 
easier to understand the retention of so marked a type among dwellers 
in a rural district than its persistent transmission to townsmen such as 
the Trasteverini, who are the best-known examples of it. 

In a.p. 477 the Saxon marauders effected the incursion which they 
had long threatened. A horde, commanded by lla and his sons, 
landed at Cymenes-ora, identified with Kynor, in the parish of Sidles- 
ham. Having made themselves masters of Regnum, they spread along 
the coast. until they reached Anderida, which they attacked and took, 
slaying, according to the Saxon Chronicle, ‘all that dwelt therein, 
nor was there one Briton left.’ The settlement of the South Saxons, 
whose memory is perpetuated in the county name, was thus founded. 
The families or clans that composed the invading tribe appear to have 
attached their patronymics to the places ending in img, which are 
numerous near the coast; e.g. Angmering, Goring, &c. Cissa, one of 
fElla’s sons, is said to have given his name to the city of Chichester 
(Cissa’s Ceaster) and to the fortification of Cissbury. Though a few 
Celtic place-names have been retained, such as Glynde, Lewes, &c., 
the predominance of Teutonic roots in local nomenclature is very 
large. The speech of the Sussex peasant is as genuinely Saxon 
as that of his Kentish neighbour.’ 

The conversion of the South Saxons to Christianity was effected 
about the year 680 by Wilfrid of York and other priests, who had 
been shipwrecked at Selsey. Having been welcomed by King Edil- 
walch, who was already a Christian, the missionaries prevailed upon 
a few of the chiefs to receive baptism. According to Bede, their 
acceptance of the rite was immediately followed by a copious fall of 
rain, which terminated a drought that had lasted for three years and 
reduced the inhabitants to such straits of famine that they chained 
themselves together in bands and leapt into the sea. Influenced both 
by this miracle and by the superior knowledge of Wilfrid, who is 
said to have taught them the hitherto unknown art of fishing, the 
people accepted the faith with one accord. Selsey was formed into 

1 It is distinguished by a broad yawning pronunciation of the open vowels, 
which makes it difficult to understand, and is hardly to be represented in print. 
Some idea of it may be obtained by trying to follow the rhyme-sequence in the 
following doggrel triplet, which figures on an alehouse sign :—- 

I, John Charman, 


Will beat half on ’em 
With any long-legged man in Warnham. 
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an episcopal see, and so remained until the Norman Conquest, when 
it gave place to Chichester. The churches of Worth, Bosham, and 
Sompting are among the few examples of Saxon architecture extant. 
The first is said to afford ‘the only perfect specimen of an Anglo- 
Saxon ground-plan that remains.’? The second is figured (although 
conventionally) in the Bayeux tapestry as that in which Harold 
heard mass before sailing to Normandy. The third has certain unique 
architectural features which cannot be here described, but will well 
repay examination. Another memorable relic of the same period is 
Mayfield. The church stands on the site of one built by Archbishop 
Dunstan, and in the dining-hall of the archiepiscopal palace (now 
converted into a nunnery) are shown his sword, anvil, hammer, and 
the very tongs wherewith he pinched the devil’s nose. 

After merging first in Wessex and then in the national dominion 
consolidated by its kings, Sussex was erected into an earldom, and 
formed part of the patrimony of Harold at the time of his accession 
to the throne. The Danish invasions, from which the east coast of 
England more particularly suffered under the later Saxon kings, have 
left a few obvious traces in such Sussex place-names as Danehurst, 
Danehill, &c., which probably mark the sites of battles. Seaford, 
according to the plausible conjecture of Mr. Lower, stands for Sea- 
fiord, and may be the site of a Danish settlement. The same writer 
believed himself able to detect ‘the Danish or Norseman type in the 
figures and countenances of many sea-going Sussex men.’ * 

The great battle 

That crowned the Norman’s guile 
With victory at Senlac, 


and changed the destinies of England, has conferred a distinction 
upon the county of which its sons may well be proud, unwelcome 
as it must have been to their forefathers. Owing, doubtless, to the 
Conqueror’s having selected his landing-place on its coast, the resist- 
ance which it was the first to offer to his advance, and its nearness to 
Normandy, Sussex was subjected to a more rigid application of mili- 
tary rule than any other province. Following the old Teutonic 
practice of measuring land by the rope, the Normans partitioned it 
into six districts, or Rapes, each having a frontage to the sea, a river, 
and a harbour of communication with Normandy ; each fortified by a 
strong castle under a feudal chief or baron, of whom the lesser land- 
holders were tenants. The sites of these castles were admirably 
chosen for domination and security, as is shown by the ruins of 
Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, and Bramber. No position more naturally 
impregnable could well be found than that of Bramber. The jutting 
headland of the Downs on which it stands commands the gap through 


2 Murray’s Handbook. 8 History of Sussex,; Introduction, p. vi. 


u 
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which the Adur flows into the harbour of Shoreham, and is sur- 
rounded by the hills on all sides but one, which the marshes suf- 
ficiently protect. Frowning from this height, of which the base was 
trenched into a deep moat and the apex raised as a site for the keep, 
the castle of the de Braoses must have effectually overawed their 
vassals in the valleys and plains. The lofty fragments of the gate- 
tower, and barbican, and the ruins of the walls rising above the 
fosse, which is now filled with trees, are among the most impressive 
of feudal relics. Less striking in point of situation, but more im- 
posing in architectural features, are the baronial fortresses of the de 
Warrennes at Lewes, of the Montgomerys at Arundel, and the castle 
of the Honour of L’Aigle (or Aquila) at Pevensey, which its builder, 
Robert de Moreton, half-brother of the Conqueror, welded into the 
remains of the Roman Castle of Anderida. 

Side by side with these symbols of the Normans’ power arose the 
evidences of their piety. The Abbey of Battle, founded by William 
upon the scene of his victory, was followed by the erection of 
monasteries and churches in all parts of the county, under the 
auspices of his chief barons. The nave of Chichester Cathedral, the 
churches of Steyning, Old and New Shoreham, Bishopstone, and 
others near the coast, are fine examples of this period. Their artistic 
details bear so close a resemblance to those of the contemporary 
churches of Normandy that they are attributed by experts to the same 
architects. 

Under the Plantagenet kings the county made rapid progress 
in such civilisation as the feudal system admitted. The churches 
of the Early English and Decorated periods of Gothic are very 
numerous, and have been handed down to our own day with less 
alteration than has befallen those in other counties. The monasteries 
of Battle, Bayham, Michelham, and Boxgrove, the archiepiscopal 
palace of Mayfield, the castles of Bodiam and Hurstmonceux, and the 
manor-houses of Crowhurst and Brede, are sufficiently preserved to 
indicate their ground-plan and leading features. Boroughs grew 
up under the shadow of the castles, and their inhabitants obtained 
charters of municipal privileges. The chief harbours, with Hastings 
at their head, were constituted members of the Cinque ports, a 
corporation which formed the mainstay of the national fleet. The 
trade in Wealden iron was so considerable that the carts which carried 
ore from the mines were subjected to a special toll on entering the 
gates of Lewes. Consequent upon the felling of the woods required for 
smelting, the interior of the county began to lose its forestal character, 
and portions of the cleared ground became converted into tillage and 
pasture. 

The little borough of Lewes above-mentioned, now the chief 
county town, fills a place in the history of the thirteenth century out 
of proportion to its actual importance, as the scene of the battle 
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between Henry III. and the Barons under Simon de Montfort, which 
ended in the defeat of the royal army, and was followed by the 
establishment of our representative system. The crest of the downs 
on which the battle was fought owes to the king its popular name of 
Mount Harry. A plantation of firs, known as Black Cap, marks the 
summit. At some little distance westward a large cross cut in the 
turf may still be traced, which was probably designed to invite the 
prayers of passers-by for the souls of the slain. 

In the course of the three or four centuries during which England 
was in a chronic state of warfare with France, the Sussex coast was 
subject to repeated inroads, which, though met by gallant resistance 
that prevented their extension inland, occasioned much local suffering 
and \irreparable injury. Of these assaults the town of Winchelsea 
bore the severest brunt, aud retains the most obvious traces. The 
old town, which stood on an insulated spit of shore, three miles 
further to the south-east, having been destroyed by an inundation, 
Edward I. in 1288 rebuilt it after a plan of his own, upon a new site. 
Selecting for the purpose a hill called Higham, which now rises steeply 
on al] sides out of the marshes, but then abutted north and east on 
the sea, he divided the town into quarters by rectangular streets, 
terminated by gates on three sides, and a deep fosse for its western 
limit. The area, of about 150 acres, included three churches, two 
monasteries, and municipal buildings of proportionate dignity, 
besides storehouses for wine and other imports, in which the inhabit- 
ants carried on a large trade. Whether on account of its reputed 
wealth, or its notoriety as the harbour whence invading expeditions 
usually embarked, Winchelsea seems to have been especially obnoxious 
to the French, and its defensive strength availed it little. In the 
reign of Edward III. it was once fired and a second time sacked. In 
the next reign a third attack upon it was defeated by the spirited 
stand of the Abbot of Battle, but three years later it was taken and 
partially burnt by John de Vienne. It underwent the same fate 
once more in 1449. These ravages were followed by the desertion of 
the sea, which annihilated its harbour and commerce. The chancel 
of a magnificent church, containing some exquisite Decorated carving 
and ornamental sculpture, is the chief relic of its ancient grandeur. 
The rest of the fabric and the monastic and municipal buildings have 
perished. The gates, which are still perfect, define the original 
extent of the defences, but so shrunken is the present area that the 
‘New gate’ stands a mile away among the fields. 

The neighbouring town of Rye more than once suffered from 
similar incursions, and in 1377 was nearly destroyed by fire. The 
Ypres Tower and Landgate are all that remain of its fortifications. 
Other places on the coast were at various dates scenes of fierce 
encounter with the French. A force which landed at Rottingdean 
in the reign of Richard II. defeated the Priorof ‘Lewes with his 
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retainers, and carried them off captive. Another band took and 
burnt Brighthelmston (now Brighton) in the reign of Henry VIIL.; 
but an attack upon Seaford was successfully beaten off by Sir Nicholas 
Pelham, whose tomb in St. Michael’s Church, Lewes, thus punningly 
records the exploit :— 


What time the French thought to have sackt Sea-Foord 
This Pelham did repel ’em back aboard, 


The manufacture of iron, which was the staple trade of the county 
from the fourteenth century onwards, furnished its defenders with 
weapons ready to their hands. Ordnance was cast there as early as 
the reign of Henry VI., and a mortar, which long stood on Eridge 
Green, is said to have been the first made in England. Cannon were 
manufactured at Buxted in the reign of Henry VIII. by Ralph Hogge, 
one of a family of ironfounders, whose house, bearing their rebus, the 
device of a hog, and the date, 1581, is still shown. The trade grew 
rapidly during the sixteenth century, 140 hammer-mills and furnaces 
being at work in the days of Elizabeth. Many families of humble 
rank were raised by means of it to wealth and standing. One of 
them, the Fullers, was frank enough to avow this by taking for their 
motto Carbone et forcipibus. Nor were men of rank and gentle blood 
slow to seize the opportunity of enriching themselves, even at the 
expense of marring the chief beauty of their ancestral estates. During 
the seventeenth century repeated attempts were made by the Legis- 
lature to check the wholesale destruction of timber which the manu- 
facture involved, but the enactments passed were so often evaded that 
it proceeded with little intermission. Save that the atmosphere may 
have been less darkened and polluted by the exhalations of charcoal 
than of coal, the Weald of Sussex at this period must have closely 
resembled the ‘ Black Country ’ of the Midlands to-day. All available 
brooks were diverted into valleys or meadows in order to form ponds 
for driving the hammer-mills, and dams of earth were thrown across 
them called ‘ pond-bays,’ with brickwork attached for letting out the 
water. The din of the ponderous hammers used in smelting resounded 
on every side. Specimens of the manufacture are common in the 
shape of ornamental slabs, andirons, or brand-dogs, and chimney 
backs, often curiously elaborate, and occasionally artistic, in work- 
manship. The most famous of its products was the great balustrade 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was cast in the Lamberhurst 
furnace. 

The activity which the men of Sussex, from the noble downwards, 
devoted to this branch of commerce, was compatible with much 
patriotic ardour and chivalric enterprise. Under the Tudors and 
Stuarts the county contributed as goodly a number of statesmen and 
soldiers to the service of the commonwealth as any in the realm. 
The Pelhams, already named, the Fiennes, Lords Dacre of the South, 
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the Montagus, Palmers, Shirleys, Gorings, Gages, Dobelis, Ashburn- 
hams, Carylls, and many more, took distinguished parts on one side 
or another in the stirring events of their time. Of the stately 
mansions which belonged to them in various parts of the county some 
are still perfect and others in ruins. Wiston, Parham, Cuckfield, 
Ashburnham, Street, and Petworth may be particularly mentioned. 
Wiston, a Tudor building much modernised, deserves pre-eminence 
on account of its association with the three brothers Shirley, whose 
careers of Eastern adventure furnish one of the most curious illustra- 
tions of the Elizabethan revival of chivalry, and were accounted so 
remarkable, even in their own time, as to be made the subject of a 
drama by Day, Rowley, and Wilkins. Concerning Street Place, a 
handsome example of Jacobean architecture, once the seat of the 
Dobells, a singular tradition is current that during the civil war a 
horseman, hotly pursued, rode into the hall and disappeared within a 
secret recess, which is only approached by the chimney-breast, whence 
he never emerged. Ashburnham Place, the seat of Lord Ashburn- 
ham, possesses peculiar interest. It was built by John Ashburnham, 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles I., and who, as his attendant 
on the scaffold, received a gift of the king’s body-clothing and watch, 
together with the sheet thrown over his corpse, which are still 
treasured in the house as sacred relics. Petworth, the residence suc- 
cessively of the Percys, Seymours, and Wyndhams, contains one of 
the choicest picture galleries in England. Parham, built by Sir 
Thomas Palmer in the reign of Henry VIII., is noteworthy not only 
on account of its noble proportions, but as the depository of a unique 
collection of Greek MSS., Egyptian inscriptions, and mediava! armour, 
gathered by its late owner, Lord de la Zouch, during his travels. 
Cuckfield Place, the residence of the Sergisons, boasts the possession 
of a fateful lime-tree in the park, which is believed to shed a bough 
as a premonition of its owner’s death.‘ Sheffield Place, Fletching, 
the seat of the Earls of Sheffield, is associated with Edward Gibbon, 
who, as the intimate friend of the first earl, spent the last few months 
of his life there, and is buried in the family mausoleum. At Field Place, 
near Horsham, a substantial Georgian mansion, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was born in 1792. He wrote ‘Queen Mab’ there, and it continued 
to be his home until his expulsion from Oxford. His birth-chamber has 
been marked by his son (who now owns the house) with an inscribed 
tablet, and as the ‘shrine of his dawning speech and thought’ it 
attracts many pilgrims. 

Among associations of minor interest may be noted that of the 
poet Collins with Chichester, of which he was a native. The 
cathedral, which he used to haunt in his fits of frenzy, contains a 
monument to his memory. Another man of disordered genius, 
William Blake, has linked his name with Felphamy-where, during 


‘ This legend has been turned to account in Harrison spfisworth’s Rookwood. 
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the brief period of his patronage by Hayley (who resided at Eastham), 
a cottage was found for him. Some of his incoherent ‘ Visions’ 
were thence dated. 

During the past century Sussex has undergone some sweeping 
changes. The iron manufacture, after reaching its height in the 
seventeenth century and flourishing halfway through the next, then 
rapidly declined, owing to the consumption of the woods and to the 
discovery of iron-mines in the coal districts, which could be worked 
at a cheaper cost. By the end of the last century all the furnaces 
had been discontinued but one at Ashburnham, which lingered on 
until 1809, when, with its extinction, the trade came to an end. 
The paralysis of commercial activity in this quarter was compen- 
sated by the outburst of energy in another. The recognition which 
set in towards the end of the last century of the tonic virtues of sea 
air and bathing has brought about the aggrandisement of several 
little villages to the dimensions of large towns, and rendered many 
places populous which had been uninhabited. It will suffice to name 
Brighton and Eastbourne as chief examples of this metamorphosis. 
The influx of health-and-pleasure seekers to these resorts has led to 
the intersection of the county by railways, and set up a circulation 
of busy life which must indefinitely increase. But in spite of this 
local vitality, the inland districts, especially the Weald, have, since 
the cessation of the ironworks, lapsed into a condition not far 
removed from the sylvan and pastoral stillness whence they originally 
emerged. It is evident, indeed, that the agricultural community 
can have been but little affected by the presence of the industrial 
and commercial energy formerly stirring in their midst. The 
wheel-plough still used by the South Down farmers is a product of 
‘old experience,’ which is believed to have been gradually maturing 
from time immemorial. However strange it may appear in the eyes 
of modern agriculturists, it proves admirably suited for its purpose. 
As described by a recent writer, it is a mosaic of wood, ‘ fitted and 
shaped and worked as it were together, well seasoned first. and built 
up like a ship by cunning of hand,’ each part having a separate 
name. It is contrived to suit various depths of soil on sloping 
ground covered with stones, where an iron plough would be more 
easily broken, and made to turn easily, so that the earth of each 
furrow is thrown in the same direction, and a level field is laid out 
for the reaper. The conservative tendency, of which this is a favour- 
able example, has, however, ‘ the defects of its qualities.’ There are 
rural districts into which some of the most obvious agricultural 
improvements have failed to penetrate. Within a few miles of such 
a town as Hastings you may see draught-oxen employed in the fields 
and roads. The sickle or scythe and the flail are commonly used 
for reaping and threshing in the neighbourhood of Horsham. Ina 
village but four miles from that town, which the writer visited in the 
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summer of 1881, he found the inhabitants calmly content to forego 
what one has come to look upon as the barest necessary of civilised life, 
a post office ; their letters being collected by a youth who perambulated 
the lanes with acow-horn. Survivals of ancient practices, fast becoming 
obsolete elsewhere, are still to be met with here. In the parish 
church of West Grinstead (and probably others) one aisle is set apart 
for the men and another for the women; all householders and their 
wives being entitled to seats in right of their several tenements, the 
names of which are inscribed upon the pews on either side. Along 
the coast of Pevensey Bay one may meet peasants with flat pieces of 
wood called ‘ backsters,’ fastened to the soles of their boots to assist 
them in walking over the rough shingle, a rude expedient doubtless 
handed down from a remote period. 

It is not surprising to find a few veritable relics of the Dark Ages 
lurking in these recesses. Mr. Warter, the vicar of West Tarring, 
near Worthing, has testified to the prevalence among the peasantry 
thereabouts of such superstitions as the following. Pills made of 
spiders’ webs are prescribed by unqualified practitioners as a remedy 
forague. Warts are charmed away by pronouncing a magic formula. 
Evil spirits are exorcised. It is believed that to cure a child afflicted 
with hernia you must pass it through a split sapling ash nine times 
before sunrise on the 20th of March, and, inthe event of the tree’s closing 
up, the patient will be healed ; but should the tree dwindle, so will the 
life. Horse-shoes are nailed over doors to avert witches. On the 
occurrence of death in a household the bees belonging to it are 
‘waked,’ to prevent the same fate befalling them. ‘ Funeral 
biscuits’ are baked expressly for those who visit the house on the 
day of interment.° Among the peasants of the South Downs a belief 
in the existence of fairies, or, as they call them, ‘ Pharisees,’ has not 
died out. The ‘hag-tracks,’ or circular growths of fungus, which 
abound on the hills, are attributed to their agency. Mr. Lower, in 
his Contributions to Literature, recounts some curious narratives in 
connection with this subject. 

It is intelligible that these old-world beliefs and customs should 
have retained firm hold in a county whose natives cling with such 
singular tenacity to the soil. Many farmer families, says Mr. Lower, 
have inhabited the same district for two, three, four, or even five 
centuries. He gives one instance of a high sheriff who selected all 
his javelin-men from his own resident tenantry bearing the name of 
Botting.” The South Down shepherds have followed their special 
calling from generation to generation. The persistence of the same 
family names for a long series of years will arrest the attention of any 
observer who visits the churchyard of the village where he happens 
to be staying. 


® The Seaboard and the Down, vol. ii. pp. 278-$87 
7 Contributions to Literature—The South Déns. 
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The charm of primitive habit which thus lingers round the rural 
life of Sussex is in complete harmony with the ‘ancient peace’ and 
unspoilt beauty of its characteristic scenery. As in Kent, a rough 
division may be made of its geographical features into three great 
belts of chalk, clay, and sand, but they differ in many particulars 
from the corresponding sections of the sister county. The chalk 
belt extends from east to west, nearly the whole length of the sea- 
board, about fifty miles, forming the South Down range, which 
averages from four to five miles in breadth and 500 feet in height, 
but attains occasional elevations of more than 800 feet. Its alter- 
nately bold and graceful contours, resembling an expanse of rolling 
waves suddenly solidified, possess a fascination for some eyes which 
mountain chains of far greater altitude and more imposing outline 
fail to inspire. Grateful association may count for much in the 
imagination of those who connect the Downs with their first visit as 
children to the sea, or with the pure, balmy breath which has given 
them new life after exhausting labour; but setting aside all extrinsic 
considerations, there is in the aspect of these hills a ‘tender grace’ 
of form and colour which acts upon a susceptible mind at once like 
a spell, and never loses its attraction. Whether their swelling green 
slopes stand sharply defined in the hot glare of a summer noon or lie 
blurred behind a sleepy veil of autumn mist, they are alike beautiful. 
Within their dimpled clefts and hollow ‘deans’ the shadows linger 
long, and are scarcely ever absent from their deeper ‘combes.’ It is 
said of the most remarkable of these, close to Lewes, that ‘the sun 
only touches it for a short time even at the season of St. Barnaby 
bright.’* The slopes are here and there sprinkled with shrubs of 
juniper, thorn, gorse, and more rarely box, and the lanes and hedge- 
rows at their foot are profusely clothed with the typical vegetation of 
the chalk, service, wayfaring tree, dogwood, clematis, bryony, 
Canterbury bells, &c. The steep paths which wind up to the summit 
retain their Saxon name of ‘borstalls.’ The short springy turf 
which the sheep keep closely nibbled is fragrant with thyme and 
bright with orchis, gentian, sheep’s bit, scabious, and many other 
flowers. ‘Holts’ of wood, chiefly beech and fir, crown a_ few 
eminences and form picturesque groups at a distance, but on nearer 
approach present a ragged and tortured aspect, owing to their ex- 
posure to the fierce sea-winds. In sheltered sites, however, beech 
woods thrive vigorously. Near large towns a considerable acreage of 
the Downs has been brought under tillage, but the bulk is still 
devoted to pasture. At irregular intervals we meet with large flocks 
of sheep, each under the control of a single shepherd and his dog. 
Shallow pools for their use have of late years been sunk in the deans, 
which, besides serving their purpose, are favourite haunts of birds. 
The lover of aérial company may find it here to his heart’s content, 


® Murray’s Handbook—Sussex, p. 308. 
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from the lark mounting out of sight its topmost stair of song, and 
the windhover hawk poising at mid-distance above his quarry, down 
to the white-throat, whose brief song of a few intertwisted sibilous 
notes seems to proceed from a point close beside the listener, and the 
timid wheat-ear, beloved of epicures, for whose behoof it is snared by 
T-shaped springs cut in the turf into which it flutters at the least 
noise, even the shadow of a passing cloud. Barring an occasional fox, 
hare, or rabbit, these are the only living fellow-creatures that one may 
confidently reckon upon meeting during a long day’s ramble. Such 
relics of the past as lie around, silent intrenchments and lonely 
barrows, do but enhance the sense of absolute solitude. Depression 
of the spirit, however, is impossible in an atmosphere so fresh and 
exhilarating, with a prospect so wide and ever-shifting, now forward 
or behind, over curving uplands and shelving valleys, now downward 
on one side over an endless succession of fields and woods, villages 
clustered round their churches, and scattered farmsteads; on the 
other side through gaps disclosing glimpses of the sea, bright or dark 
as sun or shadow falls on it, one moment clear to the offing, at 
another flecked with white fishing-sails. How deceptive are the 
distances from point to point upon these hills the traveller will soon 
discover, and no ‘short cut,’ however tempting towards the end of a 
journey, will seduce him a third time. But he may buy experience 
too dearly if he lingers late upon the summits in misty weather. 
Attempts to find a downward track during a fog are well-nigh hope- 
less, not to say dangerous, as the chalk-pits, which are numerous on 
the landward side, are usually unfenced. 

The cliff-scenery of this formation is striking in many parts of the 
coast, but only becomes grand at Beachy Head, whence you look 
down a sheer height of 564 feet to the sea. The needle-like pinnacle 
standing a little distance apart, called the Charles Rock, is the last 
of seven such fragments, whose memory survives in a popular 
weather-forecast—‘ When the Charleses wear a cap, the clouds weep.’ 
Samphire grows on the ledges of the Head just above the tidal limit, 
and the more inaccessible heights are tenanted by the common and 
some of the rarer sea birds, gulls, guillemots, razor-bills, and peregrine 
falcons. Shipwrecks have been frequent here, and smuggling pros- 
pered in the days before Free Trade. A two-chambered cave cut in 
the adjoining headland of Belle Tout, called Parson Darby’s Hole, and 
said to be the handiwork of a humane vicar of East Dean in the 
last century, was the only shelter for shipwrecked crews until 1831, 
when a lighthouse was fixed on the cliff above it, and coastguard 
houses are now stationed at short intervals. 

Narrow belts of gault clay and greensand run at the foot of the 
Downs, each of which may be detected by its peculiar vegetation. 
The great sandstone beds of the county are known geologically as the 
Hastings sand, from their prominence in that neighbourhood; but 
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the popular name of the district is the Forest Ridge. from its in- 
cluding the last relics of the vast Andred’s Weald. The Ridge proper 
follows an irregular line from north-west to south-east, beginning at 
the frontiers of Surrey and Kent, and ending at the sea. Its highest 
point is Crowborough beacon, 804 feet above the sea level. Long 
ridges of ground covered with fern and heath, studded at intervals 
with clumps of Scotch fir, alternate with narrow valieys, cultivated 
either as arable, meadow, and hop-garden, or threaded by deep sandy 
lanes with rocky banks, overhung by twisted tree-roots. Few and 
simple as are the elements of beauty in this landscape, the repeated 
undulations, which involve a constant change of prospect, secure it 
from monotony. Many of the farmhouses hereabouts are old tim- 
bered or stone structures of considerable size and substantiality, 
Perched on hillsides, or sheltered in valleys, girt by their gardens, 
orchards, and home-crofts, and usually flanked by groups of matured 
trees, they form such natural features in the scenery that to conceive 
them absent would destroy its harmony. 

The districts of Sussex still recognised in local parlance as forests, 
although some of them cannot be said to justify that ‘large utter- 
ance, are St. Leonard’s, near Horsham, Tilgate, near Worth, 
Ashdown, near East Grinstead, Eridge, near Tunbridge Wells, 
Waterdown, near Rotherfield. Though not absolutely contiguous, 
they all lie in the same geographical plane, and are separated by such 
slender divisions as to leave no doubt that they originally formed 
portions of one continuous forest. Starting eastward from Horsham, 
you first reach St. Leonard’s Forest, which lies chiefly in the parish 
of Beeding, and is estimated to cover from 9,000 to 11,000 acres. 
Anciently held by the baronial family of De Braose, and their successors 
the Dukes of Norfolk, it reverted to the Crown, and since the middle 
of the seventeenth century has been in the hands of several owners. Its 
mixed soil of beds of sand and clay is favourable to the growth of 
oak, ash, beech, birch, pine, and larch. Of late years the district has 
been intersected by roads, and some of the finest avenues of trees 
have disappeared beneath the axe—among them one of a mile and a 
half long, which bore the name of Mike Mill’s Race, in memory of 
an unfortunate man who laid a wager that he would run to the end 
of it, and dropped dead at the goal. The scenery, uniformly pic- 
turesque, becomes specially beautiful at Leonard’s Lee, the estate 
of Mr. Hubbard. It includes a natural ravine, which drains the high 
ground on either side, and was utilised by the ironmasters, when they 
reigned supreme in this region, for the purpose of obtaining water- 
power to drive their smelting mills. By skilful treatment these 
‘hammer’ or ‘furnace’ ponds have been enlarged into a series of 
four lakes ; the ‘ pond-bays’ that divided them, and in which the 
masonry was fixed for the wheels and sluices, now forming causeways 
or bridges. A grove of larch stands at the head of the ravine, and a 
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portion of the sandy slopes ‘is covered with heather and fern, from 
which rise silver birches, mingled with Scotch firs, and in places a 
wild apple-tree, whose distorted lichen-coated trunk serves as a foil 
to the grace and dignity of its associates. The woods which sur- 
mount and fringe the slopes are mainly of beech, single examples of 
which attain great size; while the underwoods, which spread down to 
the borders of the lakes, include Spanish chestnuts and other sap- 
lings. No one who has viewed this scene on a brilliant day in autumn 
will readily forget it. The presence of water, for lack of which an 
English landscape often suffers a depreciating comparison with that 
of other countries, invests with its peculiar charm all the surrounding 
features, and takes from them new beauties in return. The lakes, as 
the eye follows their succession through the ravine, form a continuous 
expanse of silver, but for the dark lines of the causeways across them. 
Here and there their surfaces are broken by a tall knot of iris and 
bulrush, and a floating layer of lily leaves, or catch a reflection of 
mellow gold from the overhanging chestnut sprays. Now and again 
a fish leaps and ripples the mirror into ever-widening circles. At 
times a grey heron may sail slowly over one of the lakes to drop 
heavily upon the shore; or a flash of blue light across a bridge 
announces the flight of a kingfisher. The sunlight, as it falls upon 
the heather and fern, the grasses and weeds of the slopes, blends their 
several tints of ruddy lilac, russet brown, tawny yellow, and dark 
green into a harmonious radiance resembling that of jasper. The 
slender birchen shafts, the rugged limbs of the pines, and the smooth 
columns of beech supply ample diversity of form, and the varied 
foliage of the copses, in infinite gradations of splendid decay, abun- 
dant wealth of colour, while the framing of blue sky round the whole 
leaves nothing wanting to complete the picture. 

Tilgate Forest adjoins St. Leonard’s upon the north-east. Its 
superficial area, estimated at about 1,500 acres, is not undeserving 
attention for the wild beauty of its heaths and birchen woodlands, 
but is more noteworthy for the treasures which lie underground. The 
bones of the giant reptilia which haunted the morasses of the great 
Wealden delta, and remains of the rich vegetation that clothed its 
shores, have here been found thickly deposited, and form the subject 
of a well-known monograph by their discoverer, Dr. Mantell. 

Ashdown Forest, which lies next in the route, might echo more 
feelingly than any of its sisters the lamentation of (none in 
Ida :— 

They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 

My dark tall pines that plumed the craggy ledge. 
Little more is now left of it than the traditional name, which it 
demands some strength of historical faith to verify whep confronted 
with a place so conspicuously treeless as Fores 7. \Nffdre Sond 
there, however, in the neighbourhood of Wi hain, Hartfield, or 
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Brambletye, a knoll crowned with firs or a leafy valley bears witness 
to the sylvan wealth so ruthlessly sacrificed to the iron age. For 
any approach to a living picture of what the forest scenery of 
Sussex once was you must proceed a little further north-east, towards 
the Kentish border. Here the forest tracts of Eridge and Waterdown 
have been saved from the fate of their neighbours by long incor- 
poration in the ownership of a wealthy family, the Nevills, now 
represented by the Marquis of Abergavenny. In Eridge Forest undu- 
lations of hill and dale alternate with stretches of table-land. The 
prevailing soil is a sandstone rock, which on the hillsides often juts 
out in abrupt masses, owing to the attrition by water of the softer sur- 
rounding strata. The fantastic forms assumed by these masses, and 
their warm iron-red colouring, are familiar to those who have visited 
the ‘Toad’ and the ‘ Bell’ rocks of Tunbridge Wells ; and examples 
not less curious, and much more gracefully set in a framing of trees, 
occur in several parts of the forest area. The soil is specially 
adapted for pine and larch, but the beech grows vigorously, and the 
silver birch attains exceptional size. The most striking view is 
obtained upon the extreme edge of the forest, where the high road 
from Tunbridge Wells to Rotherfield divides it from Eridge Park. 
Two hills here inclose a narrow valley, through which a brook runs, 
and, looking from the bridge that spans it, the dim woodland re- 
cesses upon one side, intricate with leaning trunks and tangled 
boughs, rough with undergrowth and fallen leaves, contrast with the 
clear vistas of the park on the other side—its trim drives, ordered 
beechen avenues, and broad spaces of greensward. The park itself, 
too, which may be considered as once part of the forest, contains 
some wildly beautiful scenery ; and it is here that the finest speci- 
mens of silver birch are to be found. 

Waterdown Forest, at which we arrive last by the route we have 
taken, retained until quite recently its primitive characteristic of 
inviolate solitude; but it has been invaded by the new railway to 
fastbourne, and some of its fairest pictures have disappeared for 
ever. Many, nevertheless, remain ; and so long as the forest is in 
the hands of its present owner there is no fear that the steam-engine 
will bring about that hopeless vulgarisation of the country which 
usually follows in its track. Thickly wooded hills and deep valleys 
alternate here with patches of bare or scantily clothed heath and 
cleared glades. Of the hills and valleys some idea may be formed 
by a spectator ab extra, but no one can appreciate this forest as it 
deserves who has not explored its penetralia. There is a delightful 
combination of valley and glade in a spot locally known by the un- 
euphonious name of Sprat’s Bottom. Though scarcely a mile from 
the hamlet of Town Green, it lies in the heart of the forest; and 
Thoreau himself could have desired no abode more sequestered from 
the world and intimate with Nature than one of the two woodcutters’ 
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cottages which stand there. The quiet charm of such a place can scarcely 
be indicated by description ; and the pencil is needed to depict the 
winding wood-walks by which it is approached, the sudden fall of 
the ground on one side of the valley contrasting with the gradual 
rise on the other; the widening of the glade into light at its central 
point, and its passage into shadow as it narrows between ridges clothed 
with beech and fir, until it closes in a rapid descent to a brook forded 
by stepping stones and crossed by a frail bridge. The most attractive 
season in which to visit this forest is late spring or early summer, 
when it is a very paradise of wild flowers. The spotted and pyramidal 
orchis especially develope a beauty of form and colour quite unique 
in the writer’s experience, many clusters being not less than two 
inches in height, the petals exquisitely pencilled, and the tints 
ranging from white to rose-red through the most tender gradations 
of lilac, peach, and mauve. Nowhere, too, will you find whorls of 
woodbine larger and more perfect than those which flourish here. 

In connection with the forests of the county may be noticed its 
principal parks, which, with two or three notable exceptions that 
belong to the chalk district, lie for the most part on the sand. The 
few miles of country between Petworth and Arundel contain an almost 
consecutive series of them: Petworth, Burton, Coates, Bignor, 
Stopham, Parham, Wiston, and Arundel. Petworth charms the eye 
by the graceful outlines of its slopes and its finely massed tree-groups. 
Burton is memorable for possessing a few patriarchal oaks of vast 
girth, worthy of the reputation which Sussex bore when she was 
reckoned among the chief quarries of the nation for the supply of its 
‘wooden walls.’ Coates and Bignor are chiefly fascinating in their 
purlieus, where one never wearies of wandering from a ferny common 
bordered by pine-woods into a green driftway or a beech-canopied 
lane. The tamer landscape and marshy situation of Stopham are 
redeemed by its waterscape over the meeting of the rivers Rother 
and Arun. The palm of beauty must, however, be awarded to the 
park of Parham, in virtue both of its position and the majestic 
dimensions of its timber. Lying at the foot of the South Downs, its 
spacious levels melt insensibly into their gracious upland curves, and 
share in the ample largesse of sunshine and shadow which the heavens 
pour down upon them. The whole park is richly treeful, and its oaks 
are singularly fine; but attention is chiefly arrested by its pines, more 
than one of which might realise the description of Milton— 


Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral. 


In the recesses of the densest grove of them is one of the few 
ancient heronries still left in England; and a solitary raven’s ‘nest, 
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said to be the only one in the county, is perched in a neighbouring 
clump.® 

Separated by a few miles lies the park of Wiston, scarcely ‘less 
striking in point of situation than Parham, although inferior in other 
attractions. It is capped by Chanctonbury Ring, a British-Roman 
intrenchment, which the owners of the estate about a century ago 
planted with a circle of beech and fir, that forms a prominent land- 
mark for miles round. Still further to the south-west, last of this 
goodly company, the ancient park of Arundel, rising upward from its 
bounding river, enfolds within its range an ample sweep of down, 
from the crest of which it surveys on one hand the wide green plain 
of the Weald, and on the other, far flashing into distance until it 
meets the sky, the jewelled girdle of the sea. 

Of parks lying in other parts of the county may be named Good- 
wood, best known by its racecourse, but better deserving remembrance 
for its noble prospect and its cedars of Lebanon, about3160 in num- 
ber, some of them of vast size ; Cowdray, near Midhurst, noteworthy 
for an avenue of Spanish chestnuts of great age,"once an adjunct to 
the ancient mansion of the Montagus, which is now an ivy-clad 
ruin; and Denne, near Horsham, famous for another fine avenue of 
limes, which the guide-books perversely describe as beeches. 

The scenery of the Wealden clay, though less attractive than that 
of the sand, is not without charm. The oaks, which preponderate in 
the woodland belts that range in all directions, attain great stateliness 
and symmetry. The vivid green of the meadows is a marked feature 
in the landscape, and gleams the brighter for the darkness of the 
tree-circles which hem them in. The thick and lofty hazel copses 
which line the lanes and skirt the fields form an excellent covert for 
pheasants, which, in North Sussex at least, seem to abound. It is 
remarkable that jays abound there also, a fact not easy to reconcile 
with the predacious habits commonly laid to their charge. The 
district is traversed by deep, narrow water-courses, ruddily stained by 
the ironstone beds whence they spring. Before the culverts, bridges, 
and causeways were introduced which now meet the traveller at 
every turn, the roads in this part of Sussex were proverbial for their 
intolerable badness. The highway boards have long since taken 
away that reproach from the main thoroughfares, but there are not a 
few byelanes that render credible the statement of Gilpin, that the 
great oaks which used to be felled for the navy yard at Chathara 
sometimes occupied two or three years in the journey. A score of 
oxen was often required to draw them, and the wain used for the 
purpose was ‘expressively called a tugg.’ During a rainy season 
relays of tuggs became necessary, each of which advanced but a little 


® The reader may be referred to Mr. Knox’s Ornithological Rambles for an amusing 
narrative of his visit to this heronry. Both herons and ‘ravens have migrated to 
Parham from other parts:of the county, the former more than once. 
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way, the timber lying in one place for months at a time, so that it 
was ‘ pretty well seasoned before it arrived.’!” 

The levels of marsh, which lie on either side the rivers of mid- 
Sussex, and skirt much of the eastern and western seaboard, accord 
in general character with those of Kent. As feeding-grounds for 
cattle they have a recognised value, but scarcely the celebrity of such 
a sheep pasture as Romney Marsh. They are locally known as 
‘ brooks,’ and are the abode of many choice water-plants and a variety 
of sea-birds. The osprey frequents the coast about Littlehampton 
for the sake of the mullet which abound in the estuary of the Arun, 
and is there known as the ‘mullet hawk.’ A few exotic species, as 
the hoopoe, grossbeak, and Bohemian chatterer, are not uncommon 
arrivals, and the fig gardens of West Tarring are visited every season 
while the fruit is ripe by a flock of tiny birds, which some observers 
believe to be the Italian beccafico, though, according to others, they 
are identical with the smallest chiff-chaff or willow-wren."! 

The rivers of Sussex are, as a rule, sluggish, turbid streams, and 
their scenery lacks beauty; but exception must be made in favour of 
the Arun, the last few miles of whose course, where it pierces the 
Downs and flows past the ruins of Amberley Castle and under the 
shadowing woods of Arundel, are picturesquely varied. The otter is 
said to haunt some of the smaller rivers, and, their reputation as trout 
streams being small, may possibly be allowed to live. There is evena 
chance of its being protected and bred as an article of food, now 
that the Carthusians have come into residence at the stately monastery 
built for them at Cowfold, as it is the only ‘flesh’ which their rigid 
dietary allows. , 

- The climate of Sussex, owing to the marked inequalities of its 
surface and diversities of soil and aspect, cannot be summarily 
characterised. It depends in great measure upon the locality and the 
season chosen. The bracing keenness of the air at Beachy Head, and 
the relaxing mildness of that on the coast near Worthing, are well- 
nigh antipodal. The clear sunny atmosphere which attracts visitors to 
Brighton in November is too often wanting in April, when the east 
wind blows from the hills; and after enjoying the warmth of a 
sheltered nook of Hastings during the winter months, you may 
exchange it for the Arctic zone by shifting your quarters half a mile 
away. Speaking generally, the climate compares favourably with 
that of neighbouring counties in respect of healthful qualities. 

The limits of this sketch do not admit of any more particular 
reference than has already been made to the architectural beauties of 
Sussex. It will be enough to say that scarcely a phase of the fluc- 
tuations which our artistic taste has undergone has failed toleaye 


10 Forest Scenery, pp. 116, 117. LO? ites _" 
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some trace, either in monastic ruins, churches, castles, or mansions, 
As to buildings of less pretension, the twisted chimney-stacks, 
always quaint and sometimes elaborate, which are characteristic of 
the older farmsteads, and the circular pigeon-cotes which stand in 
many of the farmyards, often of considerable antiquity, deserve a 
passing notice. 

To what has been said concerning the South Saxons and their 
customs a word may be added upon the frequency of small holdings 
of land, tenanted by a class of working farmers little higher in the 
social scale than agricultural labourers. ‘These farms seem to be 
almost self-contained, the tenant and his family consuming the pro- 
duce instead of depending upon its sale, and probably obtaining 
whatever else they need by barter rather than purchase. In such a 
cycle of bad seasons as has visited the south of England of late, 
these men suffer less severely than their neighbours, who occupy 
twenty times the acreage and a relatively higher position; any 
privation which they undergo arising from inferiority of food, not 
diminution of income. The native peasantry (so far as discontinuous 
although frequent observations entitle one to form an opinion) are 
endowed with not a little shrewdness, which a superficial manner of 
rustic simplicity often hides or discredits. The pride which a‘Sussex 
labourer takes in his capacity for work, and his disparagement of men 
of the ‘Shires, are amusing traits in his character. Evidences of 
the quickened perceptions and sharpened faculties which the here- 
ditary pursuit of contraband trade would be likely to engender are 
said to be still apparent among the inhabitants of the seaboard, 
although the practice of smuggling has long since been given up. 

These outlines must suffice to portray the salient features: of 
this attractive county. There is one characteristic, indeed, that 
eludes description, and must be apprehended by the imagination of 
each observer for himself, namely, the vivid contrast which is per- 
petually recurring between the conditions of the present and the 
memorials of the past. All English counties exhibit this in a 
measure, but in few if any is it so strongly marked and frequently 
repeated as in Sussex. Nowhere do the grass-grown earthworks 
and mouldering fortresses which recall successive ages of warfare, 
the deserted shrines and convents which speak of ‘a creed out- 
worn’ and of energies run to waste, lie in closer contiguity to the 
evidences of pastoral quiet, agricultural activity, and social recreation 
which illustrate the rural life of modern England. 

To-day a land of peace! A flock of sheep 
Feeds in the fosse. The cloister-arches hide 

Behind a timbered grange. The ivied keep 

O’erlooks a village whither townsmen flee 


For change of toil to climb the steep hill-side, 
Or restful idlesse by the unresting sea, 


Henry G. Hewtert. 
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ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. 


‘I pecan to think that I had a mission,’ Cardinal Newman tells us, 
when writing of himself, as he was in the spring of 1833. To his 
servant, who asked what ailed him, he could only reply, ‘I have a 
work to do in England.’ ‘I was aching to get home,’ he writes, 
‘yet for want of a vessel I was kept at Palermo for three weeks.’ 
Then, after describing various delays on his journey, he continues :— 
‘At last I got off again, and did not stop, night or day, till I reached 
England, and my mother’s house. This was on the Tuesday. The 
following Sunday, July 14, Mr. Keble preached the Assize Sermon 
in the University pulpit. It was published under the title of 

Nation al Apostasy. I have ever considered and kept the day as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833.’ 

Half a century has passed since then, and whatever opinion may 
be held as to the principles and outcome of that movement, none will 
probably deny that it has been amongst the most remarkable in the 
Christian history of this country, and that it has been fruitful of grave 
results. Of the poet whom Cardinal Newman calls the real author 
of the movement, it has been said that ‘he sang of primitive faith 
and devotion, of an order and obedience which scarce existed in 
England save in his own inward vision; and even as he sang, the 
ruined walls of his Zion rose in fresh strength and beauty, her stones 
laid with fair colours, and her foundations with sapphires.’ Mr. 
Keble himself attributed the preparation of men’s minds for the 
‘Oxford movement’ to Sir Walter Scott. In a review of Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott in 1838 he writes :—! 

Whatever of good feeling and salutary prejudice exists in favour of ancient 
institutions, and in particular the sort of rally which this kingdom has witnessed 
during the last three years, not to say the continuance of the struggle at all through 
the storm of the preceding—is it not in good measure attributable to the chivalrous 
tone which his writings have diffused over the studies and tastes of those who are 
now in the prime of manhood? His rod, like that of a beneficent enchanter, has 
touched and guarded hundreds, both men and women, who would else have been 
reforming enthusiasts, Considering the cold, supercilious tone of our age, and the 
great temptations to utilitarian views, we doubt whether a more remarkable in- 
stance ever occurred of the reasonableness of the acute saying, ‘ Give me t)y 
of the ballads of a country, and I will give you the making of its lgwS7 


1 In the British Critic. 
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The generation to which Mr. Keble belonged has nearly passed 
away ; other and quite different currents of feeling have set in, and 
the ‘ philosophy’ of which George Eliot was the popular exponent 
has found large acceptance amongst thoughtful people. Probably 
the majority of ‘clever young men’ now at Oxford look back with 
something of contempt upon the faith and enthusiasm kindled fifty 
years ago by the recluse of Littlemore. But there is one question 
which it cannot be without interest to consider: namely, what has 
been the result, as to practical work, of that faith. It is not neces- 
sary to attempt to estimate the probable influence upon human 
thought and life of those who do not accept it. Was Dr. Newman 
right in his instinct and prevision that he had ‘a work to do in 
England ’? 

It would probably be difficult to drive for two hours through 
most parts of England without coming upon tokens of that work in 
some church, or school, or almshouse, or hospital, or orphanage, or 
the like, built and maintained by those who came, more or less, 
under the influence of a little knot of Oxford men. Their genius 
summoned to its service architecture, music, poetry, and painting; 
awakening them, giving to them fresh aim and scope, and leaving 
its mark upon them even when they threw off any special subservi- 
ence to the new schcol. 

The whole subject of the practical outcome of the movement is 
worthy of consideration, but it would fill a large volume, and would 
need most careful research into facts, and into their cause and 
relative importance. All that is proposed in this paper is to give a 
short account of one kind of work in England, that of women living 
in community, which has in a very remarkable manner been the 
fruit of principles taught fifty years ago. For it is not too much to 
say that it would be impossible for that work to take root, or continue 
to grow, except in and through those principles, 

In Easter Week, 1845, a small house in Park Village was 
opened to receive a few women desiring to live together under a 
certain religious rule, and to devote themselves to charitable works. 
The house is about five minutes’ walk north of Christ Church, 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and was taken for the purpose 
described by Edward Bouverie Pusey, who gave to every detail 
connected with the institution his most anxious care and superin- 
tendence, and who was assisted in the undertaking by the late 
Rev. W. Upton Richards, the late Rev. W. Dodsworth, and Lord John 
Manners. He had long believed that such companies of devoted 
women as he desired to see established in England would be powerful 
instruments against the ignorance, poverty, and vice of our large 
cities—against misery of which the sorrow and the horror had entered 
into his very soul. 

To him and to his first band of workers belongs the honour of 
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restoring such communities in England, of bringing the poor and 
their best friends together, while opening to women a possibility 
of development for dispositions and longings which had hitherto 
languished. All the long train of sufferers who for the last thirty- 
eight years have found in ‘Sisters’ their guardian angels may 
lay the flower of gratitude upon his grave. One of his earliest 
workers still lives, the oldest ‘Sister’ in the English Church, 
continuing her patient, unchanged life of labour for others in 
the Convalescent Hospital near Ascot. She can remember Miss 
Sellon coming to Park Village, a girl from her father’s house, to see 
what a ‘Sisterhood’ was like. Miss Sellon had a considerable for- 
tune of her own, and determined not to join the community at Park 
Village, but to form another, of which she should herself be Superior, 
for work amongst the poor at Devonport, where she received a warm 
welcome from Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter. A few years later 
there was, however, a serious difference of opinion between them, as to 
some of the rules of her house, and the Bishop ceased to be its Visitor. 

Meanwhile, very shortly after Miss Sellon began her work, an- 
other community of Sisters was formed at Clewer under circumstances 
which seemed, humanly speaking, to be due to the merest chance. 
A poor widow woman lived in the village of Clewer, working in the 
district under the clergy, and always on the watch for anyone who 
needed help, especially moral help. She found two poor girls, living 


together in a wretched house in the very worst outskirt of Windsor, 
who asked to be sent to a penitentiary. Mrs. Tennant, the widow of 
a clergyman, then living at Clewer, at once offered to lodge them, 
and as many more as could be brought, in her own home. This was 
in June 1849, 


The day following (writes the venerable Warden of the Clewer House of 
Mercy)? four others were received. As the tidings of what was being done spread, 
others begged for admittance. ‘wo came from the town, and rang at the gate ; 
another came in from a neighbouring village. Within three months eighteen had 
been admitted. Our first intention was only to house those women for a while, 
till they could be transferred to a London Penitentiary. But as the numbers 
increased, and they became fondly attached to their benefactress, the idea arose of 
forming an institution, to be carried on in the same spirit in which the work had 
been begun, by women devoting themselves for the love of God, as Mrs, Tennant 
had done. 

We laid the whole matter before a large meeting, privately convened, on the 
bth of October, 1849, at Dr. Hawtrey’s, then Head Master of Eton, when a warm 
and unanimous feeling was expressed in favour of the design. All the Church 
authorities connected with the place, the Bishop, the Archdeacon of Berks, the 
Dean of Windsor, the Provost of Eton, a large body of the parochial clergy, and 
many laymen of note, heartily encouraged us to proceed. Thus supported, we 
resolved upon the undertaking. 

Mrs. Tennant laboured on with wonderful self-devotion. For seven months 
she had no other helper but a sempstress, who chanced to be 
house, and who stayed on labouring most earnestly for al} 


2 The Rev. Canon Carter. 
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or two neighbours would occasionally come in and give what aid they could. It 
is searcely possible to conceive the intense toil, mental and bodily, which was 
undergone by Mrs. Tennant during this period, in reducing to order, and combining 
together, so many inmates, wholly undisciplined. The work of a settled and orga- 
nised community had to be done, and that at a sudden call, almost by a single 
individual. To her, now numbered among the faithful dead, the utmost respect 
and gratitude must be ever due from all to whom the Church Penitentiary cause 
is dear, 

She was obliged to give up her charge in 1851, when a little 
estate of fifteen acres had been secured for the charity, upon which 
now stand the spacious buildings and grand church belonging to the 
Clewer Sisterhood ; and for about a year and a half the burden of 
work was taken up by Miss Cozens, who, though advanced in years, 
gave herself to the charge with unusual energy and devotedness, 
But her health failed, and she was succeeded by an Irish lady, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Monsell, who became the real foundress of the 
community. She had recently become a widow, and was soon joined 
by other ladies desiring to live together under rule and to devote 
themselves for life to the work at Clewer. 

Thus three separate communities of women had been formed for 
the first time in England since the Reformation. Would experience 
show that such societies were but a vain experiment, or would they 
live, flourish, and increase, becoming both to friends and gainsayers a 
notable fact, and powerful instruments for good or for ill? The 
history of these three first societies can be briefly told. 

Dr. Pusey’s Sisterhood, as the first may be called, after its 
removal to St. Saviour’s, Osnaburgh Street, built for its reception, 
continued to labour amongst the poor of London, and, in 1854, 
contributed its contingent to the band of nurses who, under Miss 
Nightingale, went to our military hospitals at Scutari. Amongst 
them, the Superior herself went. She had made herself greatly 
beloved by all under her charge; but on her return to England at 
the close of the Crimean War, her community became incorporated 
with that of Miss Sellon, after ten years of separate existence, during 
which it had opened out the path which others were to pursue with 
larger apparent results. 

The Devonport Society, as Miss Sellon’s foundation is called, 
has never been a large one; but its members have distinguished 
themselves during outbreaks of cholera and small-pox in Ply- 
mouth and in London. About twenty Sisters now belong to the 
Society; the mother’ house is at Plymouth, where the Sisters are 
chiefly occupied in the education of poor girls. They have also 
a house in Bethnal Green, where they work amongst the poor; and 
a convalescent hospital near Ascot, on a property of forty acres of 
heath and pine-wood, which, from its nearness to London and the 
excellence of the air, is capable of becoming the finest convalescent 
home in England. The present Superior, who succeeded on Miss 
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Sellon’s death in 1876, was one of Miss Nightingale’s most valued 
nurses in the Crimea. 

It is difficult, within the limits of this paper, to give any fair 
account of the work achieved by the Clewer community. In 1858, 
only nine ladies had joined it. 


3ut from that time (the Warden writes), the numbers increased rapidly,? 
and when, on the 20th of October, 1881, the large chapel, which now forms the 
central home of the community, was dedicated by the Bishop of Oxford, many 
thoughts filled the hearts of those who watched the long procession of Sisters pass 
up into that glorious choir, thoughts of the little chapel—poor, but reverently cared 
for—where the first three or four Sisters met day by day, of the many years of 
anxiety and labour, now crowned with so fair a measure of success. And other 
recollections, most affectionate and grateful, were roused by the Bishop’s mention 
of one by weakness and suffering forbidden to continue the life of earnest labour 
which she loved—the first Mother Superior of the Sisterhood, who still lives in 
fullest sympathy with the progress of the community, in a retirement brightened 
by the love of all who know her, and still one in heart and soul with the life she 
may no longer share on its active side. 


Since these words were written, Harriet Monsell passed to her 
rest on Easter Day, 1883, having left her mark in no common 
degree upon the life of women in England. Her remarkable in- 
fluence was in great measure owing to the absence in her of any 
so-called conventional narrowness or technicality. 


Hers was the brightest and gayest of natures (an intimate friend writes), with 
a quick, clear knowledge of men and manners, the sharpest common sense, and 
great confidence in her power of managing, which was due neither to imperiousness 
nor intrigue, but to that ingenuousness which has been described as the temper 
which trusts others and expects to be trusted. Her sympathy was a vast power. 
No one living in the world, it may be affirmed without hesitation, was more 
accessible than ‘the Mother of Clewer.’ No one devoting herself to social duties 
was the inmate of more English homes, and the recipient of the confidence of more 
hearts that needed counsel and comfort. ‘The loves of the maiden, the pleasantries 
of the youth, the anxiety of the father, the wedding clothes of the bride, and the 
weariness of the widow, came ali to her in turn. 


Of the works which she left behind her, there are at Clewer :—1. 
The House of Mercy, containing this year over a hundred penitents 
employed in laundry and needle work, for whom places are found when 
fit for service. 2. Orphanage and Industrial School for forty-two 
children. 3. Convalescent Hospital for men, women, and children, 
containing ninety-four beds. 4. Cottage Convalescent Home, for 
ladies. 5. St. Andrew’s Cottage Home, for twenty-four ladies in 
reduced circumstances. 6. St. Stephen’s, comprising a college for 
young ladies, a high school and boarding house for girls, with 
national schools for boys, girls, and infants; and extensive work in 


3 They are now from 200 to 250 in number. 
4 Nos. 4 and 5 were established and are maintained by a’ friend of Mrs. Monsell, 


Miss Ashpitel. 
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the very poor district of St. Stephen’s, near Windsor. Besides these 
works, the Sisters have nine houses in London:—1l. A school for 
young ladies. 2. Orphanage in Pimlico for seventy children, 
3. Mission House in Pimlico for work amongst the poor. 4. Refuge 
for fallen women. 5. Mission House in Soho, where sixty-five girls 
are trained for service. 6. House in Soho Square, where embroidery 
is extensively carried on under an eminent architect. 7. House of 
Charity, Soho, for the temporary relief of the homeless. 8. Mission 
House in Baldwin’s Gardens, Holborn, where the Sisters are occupied 
with night schools, classes, a créche, and visiting and nursing the 
sick and poor. 9. The same in Union Street, Borough, S.E. 

At Gloucester they have two houses, an orphanage, and a free 
hospital for children of the poor; at Oxford and at Bovey Tracey 
they have houses of mercy, receiving from eighty to ninety women at 
the latter ; at Glastonbury they have established a school for young 
ladies, and at Torquay a home for invalid women. At Folkestone 
they have built and maintain a convalescent hospital, and are occu- 
pied with schools, a créche, and mission work amongst the poorest ; 
and at Newport they have founded an important work of the same 
kind, including a rescue house for children under twelve, containing 
twenty children. 

Nor is their work confined to England: at the urgent request of 
the trustees, they have taken charge of the Lady Canning Home at 
Calcutta, the Eden Hospital, the Pratt School, and the Sanatorium at 
Darjeeling, the Government paying the passage of three Sisters. 
Last autumn three other Sisters sailed for Calcutta; and the Sister- 
hood has also a flourishing branch in America, of which the mother 
house is in New York. 

In 1861 another Sisterhood was founded, chiefly through the 
exertions and munificent gifts of Benjamin Lancaster, Esq., and the 
late Mrs. Lancaster. The mother house, St. Peter’s Home, Mortimer 
Road, Kilburn, is prepared with everything that the most thoughtful 
care could devise for the reception of nearly ninety invalid poor, 
especially those ineligible for hospitals or other homes. It is well 
worth a visit from anyone desiring to see the result of Sisters’ work. 
There are few homes for the reception of patients past recovery ; and 
St. Peter’s is especially intended for those obliged to leave the 
Brompton and other hospitals, who have nowhere to ‘die in’ but the 
workhouse infirmary. In these wards, bright with flowers, with birds 
and pictures, such cases are received, and nursed to the end with 
every possible tenderness. One ward is reserved almost entirely for 
chronic incurables—long wearisome cases, if viewed in a professional 
light. Another is devoted to sick children, nearly all long cases, 
either of spine or hip disease, or of constitutional weakness, needing 
years of care, which no hospital would receive. Sw that the Sisters’ 
lives are chiefly spent in nursing those who could not get nursing 
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elsewhere. During the last four years 2,794 patients have been 
received at the home. 

In 1866, when the cholera broke out, some of these Sisters were 
sent to Ratcliff to help amongst the stricken poor. There they 
remained nursing for some months, living in lodgings over a shop in 
a close alley. After the cholera abated, the vicar of the parish 
entreated the Sisters still to continue their work in his district; and 
this was the beginning of labours in East London, which have grown 
and increased until now they work amongst the poorest of four 
densely populated parishes: St. Saviour’s, Hoxton; St. Matthew’s, 
City Road ; St. Mary’s, Charterhouse, Golden Lane ; and St. Columba’s, 
Haggerstone. 

Besides London work the ‘ St. Peter’s Sisters’ have a seaside con- 
valescent home at Littlehampton, and a cottage industrial home at 
the same place, where fifteen little girls are trained. They also have 
charge of St. Michael’s Home for consumptive patients at Cheddar, 
founded and endowed by Mrs. William Gibbs; and two or three 
Sisters nurse and attend to the thirty-six old pensioners of the 
almshouses at Newland, near Malvern. An unexpected gift has just 
been made to the Sisterhood of seven or eight acres of one of the 
most beautiful parts of Woking Common, and here another home for 
the sick poor is now being built capable of receiving a hundred patients 
and thirty Sisters. 

Not ten minutes’ walk from St. Peter’s Home is the mother house 
of a younger Sister community, an imposing red-brick structure in 
Randolph Gardens, Kilburn. Here 180 orphan girls are brought up; 
it is the only large free orphanage belonging to the Church of 
England, and the only one whose rule is to take no children except 
from the workhouse. In consequence of the sorrowful cases for which 
admittance is entreated, a new wing has just been added to receive 
a hundred of the most pressing cases. 

This great work for the most destitute of our orphans is but a 
small part of the labours of this community, which seems to press 
forward with all the vigour and enthusiasm of youth into every field 
of suffering or want— 


Till not a woe the bleak world see 
But finds her grace. 


The work of these Sisters among both the labourers and the un- 
employed at the docks has been recently described at length else- 
where ;° but the five trucks of excellent well-cooked food daily sent 
forth and eagerly bought by these poor men are but offshoots, 
as it were, from the immense work carried on in three ‘ Working 
Men’s Restaurants, one situated at the corner of ¥ 
Ratcliff Highway, 414 Dock Street, another at 


5 Longman’s Magazine,’ August 1 
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and a third at ‘The Seven Stars,’ Harrow Road, off Edgware Road, 
The great underground kitchen of the first, provided with steam 
boilers, in which large quantities of soups and stews are daily pre- 
pared, is worth a visit, especially by those desirous of bringing comfort 
to the poor without pauperising them. For these restaurants are so 
admirably managed as to be more than self-supporting. 

Then, during their work amidst the crowded wilderness of streets 
in East London, sick children continually appealed to the Sisters’ 
pity; children returning from hospitals to wretched homes, only just 
recovered from some accident or illness; children pining in close 
alleys and back courts for want of air and good food. Nothing could 
be done to restore them to health unless they were first removed 
entirely from their wretched homes. And so a great convalescent 
home is now rising on the cliffs of Broadstairs, which will receive 
when finished three hundred of the children of the very poorest in 
urgent need of tender care. Yet will the wards be filled, and over- 
filled, at once by little sufferers from the streets and hospitals of 
London alone. 

At Rotherhithe, in a densely populated district containing eleven 
thousand souls, all of the poorer classes, these same Sisters have begun 
work for their improvement and relief. Hundreds of men are here 
employed, at low and uncertain wages, in work of a laborious and 
dangerous nature. The district abuts on the Surrey Commercial 
Dock, the largest of the London Docks, and the men are anxious that 
some such food mission as that carried on in Dock Street shall be started 
for their benefit. Accordingly a kitchen is soon to be furnished at 
Rotherhithe. Already a cottage hospital has been opened, to receive 
at once sufferers from the constant accidents which occur in the Surrey 
Commercial Dock. ‘ Our little hospital is always full now,’ a Sister 
wrote just before Christmas ; ‘as soon as the men go out, more poor 
fellows are brought in; we had three last Monday within half an 
hour.’ 

At All Hallows, East India Road, amidst a population of eight 
thousand—all poor—at Bromley, and in the poorest part of the 
miserable district of Shoreditch, the same agency is at work, bringing 
relief and comfort tothousands. Other entreaties for help from over- 
worked clergy have within the last few weeks been received, and could 
not be refused ; so that now the Superior of the community writes: 
‘We are looking forward to a winter campaign against crime, and 
suffering, and abject poverty in eight of the most destitute districts 
in this great city.’ 

A large shop, for it is nothing else, is kept by these Sisters at 
229 Edgware Road, where all kinds of clothing are sold to and for 
the poor, with quantities of other goods; while another shop, for 
books, is kept by them at 6 Paternoster Row. But space will not 
allow of all their useful works being even mentioned, such as that of 
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education—nine hundred girls in the National School of one parish 
alone being taught by them. 

‘It is a very interesting experiment, and I wonder whether Angli- 
canism can carry it out,’ was all that one of its warmest promoters 
could say thirty years ago of a venture made by the late Rev. J. M. 
Neale. His lot was cast amid scattered hamlets and isolated cot- 
tages, in a parish eight miles wide and with a very insufficient staff 
of clergy. The surrounding districts were in much the same case, 
and it seemed to his enthusiastic and far-sighted mind that no 
agency would be more powerful for good among this neglected people 
than that of women, trained as nurses, going to the sick poor when- 
ever called for, living under their roof, sharing their discomforts, 
refusing no difficulty, and adapting themselves to all circumstances. 

To many this appeared a wild and utopian scheme, especially as 
he with whom it originated—eminent as historian, liturgiologist, 
theologian, and poet—was already so occupied by study and by 
writing, that it seemed scarcely likely that he would have time to 
organise a new and difficult undertaking. But in 1854 two ladies 
offered themselves for the work, and from that day until his death, 
no detail, no anxious care was too small to occupy his attention con- 
cerning the community which he left so flourishing and so firmly 
established that his removal has not checked its growth or marred its 
usefulness. The East Grinstead Sisters nurse both poor and rich in 
their own homes, and have been sent for at various times to almost 
every part of England, and to places as far distant as Madeira and 
Odessa. Dr. Neale describes the first cottage-nursing undertaken by 
a Sister in 1855: ‘In a most wretched little cottage in an out-of- 
the-way hamlet. Her bedroom—if one may call it so—is a place 
screened off with a curtain in the roof of the cottage, the thatch 
coming down to the floor ; such perfection of wretchedness as I never 
saw but in Portugal. Besides nursing a woman sinking from decline, 
she has to cook, put the children to bed, &c. &c. She has begun just 
as I could wish—not enthusiastically, but cheerfully.’ 

But Dr. Neale had enthusiasm enough in himself to nerve those 
who came under his influence to any effort. He loved to quote the 
saying: ‘ What is difficult, may be done; what is impossible, must 
be done.’ He believed that while his Sisters did their duty, they 
would be supported by each generation as it passed; and if they 
ceased to acquit themselves as they ought to do, he thought they had 
better cease to exist. Meanwhile he would have no Sister rejected 
for want of means, and, although they were truly in his heart to live 
and die for them, he willingly accepted for them a life of much hard- 
ship and privation, as far as this world’s goods are concerned. 

Other works besides that of nursing were undertaken—notably, 
an orphanage, attached to the mother house at East Grinstead, 
where eighty orphans are brought up and trained as servants; the 
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orphanage school is under Government inspection, and taught by 
Sisters holding certificates. There is also a large school for children 
of gentle blood, inspected yearly by a Cambridge examiner, and send- 
ing up candidates for local examination. 

Another Sisterhood, of which the mother house is at Kennington, 
was founded by a sister of Dr. Neale. It possesses an especial interest, 
as being the first which began work amongst those worst off and 
most neglected in East London. Miss Neale joined the late Rev, 
Charles Lowder six months after he began his work at London Docks, 
and there her Sisters still remain, in charge of the work amongst the 
poor, although the head-quarters have been moved to Kennington. 
On their first arrival several boys and girls climbed up the railings 
of their house to look in at the window where the Sisters were going 
to supper, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, see, they eat like other people.’ No dis- 
tinctive dress was worn by them at this time, so it is hard to know 
what excited the curiosity of the people ; but they had seen furniture 
carried into the little mission house, and having never before had a 
lady amongst them, the new arrival seemed rather portentous. 

A House of Mercy for the poor women who throng Ratcliff 
Highway was soon opened by the Sisters in the country. 


These poor girls were the most degraded of their class (a Sister wrote), and we 
had the further difficulty that they knew each other during their street life. At 
one time we had two in the house together, one of whom had in some quarrel 
bitten a large piece out of the nose of the other. I do not think, however, that we 
found more difficulty with them than is always met with in such work. In almost 
all our disappointments about them, the overmastering temptation has been the 
craving for drink, and not the wish to return to their former unrestrained life. 


On the contrary, so many instances came before Miss Neale of girls 
who pretended to have gone wrong in order to find a home in the 
House of Mercy, that before long an Industrial Home for respectable 
girls was opened. Here there are generally fifty inmates, thirty of 
whom are received without any payment. 

All through the cholera visitation of 1866 these Sisters worked 
in the lowest parts of Wapping and Ratcliff Highway. ‘No one 
can imagine who has not seen it,’ one of them says, ‘ what such a 
visitation is: like a sheet of death let down on a district.’ Most of 
their work was among those attacked in their own homes, but they 
also visited daily in three cholera hospitals. Finding that wholesome 
food was a preventive, they cooked and distributed food at this time 
to from a hundred to three hundred every day; and one room in the 
Sisters’ house was given up as a refuge for the infants of those sick 
or dead of cholera. 

Not long after the pestilence had subsided, some of the Sisters 
had occasion to go ina cab to Leicester Square. Some men and 
boys spoke rudely to them, upon which the cabman turned round 
and said: ‘ I don’t belong to these ladies nor go to their church, but 
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I won’t see women insulted who never flinched from us in them 
dreadful times, though they wer’n’t paid for it.’ This Sisterhood is 
essentially a missionary community, as it were, for breaking up new 
ground amongst the most neglected and ignorant, and they have 
in this way worked at Bedminster, Portsea, and Sheffield, and have 
branches at Dover, Hackney, and York. At their head-quarters they 
have a large Middle School and Kindergarten, and a laundry in which 
they give employment to the women of the district. 

Another of the earliest Sisterhoods, whose headquarters are in 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, was established in 1851 under the 
title of ‘ Sisters of the Poor,’ and has spread so widely, and undertaken 
so many works, that there is scarcely space to enumerate them all. 
The community consists now of about two hundred Sisters, with 
twenty-one houses of their own. Of these two are flourishing branch 
houses in America, at Baltimore, and at Philadelphia ; one is at Cape- 
town, where the nursing of the Government Hospital has been given 
over to the Sisters, and one is at Bombay, where they nurse in the 
Jamsedji Native Hospital. In England they have five houses in 
London, and others at Edinburgh, Bradford, Wolverhampton, Lewis- 
ham, Helmsley, Oxford, St. Leonards-on-Sea, and Liverpool, besides 
a really grand convalescent hospital at Eastbourne. 

A large portion of the work of these Sisters of the Poor consists 
in nursing, but they have also many schools, orphanages, industrial 
homes, and houses of refuge under their care. The entire nursing of 
University College Hospital is under their charge, and also that of 
the Princess Frederica’s Convalescent Home. 

Some years ago they took charge, for a time, of the nursing at the 
workhouse infirmary at Manchester, containing about five hundred beds, 
and were amongst the very first to introduce care and tenderness for 
pauper sick into the dreary wards of a workhouse. ‘ So admirably have 
they fulfilled their mission there,’ Dr. Meadows wrote, ‘ at a time of 
great anxiety, owing to an epidemic of typhoid fever, which raged 
horribly when they entered on their work, that already they have 
received the unanimous thanks of the Board of Guardians, and, what 
is more, the approval and sanction of the Poor Law Board.’ ® 

One of the most flourishing of English Sisterhoods is that which 
has its head-quarters at Wantage. Here, besides a large penitentiary, 
the Sisters have charge of a high school, and of an admirable home 
for training schoolmistresses. But their work extends to Cornwall, 
where they are entrusted with the care of little children in the 
Bodmin Union Workhouse under a licence from the Government 
inspector. At Plymouth they have another house, in a huge parish, 
full of poverty, and in London three houses, besides a cottage hospital 
at Eltham. 

Nor is the work of this community confined within the shores of 

6 Hospital and Workhouse Nursing, by Alfred Meadows, Esq., M.D. 
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England ; some of these Sisters are working in India, at Poona, where 
they have a large and important school which has received the 
highest commendation from Government examiners. 

It would be almost wearisome to enumerate the various commu- 
nities of English Sisters who are working in our midst. There is 
one at Ditchingham, where an orphanage for poor children, and 
another for thirty girls of gentle blood, have been added to the 
original refuge work, and a country hospital has been built by the 
Sisters on Ditchingham Heath. They are at work in poor parishes at 
Cambridge and Norwich, and are preparing to go out to the far-away 
diocese of New Westminster, in consequence of an appeal from its 
bishop. 

There are, at Clerkenwell, the ‘ Sisters of Bethany’ hard at work 
in that wilderness of streets, with their large orphanage at Bourne- 
mouth. In Edinburgh there are two Scotch Sisterhoods, St. Andrew’s, 
Greenside, and the House of Charity, 7 Johnston Terrace, engaged in 
work amongst the poorest. And there is another Scotch Sisterhood 
at Aberdeen doing excellent work, especially in their own orphanage. 
One of the Sisters has passed the Government examination as a cer- 
tificated mistress, and the diocesan inspector writes of the school 
under her charge: ‘The general results surpassed my expectations, 
and at first caused me surprise, but it may, on consideration, be 
easily accounted for, the teaching power being of the best quality, 
and the task a labour of love.’ 

Not many months ago, in an interesting article, ‘ About Sisterhoods,’ 
the writer, Mrs. Craik, described her visit to the orphanage at Randolph 
Gardens, Kilburn, and the strong impression made upon her mind in 
favour of the life for women which issued in such work. She also ex- 
pressed a hope that her words would call forth further discussion and 
information on the subject from those better acquainted than herself 
with the working of Sisterhoods. Certainly it may be said that to 
such persons the belief that Sisterhoods offer a convenient and useful 
shelter for discontented women, a kind of pis-aller for those not for- 
tunate enough to find husbands, seems mistaken. The authoress of 
John Halifax, deeply impressed by the personal gifts and influence of 
the Superior of the community which she visited, seems to have 
thought that she, and others like her, could accomplish their work 
with a band of women who in the world would be useless or nearly 
so. Nothing can be more mistaken than this belief; as well might 
it be thought that a queen-bee could have a hiveful of honey with a 
swarm of drones. 

One glance at the list of works undertaken under the same 
Superior in different parts of England and of the world is sufficient 
to show that she could not carry them on for a day without a band 
of thoroughly capable and first-rate women, strong in health, vigorous 
in mind, and full of youthful energy. As a matter of fact, it is not 
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perhaps too much to say, that more than half the ladies who offer 
themselves to Sisterhoods are rejected as unfit for the life and work, 
while a long and careful training is given to those who are allowed to 
make trial of it. 

It is true that there are women who can do excellent work after 
such training, and with the help of the organisation and association 
afforded by a Sisterhood, who, working singly in the world, would 
fail in their aims. There are probably many such for one Octavia 
Hill or Florence Nightingale. But, without the exceptional gifts 
which enable women to do good, if somewhat lonely, work indepen- 
dently, Sisters ought to possess those very same natural qualities which 
a man desires to find in his wife—good sense, activity, brightness. 
If to these are added youth and beauty, they will seldom be [put 
to better account than in a Sister’s life. 

Yes, what we claim for the poor from the women of England 
is nothing less than their best. There may be exceptions here and 
there, a few broken or feeble spirits cheered and put to good use by 
their braver Sisters; but the staple of communities which are to per- 
form such work as has been described in this article must be found 
amongst young, happy, bright, and sensible women. 

This is self-evident if we consider for a moment the hand-to-hand 
struggle with poverty, crime, and disease, into which English Sisters 
have thrown themselves during the last thirty years. At this moment 
the whole heart of England is beating with a sense of fear and horror 
at the evils existing amongst the poor in the wealthiest city in the 
world, ‘ whose lives,’ to use Mr. Arnold Foster’s words, ‘ are from birth 
to death a long series of misery, hopelessness, and immorality.’ Yet 
there are regions here and there in the worst parts of London, where 
the moral atmosphere has been entirely changed by the presence, 
through a course of years, of ladies living and working amongst the 
inhabitants. Let anyone even walk casually through Old Gravel 
Lane and Calvert Street, London Docks, the scene of the late Charles 
Lowder’s labours, and compare them with Ratcliff Highway and 
other streets close at hand; he will at once perceive the difference. 
But, in the course of a conversation on the subject with a gentleman 
whose business lay in those parts, and who was a devoted friend of 
Mr. Lowder, he said to the writer: ‘ No estimate of Lowder’s work 
would be just which left out of account the Sisters’ work in his parish. 
They found in him a man with whom they could work, and they have 
changed the whole character of the district where they live.’ I have 
seen rough men lift their hats in those streets as a Sister passed. Yet 
on the first night when they took up their quarters in Calvert Street, 
a woman struck a Sister on the hand with a knife, threatening to cut 
it if she continued some household work in which she was engaged 
on her own premises ; and to be assailed with rotten cabbage and dead 
cats was a not uncommon occurrence. 
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All that has been attempted in this paper is to give a sketch of 
the kind and amount of work done by Sisterhoods in England. 
Several communities have not been so much as mentioned. They 
have grown and flourished in spite of suspicion, prejudice, discourage- 
ment of every kind. Of the inner root and principle from which 
these works spring, we may not here speak; but Englishmen will 
surely think with respect of that which supports the high resolve and 
efforts of a lifetime through tasks which demand no little per- 
severing heroism. Perhaps they will at length acknowledge that to 
some souls there comes a call, a real ‘ vocation,’ which they cannot 
but obey, and of which the reality is proved by a life of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to work which is often difficult, often monotonous, and 
not seldom painful and perilous. To this life many amongst the very 
flower of England’s daughters have given themselves. Far from their 
offering being that of a wearied or disappointed heart, surely it is 
true that the loveliest words, setting forth the pure thought and 
purpose of an affianced maiden, which were ever written, are but the 
expression of the glad and solemn spirit in which they respond to 
the vocation of the highest Love :— 


The full sum of me 
Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she may learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her Lord, her Governor, her King. 


Maria TRENCH. 
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